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PREFACE 


What  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  comnionweahh  of  a 
century,  has  developed  into  a  civic  body  of  remarkable  interest  and 
variety.  Its  people  and  its  institutions  have  a  national  fame  for 
their  virility  and  vitality.  For  several  generations  we  have  been 
rather  proud  of  the  European  assertion  that  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  American  or  Yankee,  wherever  he  may  travel.  The  citizen  of 
the  United  States  likewise  asserts,  positively  and  affectionately,  that 
the  Hoosier  is  known  by  all  Americans  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  lines. 

The  people  of  northern  Indiana  have  especially  developed  into 
the  energetic,  electrical,  complex,  inspiring  type  of  Hoosierdom, 
from  which  have  evolved  men  and  women  of  distinctive  fame  in 
literature,  statecraft  and  business  and  industrial  life.  The  reasons 
for  the  fact  are  centered  both  in  natural  and  historical  forces,  all 
of  which  are  well  illustrated  in  the  organization  and  growth  of 
Elkhart  County.  Divided  into  three  great  triangular  tracts  by  the 
valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart  rivers,  the  county  saw  the 
racial  life  both  of  the  reds  and  whites  develop  mainly  in  their  val- 
leys. The  power  and  the  beauties  of  those  streams  have  served  a 
double  purpose;  the  early  industries  and  commerce  of  the  region 
were  founded  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  higher  influences  of  nature 
were  at  work.  As  the  years  passed  and  the  river  trade  was  replaced 
by  railroad  commerce,  not  only  were  these  towns  developed,  but 
others  were  born.  At  a  later  period  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
partook  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of  the 
regional  belt  which  stretched  from  the  East,  through  southern 
New  York  and  western  Pennsylvania,  to  northern  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  with  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  as  its  western 
boundary.  While  Elkhart  and  the  northern  districts  of  the  county 
were  effected  more  vitally  than  the  more  southern  sections  there 
was  material  growth  everywhere. 
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Whatever  the  industrial  and  commercial  progress,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  education,  religion,  morals  and  a  high  type  of  sociability 
likewise  flourished.  The  schools,  the  press  and  the  courts  were 
maijitained  according  to  the  Indiana  standard,  which  is  saying  all 
that  is  necessary.  At  the  same  time  a  large  bulk  of  the  people  kept 
in  touch  with  the  healthful  and  vitalizing  soil,  and  crops  and  live 
stock  assisted  to  mold  the  type  of  residents  and  workers,  in  common 
with  recognized  means  of  education  and  elevation. 

It  is  such  general  features  of  the  county's  development  as  these 
which  have  been  projected  in  detail  through  the  pages  of  this  work. 
The  project  was  undertaken  with  a  determination  to  be  just  in  the 
treatment  of  the  numerous  topics  involved,  and  has  been  concluded 
along  that  line.  If  the  editors  have  fallen  short  of  that  ambition, 
the  excuse  is  not  lack  of  effort  on  their  part,  but  failure  to  respond 
by  those  who  have  been  solicited  for  information.  Fortunately,  this 
unresponsiveness  has  been  rare,  and  we  have  nothing  but  thanks  to 
extend  to  the  many  men  and  women  throughout  the  county  who 
have  so  courteously  and  completely  complied  with  our  requests. 

As  supervising  editor  of  the  history,  I  also  extend  special  thanks 
to  the  following  advisory  editors:  S.  F.  Spohn,  F.  E.  C.  Hawks 
and  Aaron  S.  Zook,  Goshen ;  John  W.  Ellis  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
Elkhart;  J.  O.  Kantz,  Nappanee;  Dr.  B.  F.  Teters,  ]\Iiddlebury ; 
Stanford  Willard,  Wakarusa;  W.  B.  Barnard,  Millersburg;  Israel 
Immel,  New  Paris,  and  J-  F.  Hauenstein,  Jamestown. 

A.  E.  Weaver. 
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Bissell,  H.  W.,  236,  253 

Bissell,  William,  209,  251 

Bitner,  William  S.,  447 

Bivins,  William  L.,  251 

Blair,   E.   V.,  384 

Blake,  Albert  S.,  231 

Blanchard,  E.  G.,  399 

Blessing,   Frederick  A.,  791 

Bliss,  John  W.,  540 

Board  of  Justices,  1i 

Boats,   157 

Books,  William  A,  450 

Boomershine,   James,   239 

Bowers,  Bruce  D.,  553 

Bowman,  Ella   R.,  480 

Bowman,  Joe  E.,  478 

Bowman,  Milton   C.,  536 

Boyd,   Matthew,  61,   187,  400 

Boyer,  James  F.,  709 

Boyts,  John  E.,  461 

Braden,  James  D.,  228 

Bradford,  Abram  M.,  463 

Bream,  Charles  S.,  395 

Brenneman,   D.,  297 

Bridges,   160 

Bristol,  395 ;   early  history,  396 

Bristol    Banner,   396 

Bristol's  Town  Hall   (view),  396 

Broderick,  John    H.,   218 

Broderick,  N.    F.,    220 

Brown,  James,  741 

Browning,  H.  T.,  354 

Brumbaugh,  Frank,  877 

Brumbaugh,  John  M.,  712 

Brusman,  William  H.,  555 

Bucklen,  H.  E.,  174,  324,  355 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company, 

Elkhart,  365 
Buffalo     and     Iilississippi     Railroad 

Company,  165,   168 
Bullock,  Airs.  E.  M.,  941 
Burkholder,  David,  386,  789 
Burns,  J.  J.,   174 
Burns,  Remus,   652 
Burrell  &  Morgan,  Elkhart,  3/2 
Bushnell.  Grant  B..  613 
Butler,  Valois,  317 
Byers.  N.  E.,  266 

Caldwell,  William,  403 
Caldwell,  William  H..  624 
Calhoun,  Rachel  E.,  215 
Campbell,  Edward  A.,  619 


Canada  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 172 

Carpenter,  Elias,  63,   198 

Carpenter,  John,    198 

Cart,   George,  224 

Case,  John  C,  394 

Casey,  Carrington,  403 

Caskey,  C,  394 

Castle  United  Brethren  Church,  Elk- 
hart, 332 

Cathcart,  B.  F.,  397 

Cattle,  92 

Central  School  Building,  Elkhart 
(view),  316 

Century  Club,  Elkhart,  355 

Century  Club  House    (view),  356 

C.  G.  Conn,  Incorporated,  Elkhart, 
361 

Chamberlain,  Caroline,  ^lii 

Chamberlain,  Ebenezer  M.,  85,  103, 
138,  139,  224,  251,  407 

Chamberlain,  Elbridge    G.,   251 

Chamberlain,  Livy,  357 

Chamberlain,  Orville  T.,   150,  233 

Chance,  Thomas  H.,  230,  23s 

Chandler,  Emma  R.,  256,  261 

Charnlev,   William   H.,   1^3 

Chase,  C.  H.,  376 

Chester,  Ellis   M.,  308,  744 

Chester,  Harrv  S.,  200,  816 

Chester,  Jennie  R.,  817 

Chester,  Libbie  H.,  745 

Chicago-Detroit    Bag    Company,    274 

Chicago  &  Canada  Southern  Rail- 
road, 172 

Chicago.  South  Bend  &  N'orthern 
Indiana  Railwav  Companv,   17=; 

Christophel,  D.  H.,  354 

Church  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion. Nappanee,  386 

Circuit   Courts,   130,   133,   135,   137 

Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company  of 
Elkhart.   174 

Citizens    Trust   Compan}-,   375 

City  National  Bank,  Goshen,  281 

Civil  war — Patriotic  response  to  the 
calls  of  the  '60s,  225 ;  the  revived 
Goshen  Guards,  225;  Gen.  Milo  S. 
Hascall,  225 ;  the  Ninth  Indiana 
Regiment,  228 ;  the  Seventeenth, 
229;  the  first  to  enter  New  Orleans, 
229:  Company  G,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, 229;  Company  B.  of  the 
Twenty-ninth,  230;  Company  K, 
Thirteenth  Indiana  Volunteers, 
230;  Second  Cavalary,  231  ;  Com- 
pany I,  Forty-fourth  Regiment, 
231 ;  the  Forty-eighth  largely  an 
Elkhart  county  regiment,  231  ;  the 
Seventy-fourth       Regiment.      232: 


Capt.  Orville  T.  Chamberlain,  233 ; 
Company  I,  of  the  Eighty-eight, 
234;  the  One  Hundredth  Regiment, 
234;  other  Elkhart  county  com- 
mands, 234 ;  showing  of  the  county, 
235;  response  to  the  drafts,  235 ; 
relief  work  unrecorded  in  statistics, 
236 

Clark,  Estella  A.,  495 

Clark,  J.  Artley,  495 

Clark,  John  R.,  229 

Clark,  Phineas   K.,   715 

Clark,  Unfe.  578 

Clarke,   Fred,  342 

Cleveland   township,   70 

Clinton  township,  71 

Cobb,  Josiah   B.,   234,   243 

Cohns,  J.  H.,  296 

Colbert,   Charles   C,  676 

Coleman,    Eli    F.,   638 

Collins,  Joseph  A.,  238,  239 

Compton,  Francis  E.,   597 

Compton,  George  E.,  906 

Concord  township,   68 

Concord  Township    Cemetery,    34(1 

Conn,  C.  G.,  308.  361,  375,  376,  930 

Consolidated  School,  Bristol  (view), 
125 

Cook,  Dennis,  608 

Cook,  Frank  M.,  550 

Cook,  Henry,  207 

Cook,  James,    194,   207 

Cook,  John,  194,  207,  242,  280,  374 

Cook,  J.  A.,   195,  374 

Cook,  William  D.,  587 

Coppes   Interests,  Nappanee,  380 

Coppes,  Frank,  380.  384 

Coppes,  John  D.,  380 

Coppes,  Samuel  D.,  380,  383 

Cornell,  C.  E.,  282 

Cornell,  John  W.,  483 

Corwin,  Ella  F.,  319 

Corpe,  Benjamin,   392 

Corpe,  Harvey,  392 

County  courts,  138 

County  of  Illinois  created,   II 

County  superintendents    created.    118 

Court'House  of  the  Present  (view), 
67 

Court  Houses,  79 

Court  of  Appeals,  133 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  133 

Coujts— Territorial.  128;  Federal 
Judge  Parke  rebels  against  terri- 
tory jurisdiction,  129:  circuit  court 


established. 
131  ;  Courts  < 
Court  of  A I 
revisions  of 
and  jury  ii 
personal  sou 


tion,  135  ;  first  meeting  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  136;  the  county  clerk 
and  the  Thomas  family  136 ;  be- 
fore justice  had  a  home,  137;  coun- 
ty courts  and  judges  in  the  '40s, 
138;  Judge  Ebenezer  M.  Chamber- 
lain, 139;  Judge  Henry  D.  Wil- 
son, 141 ;  Judges  John  H.  and 
Francis  E.  Baker,  142;  Judge 
Joseph  D.  Ferrall,  143;  Judge 
James  S.  Dodge,  144;  Judge  James 
S.  Drake,  145 

Cramer,  George  W.,  566 

Cramer,  J.  D.,  275 

Crane,  Oliver,  75,  76 

Crawford,  George,  210,  218 

Cripe,  Cephas,  495 

Cripe,  Daniel,  209 

Cripe,  Jacob  T.,  207 

Cripe,  John  B.,  458 

Cripe,  John    H.,    739 

Crone,  E.  G.,  125 

Croop,  Charles  A.,  542 

Crow  Motor  Car  Company,  Elkhart, 
371 

Crull,  Elliott,  324 

Culbertson,  W.   N.,  230 

Culp,  Eph,  466 

Culp,  Simon  P.,  919 

Cummins.  S.   M.,  308 

Currier,  William  W.,  487 

Curtis,  Benjamin,    234 

Curtis,  Claudius    K.,    902 

Daily,  T.   H.,  281 

Dangler,  Harry   C,   448 

Darling,  M.    W.,    354 

Darling,  Robert,  240 

Darr,  Peter,   401 

Daugherty,  Michael  C,  138,  165 

Daup,  W.'  W.,  333 

Dausman,   E,  A.,   150 

Davenport,  169 

Davenport.  Benjamin    L.,    374 

Davidhizar,   Cornelius   L..   737 

Davis  Acetylene    Company,    Elkhart, 

372 
Davis,  Henry  G.,  230 
Davis,  P.  F.,  233 
Davis,  T.  A.,  282 
Davis,  Walter  C,  545 
Davis,  William  J.,  147 
Davis,  William  J.,  937 
Dawson,  Reuben  J.,  141 
Deahl.  Anthony.   149,  281,  576 
Dealil,  Benjamin    F.,    149,    244.    271. 

274.  382 
Deardorff,  David  P.,  233 
Defrees,  Anthony.  75,   197.  209 
Defrees.  A.   L..  281 


INDEX 


Defrees,  Joseph  H.,  165,  166,  169,  248, 

281,  431 
Dell,  Jacob,  389 
Dell,  Jacob  H.,  887 
Delo,   R.  F.,  336 
Denham,  John,  330,  332 
Dennert,  Louis  A.,  152 
Devor,  Joseph,  219 
Dewey,   B.  F.,  686 
Diddy,   Peter,   137 
Dinehart,  Leonard,  557 
Dinehart,  Orilla,  559 
Divinnie,  T.,  399 
Dobson,  C.  O.,  298 
Doctor  Miles  Industries,  Elkhart,  368 
Dodge,  Herschel  P.,  894 
Dodge,  James   S.,   141,   144,   150,  422 
Dotson,  Mac,  309 
Dow,  M.  C,  273 
Drake,  E.  H.,  318 
Drake,  James  S.,  141,  145,  412 
Drake,  Mrs.  J.   S.,  267 
Dressel,  F.  A.,  337 
Dunlaps,  402 
Dunmier,  John  W.,  707 
Dusenberry,  Henry,  137 

Eastman,  Richard,  219 

Ebi,  David,  208 

Eby,  George  W.,  402 

Eby,  Henry,  378 

Educational  —  Taxing  non-residents 
for  schools,  loi ;  the  county's  first 
seat  of  learning,  102 ;  Captain 
Beane  and  other  pioneer  teachers, 
103 ;  Hon.  E.  I\L  Chamberlain,  103 ; 
school  centers  outside  Goshen  and 
Elkhart,  103 ;  Mrs.  Chauncey  Has- 
call's  recollections,  104;  Professor 
Myers  on  "The  Log  Seminaries," 
105 ;  Joel  P.  Hawks  describes  edu- 
cation at  Waterf ord,  107 ;  the  Mid- 
dlebury  Seminary,  108;  school  leg- 
islation previous  to  1830,  108;  pub- 
lic school  funds,  no;  the  school 
law  of  7852,  III;  explaining  the 
law  to  the  people,  in;  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  taxation,  112;  fixing 
a  teaching  standard.  114;  consoli- 
dation of  common  school  fund,  114; 
township  libraries  organized,  115; 
general  development  of  the  system, 
116;  founding  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 118;  education  of  colored 
children,  118;  county  superintend- 
ency  created,  118;  teachers  required 
to  be  adaptable,  119;  uniformity 
of  methods  and  textbooks,  120; 
teachers'  institutes  of  today,  120; 
present    county    system    of    educa- 


tion, 125 ;  present  status  of  schools, 
126;  Goshen  schools  and  teachers, 
252-260;  erection  of  ward  schools, 
254;  first  quarter-century  of  school 
teachers,  253 ;  the  new  Goshen  high 
school,  256;  Miss  Emma  R.  Chand- 
ler, 256;  Goshen  city  schools  in 
1904-05,  258;  Goshen  village  prin- 
cipals and  city  superintendents,  258 ; 
comparative  growth  of  Goshen 
schools  for  thirty-five  years,  260; 
Elkhart's  schools  and  teachers, 
311-319 

Egbert,  Haines,  267,  272,  282 

Electric  Railways — Citizens'  Street 
Railway  Company,  of  Elkhart,  174; 
Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company, 
174;  The  Chicago,  South  Bend  & 
Northern  Indiana  Railwav,  175 ; 
The  Winona  Interurban  Railway, 
176 

Elliott,  Thomas,  394 

Ellis,  E.  W.  H.,  88,  102,  137,  138, 
169,  196,  224,  231,  235,  252,  277 

Ellis,  George  W.,  125 

Ellis,  John  W.,   78,   158,  338,  438 

Ellis,  William  R.,  252 

Elkhart — As  a  river  town,  158;  com- 
ing of  first  river  steamboat,  162; 
arrival  of  first  train,  164 ;  as  a  rail- 
road center,  176;  Pulaski,  its  pre- 
decessor, 210;  how  it  was  named, 
216;  original  town  and  first  addi- 
tion, 217;  first  residents  and  build- 
ings, 217 ;  postoffice  moved  from 
Pulaski  to  Elkhart.  218;  settlers  oi 
1836,  219;  impressions  of  the  vil- 
lage (1838),  219;  city  control  of 
public  utilities,  305 ;  the  town  cor- 
poration, 307 ;  becomes  a  city,  307  ; 
the  mavors  of  Elkhart,  308;  Old 
City  Hall,  308;  the  City  Court,  308; 
police  and  fire  departments,  309; 
Prof.  D.  W.  Thomas  and  the  Elk- 
hart schools,  311 ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb, 
311;  Brick  Central  School  built, 
312;  Mrs.  Margaret  Stevens,  312; 
ward  schools  erected  in  1873-83, 
313;  high  school  buildings,  313; 
additions  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments (1886-90),  314;  high  school 
building  of  1893,  314;  progress 
from  1894  to  1900,  315  ;  Grand  High 
School  of  1912,  315;  other  school 
houses,  317;  school  statistics,  317; 
superintendents  and  high  school 
principals,  317;  Elkhart-Carnegie 
Public  Library,  319;  postoffice,  .320; 
public  parts  and  cemeteries,  320; 
secret  and  benevolent  societies,  349; 


industries,  360-374;  newspapers, 
375 

Elkhart  County— Map  of  (Frontis- 
piece), defined  by  Creative  Act,  27; 
surface  geology,  31;  watershed  be- 
tween Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, 31 ;  glacial  drift  and  soils,  31  ; 
billows  of  land  and  prairies,  33 ; 
watershed  between  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Elkhart,  35 ;  the  St.  Joseph  and 
its  tributaries,  36;  the  lakes  of  the 
county,  36 ;  mineral  springs,  oil  and 
gas,  37;  beasts  and  reptiles,  38; 
birds,  38;  disappearance  of  cer- 
tain beasts  and  birds,  39 ;  coming 
of  new  birds  and  animals,  40;  first 
county  seat,  68 ;  Concord  and  Elk- 
hart townships  created,  68 ;  old 
Mon-go-qua-nong  township,  69; 
Jackson  township  of  today,  69; 
Turkey  Creek  township,  Kosciusko 
county,  69 ;  Old  Middlebury  town- 
ship, 70;  Cleveland  township,  70; 
Washington  township,  70 ;  Benton 
township  of  the  present,  70 ;  Baugo 
township,  70;  Jefferson  township, 
71 ;  Clinton  and  Harrison  town- 
ships, 71 ;  Osolo  township,  71 ; 
Union  township,  71 ;  York  town- 
ship also  formed,  72;  Olive  town- 
ship erected,  72;  Locke  township, 
last  formed,  72 ;  locating  the  Seat 
of  Justice,  72 ;  pioneer  county 
financing,  73 ;  definite  location  of 
County  Seat,  74;  proposed  town  of 
Goshen  selected,  74;  Oliver  Crane 
and  the  Court  House  Square,  75 ; 
laid  ofif  and  sold  original  town.  76; 
temporary  meeting  places.  77 ;  the 
first  courthouse.  78;  tlie  courthouse 
of  1870-1905,  79 :  the  Elkhart  Coun- 
ty Infirmarj',  81  :  the  county  jail, 
84;  county  societies,  84:  population 
from  1830  to  1910,  95 ;  real  estate, 
value  of,  97;  other  illustrative  sta- 
tistics, 97  ;  personal  property,  value 
of,  98;  corporate  property,  value  of, 
98;  receipts  and  expenditures,  99 

Elkhart  &   Western   Road,    174 

Elkhart  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 372 

Elkhart  Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 
641 

Elkhart's  Business  District  from 
Above    (view),   369 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Man- 
ufacturing  Company,   370 

Elkhart  County  Agricultural  Society, 
84 

Elkhart  Countv  Bar  Association.  153 


Elkhart  County    Historical     Society, 

87 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 


Elkliart 

O.  F., 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 

324 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 

348 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 

322 
Elkhart 
Elkhart 


County  Infirmary,  81 
County  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
282 

County  Lodge  No.  34,  I.  O. 
300 

County  Medical   Society,  88 
Daily  Review,  376 
Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  323, 

General  Hospital,  347 
General     Hospital      (view), 

Lecture  Association,  352 
Postoffice   Building    (view), 

Public   Library    (view),  326 
Street,     Wakarusa     (view), 


Elkhart  township,  68 

Elkhart  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

348 
Elkhart  Truth,  375 
Elkhart  Water  Company,  324 
Emerson,  Ralph,  358 
Essig,  Maude  F.,  349 
Evans,  Thomas,  392 
Everts,  Gustavus  A.,  138 
Ewald,  Fred,  342 
Exchange  Bank,   Wakarusa,  392 

Farmers  Bank,  Wararusa,   392 
Farmers  &  Traders  Bank,  Nappanee, 

383 
Farrell,  Joseph  M.,  440 
Farver,  M.  A.,  870 
Fassett.  Herman  C,  234. 
Fernald,  Frederick  K.,  357 
Ferrall,  Joseph  D.,   141,  143 
Fetters,  Michall,  647 
Fieldhouse,  John  W.,  497 
Finney,  F.  D.,  261 
Fire    Department     Stations     (view), 

310 
First  Baptist  Church,  Elkhart,  335 
First  Baptist  Church,  Goshen,  291 
First  Brethren   Church,   Goshen,   297 
First  Christian  Church,  Elkhart,  342 
First  Christian   Church,   Goshen,  296 
First    Congregational     Church,     Elk- 
hart, 338 
First    Courthouse,     1833-70     (view), 

78 
First   Evangelical    Church,    Elkhart, 

First  English    Evangelical    Lutheran 

Church,  Goshen,  295 
First    Methodist    Episcopal     Church. 

Elkhart.  330 


INDEX 


First    Methodist     Episcopal     Church, 

of  Goshen,  285 
First  Methodist    Protestant    Churcli, 

Elkhart,  341 
First  National   Bank,   Elkhart,  374 
First  National   Bank,  Nappanee,  384 
First  Presbyterian    Church,    Elkhart, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Goshen, 
287 

First  Reformed  Church,  Goshen,  295 

First  State   Bank,   Elkhart,  374 

First  State  Bank  at  Middlebury,  395 

Fisher,  Albert  L.-  521 

Fisher,  A.  L,  88 

Fisher,  Elias,  787 

Fishley,  James   M.,  672 

Fleming,  J.  C,  358 

Footprints  of  La  Salle,  3 

Foraker,  403 

Foster,  C.  A.,  292 

Forest  Grove  Schoolhouse,  Middle- 
bury  Township,  erected  in  1836 
(view),  loi 

Foust,  W.  W.,  29s 

Fravel  Lodge  No.  306  F.  &  A.  M., 
Goshen,  299 

Freed,  H.  M.,  390 

Freed,  Samuel,  726 

Freese,  Bennett,   385 

Freese,  Edward,  385 

Freese,  George,  243,  385 

Freese,  J.  Frederick,  384 

Fribley,   Charles   P.,  460 

Frier,   James,    137 

Funk,  John    F..   345 

Funk,  Kaufman,  230 

Furry,  W.  D.,  297 

Galentine,  A.,  242 

Gallentine,  David,  107 

Garvin,  C.  J.,  261 

Garvin,  Charles  J.,  281 

Garber,  Abraham  M.,  753 

Garman,  C.  R.,  910 

Geiselman,   John   D.,  784 

George  Freese's  Sons,  Nappanee,  384 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Elkhart,  342 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Goshen,  292 

Gibbon,   George  W.,  232 

Girtin,   James,   239 

Goldthwait,  Everett,  308,  621 

Gorham,   Charles  E.,   273,   280 

Goshen — Rebellion  against  river  ob- 
structions, i6r ;  village  founded. 
209 ;  the  town,  241 ;  those  who  voted 
for  village  government.  242 ;  two 
growing  decades,  242;  fire  depart- 


ment organized,  243 ;  birth  as  a 
city,  243 ;  the  mayors  of  Goshen, 
243 ;  Charles  B.  and  George  F. 
Alderman,  244;  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Heatwole  and  father,  245 ;  the  fire 
department  improves,  245 ;  veteran 
firefighter,  246;  the  present  sys- 
tem, 246;  founding  of  tlie  water- 
works, 246;  better  anil  cheaper 
than  a  new  ensinc,  J47  ;  luisiiicss 
men  demand  equal  iiimihii..ii  with 
manufacturers,  247;  beyinnint;  of 
city  waterworks,  248;  steam  power 
and  artesian  wells,  249;  origin  of 
municipal  lighting  plant,  249;  the 
local  postal  service,  251 ;  extension 
of  electric  system.  250;  later  im- 
provements and  extensions,  250; 
private  lighting  companies,  250 ;  the 
city  schools  in  1904-05,  258;  real 
public  school  system  dates  from 
1857,  252;  first  quarter-century  of 
school  teachers,  253;  erection  of 
ward  schools,  254;  Miss  Emma  R. 
Chandler,  256;  the  new  high  school, 
256;  village  principals  and  city  su- 
perintendents, 258;  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  thirty-five  years,  260 ;  the 
Goshen  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
261;  the  Goshen  College.  264; 
Goshen  Hospital,  266 ;  industries, 
269-275 

Goshen   Buggy  Top  Company,  272 

Goshen  College    (view),    265 

Goshen  Churn  and  Ladder  Company, 
274 

Goshen  Chapter  No.  45,  R.  A.  M., 
299 

Goshen  College,  264.  474 

Goshen  Council  No.  1 186,  Royal 
Arcanum,  302 

Goshen  Hospital    (view),   266 

Goshen  Commandery  No.  50,  K.  T., 
300 

Goshen  Democrat,   276 

Goshen  Express,  209,  275 

Gosheti  Guards,  224,  225 

Goshen  High  School   (view),  257 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  HISTORIC  BACKGROUXD 

Footprints  of  La  Salle — Iroquois  Attack  the  Illinois  at 
Starved  Rock — Indian  League  Organized  by  La  Salle — 
vincennes  and  the  oxher  french  settlements — fort 
Chartres  Built — Surrendered  to  British — Wholesale 
French  Migration — Clark  as  Father  of  American  North- 
west— County  of  Illinois  Erected — Organization  of  the 
Northwest  Territory — Divisions  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory— Indiana  Territory  Divided — The  Lords  of  the  Soil 
Dispossessed — Founding  of  Prophet's  Town — Harrison  and 
Tecumseh  to  "Fight  It  Out" — Battle  at  Prophet's  Town — 
The  War  of  1812 — The  Harrison  Campaigns — The  Public 
Land  Survey — Organization  of  the  State — Development 
OF  State  and  Formation  of  Counties. 

The  steps  which  approach  the  creation  of  Elkhart  County, 
passing  along  wide  sweeps  of  history,  commence  to  fall  nearly 
three  centuries  before  its  geographical  limits  were  defined.  In 
1541  De  Soto  ascended  the  Mississippi  from  the  south  and  pen- 
etrated the  country  to  a  point  considerably  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  laying  the  groundwork  of  French  Louisiana,  and  during 
the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Catholic  orders  of 
France  established  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Copper  Lake 
region.  Later,  the  fur  traders  and  the  Jesuits  cooperated,  and  Mar- 
quette loomed  as  the  great  figure  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Northwest.  In  1675  he  died  cjuietly  and  piously  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan. 
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Footprints  of  La  Salle 

It  was  La  Salle,  however,  who  was  to  leave  his  footprints,  faint 
though  they  be,  upon  the  history  of  Northern  Indiana  and  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Both  Priest  and  Cavalier  were  of  the 
real  nobility,  and  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle  was  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps,  perfect  the  discoveries  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,  and  broaden  the  scope  of  New  France.  In  1669,  six 
years  before  the  death  of  Marquette,  excited  by  the  reports  of  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  a  river  which  rose  in  the  country  of  the 
Senecas  and  flowed  to  the  sea,  he  started  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
four  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  on  a  tour  of  discovery.  After 
overcoming  the  most  vexatious  difficulties,  he  reached  the  Ohio  and 
descended  it  to  the  falls.  Returning  to  his  trading  post  of  LaChine, 
and  pondering  his  plan  of  discovering  a  new  route  to  China  and  the 
East,  he  was  startled  by  the  reports  of  Marquette  and  Joliet.  This 
seemed,  to  his  eager  mind,  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of 
his  dream,  and  centering  everything  in  the  enterprise,  he  sold  his 
property  and  hastened  to  France,  where  he  secured  loans  of  money, 
and  prepared  to  carry  out  his  plans  upon  a  large  scale.  Constructing 
a' large  vessel — the  Griffin — he  set  out  with  a  party  of  thirty  men 
and  three  monks,  August  7,  1679,  for  the  scene  of  Marquette's 
discoveries.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  the  country, 
thus  discovered,  by  a  series  of  forts,  which  should  form  a  barrier  to 
resist  the  Liicroachnients  of  the  English,  who  were  gaining  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Atlantic  border.  This  received  the  encouragement  and 
aid  of  Frontenac,  who  was  then  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and, 
rebuilding  Fort  Frontenac  as  a  base  of  operations,  he  set  sail  for 
Lake  ^Michigan.  Arriving  at  Green  Bay,  he  loaded  his  vessel  with 
furs  and  sent  it,  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  and  fourteen  sailors,  on  its 
return  voyage.  Waiting  there  for  the  Griffin's  return  until  forced 
to  give  it  up  in  despair,  he  set  out  with  canoes  to  pursue  his  enter- 
prise, and  landed  at  St.  Joseph.  Following  the  river  bearing  the 
same  name,  he  reached  the  Kankakee  by  a  short  portage,  and 
passed  down  that  river  to  the  Illinois.  Marquette's  mission  had  been 
established  near  the  present  site  of  Utica,  in  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois.  There,  in  December,  1669,  La  Salle  found  an  Indian  town 
of  460  lodges  temporarily  deserted,  and,  passing  on  to  where  the 
city  of  Peoria  now  is,  found  another  village  of  about  eighty  lodges, 
where   he   landed,   and    soon   established   amicable   and   permanent 
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relations.  With  the  consent  of  the  tribes,  La  Salle  soon  built  the 
fort  of  Crevecoeur,  a  half  a  league  below,  and  then  early  in  March 
of  1680,  set  out  for  Fort  Frontenac,  in  Westen  New  York,  and 
thence  to  ^lontreal  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  the  Griffin. 

Iroquois  Attack  the  Illinois  at  Star\ed  Rock 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Jesuit  faction,  engaged  in  fierce  competition 
with  him  in  securing  the  peltry  trade  of  the  Indians  and  jealous  of 
La  Salle's  success,  and  the  English  of  the  Atlantic  border,  united  in 
stirring  up  the  Iroquois  to  assault  La  Salle's  Illinois  allies  in  his 
absence.  "Suddenly,"  says  Parkman,  "the  village  was  awakened 
from  its  lethargy  as  by  the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt.  A  Shawanoe, 
lately  here  on  a  visit,  had  left  his  Illinois  friends  to  return  home. 
He  now  reappeared,  crossing  the  river  in  hot  haste  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  met  on  his  way  an  army  of  Iroquois 
approaching  to  attack  them.  All  was  panic  and  confusion.  The 
lodges  disgorged  their  frightened  inmates;  women  and  children 
screamed;  startled  warriors  snatched  their  weapons.  There  were 
less  than  five  hundred  of  them,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
men  had  gone  to  war."  There  Tonti,  La  Salle's  able  lieutenant,  left 
in  charge  of  the  fort,  found  himself  weakened  by  the  early  desertion 
of  most  of  his  force,  and  now,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  allies, 
in  an  awkward  and  dangerous  predicament.  Undaunted  by  the 
untoward  circumstances,  he  joined  the  Illinois,  and  when  the 
Iroquois  came  upon  the  scene,  in  the  midst  of  the  savage  melee, 
faced  the  580  warriors  and  declared  that  the  Illinois  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  king  and  the  governor  of  Canada,  and 
demanded  that  they  should  be  left  in  peace,  backing  his  words  with 
the  stateinent  that  there  were  1,200  of  the  Illinois  and  sixty  French- 
men across  the  river.  These  representations  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  ardor  of  the  attacking  savages,  and  a  temporary  truce 
was  effected.  It  was  evident  that  the  truce  was  but  a  ruse  on  the 
part  of  the  Iroquois  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of 
Tonti's  statements,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Illinois  retired  to  their 
village  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  than  numbers  of  the  invading 
tribes,  on  the  pretext  of  seeking  food,  crossed  the  river  and  gathered 
in  increasing  numbers  about  the  village.  The  Illinois  knew  the 
design  of  their  foe  too  well,  and,  hastily  embarking,  they  set  fire  to 
their  lodges,  and  retired  down  the  river,  when  the  whole  band  of 
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Iroquois  crossed  over  and  finished  tlieir  work  of  havoc  at  their 
leisure.  The  Illinois,  in  the  meanwhile,  lulled  into  a  false  security, 
divided  into  small  bands  in  search  of  food.  One  of  the  tribes,  the 
Tamoroas,  "had  the  fatuity  to  remain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
where  they  were  assailed  by  all  the  force  of  the  Iroquois.  The  men 
fled,  and  verj'  few  of  them  were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children 
were  captured  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred,"  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  Soon  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Illinois,  the  Iroquois  discovered  the  deception  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  only  the  wholesome  fear  they  had  of  the  French 
governor's  power  restrained  their  venting  their  rage  upon  Tonti 
and  his  two  or  three  companions.  As  it  was,  they  were  dismissed, 
and  bidden  to  return  to  Canada. 

Indi.\x  League  Org.\nized  by  L.\  S.\lle 

It  was  in  the  wake  of  these  events  that  La  Salle  returned  in  the 
winter  of  1680  and  found  this  once  populous  village  devastated 
and  deserted,  surrounded  by  the  frightful  evidences  of  savage  car- 
nage. Disheartened  but  not  cast  down,  he  at  once  set  about  re- 
pairing his  fortune.  Discerning  at  once  the  means  and  object  of 
his  enemies,  he  set  about  building  up  a  bulwark  to  stay  a  second 
assault.  Returning  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  St.  Joseph,  by  the  borders 
of  Lake  Michigan,  he  sought  to  form  a  defensive  league  among 
the  Indians  whom  he  proposed  to  colonize  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
stroyed village  of  the  Illinois.  He  found  ready  material  at  hand  in 
remnants  of  tribes  fresh  from  fields  of  King  Philip's  war;  he 
visited  the  Miamis  and  by  his  wonderful  power  won  them  over  to 
his  plans;  and  then  in  the  interval,  before  the  tribes  could  arrange 
for  their  emigration,  lie  launched  out  with  a  few  followers  and 
hurriedly  explored  the  ^ilississippi  to  the  Gulf.  Returning  to 
Michilimackinac  in  September  1682,  where  he  had  found  Tonti  in 
May  of  the  previous  year.  La  Salle,  after  directing  his  trusty  lieu- 
tenant to  repair  to  the  Illinois,  prepared  to  return  to  France  for 
further  supplies  for  his  proposed  colony,  but  learning  that  the 
Iroquois  were  planning  another  incursion,  he  returned  to  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  village  and  with  Tonti  began,  in  December,  1682,  to 
build  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  eminence  which  is  now  known 
in  history  as  "Starved  Rock."  Thus  the  winter  passed,  and  in 
the  meanwhile.  La  Salle  found  employment  for  his  active  mind  in 
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conducting  the  negotiations  which  should  resuU  in  reconciling  the 
Illinois  and  the  Miamis  and  in  cementing  the  various  tribes  into  a 
harmonious  colony.  The  spring  crowned  his  efforts  with  complete 
success.  "La  Salle  looked  down  from  his  rocks  on  a  concourse  of 
wild  human  life.  Lodges  of  bark  and  rushes,  or  cabins  of  logs, 
were  clustered  on  the  open  plain,  or  along  the  edges  of  the  bordering 
forests.  Squaws  labored,  warriors  lounged  in  the  sun,  naked  chil- 
dren whooped  and  gamboled  on  the  grass.  Beyond  the  river,  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  the  banks  were  studded  once  more  with 
the  lodges  of  the  Illinois,  who,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  returned, 
since  their  defeat,  to  this  their  favorite  dwelling  place.  Scattered 
along  the  valley,  among  the  adjacent  hills,  or  over  the  neighboring 
prairie,  were  the  cantonments  of  half  a  score  of  other  tribes  and 
fragments  of  tribes,  gathered  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  the 
French — Shawnees.  from  the  Ohio,  Abenakis  from  ]^Iaine,  and 
Miamis  from  the  sources  of  the  Kankakee  and  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Joseph."  In  the  meanwhile,  a  party  was  sent  to  Montreal  to 
secure  supplies  and  munitions  to  put  the  colony  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, which,  to  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  the  sorely  beset 
leader,  he  learned  had  been  detained  by  his  enemies,  who,  by  a 
change  of  governors  had  come  into  official  power.  Devolving  the 
command  of  the  enterprise  upon  Tonti,  La  Salle  set  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1683,  for  Canada  and  France,  where  he  hoped  to  thwart  his 
enemies  and  snatch  success  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  Trium- 
phant over  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  America  in  1685,  and  after 
wandering  ineffectually  for  two  years  in  the  inhospitable  wilderness 
of  Texas,  fell  dead,  pierced  through  the  brain  by  the  bullet  of  a 
treacherous  desperado  of  his  own  band.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  1688  that  Tonti,  with  grief  and  indignation,  learned  of  the 
death  of  La  Salle.  In  1690,  Tonti  received  from  the  French  govern- 
ment the  proprietorship  of  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois,  where  he 
continued  in  command  until  1702,  when  by  royal  order  the  fort  was 
abandoned  and  Tonti  transferred  to*  Lower  Louisiana.  This  fort 
was  afterward  reoccupied  for  a  short  time  in  1718  by  a  party  of 
traders,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

ViNCENNES    .\ND    OtHER    FrENCH    SETTLEMENTS 

The  French  early  improved  the  opening  thus  made  for  them. 
From  1688  to  1697,  little  progress  was  made  in  colonization  owing 
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to  the  wars  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  after  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  the  project  was  taken  up  with  renewed  activity.  In 
1698,  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  under  the  lead  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,'  left  France  for  the  new  world,  and  in  the 
following  year  made  the  settlement  of  Biloxi,  on  Mobile  Bay.  In 
1700,  the  settlement  of  the  French  and  Indians  at  old  Kaskaskia 
was  removed  to  the  spot  where  the  village  of  that  name  now  stands. 
A  year  later,  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Detroit  by 
Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  who,  in  July  of  that  year,  arrived 
from  Montreal  with  a  missionary  and  one  hundred  men,  and  in 
1795  was  authorized  by  the  French  government  to  grant  land  in 
small  quantities  to  actual  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 

In  1702,  Sieur  Juchereau  and  a  missionary  named  Mermet,  estab- 
lished a  "poste"  at  Vincennes.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  wet,  swampy  condition  of  the  surrounding  country,  delayed  the 
development  of  the  little  settlement  here,  but  throughout  the  early 
history  of  the  country  this  post  continued  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

Fort  Chartres  Built 

In  1718,  Fort  Chartres  was  erected  on  the  Mississippi,  sixteen 
miles  above  Kaskaskia.  About  the  fort  rapidly  sprang  up  a  village, 
which  was  subsequently  called  New  Chartres ;  five  miles  away,  the 
Village  of  Prairie  du  Rocher  became  a  'growing  settlement,  while 
all  along  the  river  between  Kaskaskia  and  the  fcrt  a  strong  chain 
of  settlements  was  formed  within  a  year  after  the  fort  was  finished. 
The  erection  of  Fort  Chartres  at  this  point,  however,  was  dictated 
by  national  considerations  rather  than  by  fear  of  the  savages. 
The  colonization  of  Louisiana  consequent  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  influx  of  colonists  who  found  a  home 
at  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  made  this  section  the  key  to  the  French 
possessions  in  America,  the  connecting  link  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  Here  the  French  settlers,  but  little  disturbed  by  the 
forages  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  pushed  their  improvements  up  to 
the  Illinois,  while  lands  were  granted,  though  perhaps  never  occu- 
pied, some  distance  up  this  stream.  The  military  force  found  occu- 
pation in  supporting  the  friendly  Illinois  tribes  against  the  Iroquois 
and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  in  unsatisfactory  or  disastrous  campaigns 
against  the  Chickasaws.     In  the  meantime,  from  the  Southwest  the 
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Spaniards  were  jealovisly  watching  the  French  colonists,  while  the 
British,  gradually  pushing  westward,  were  building  forts  near  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi   rivers. 

The  European  war  of  1741-46,  in  which  France  and  England 
were  opposed,  was  echoed  in  these  western  wilds,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  fort  must  be  strengthened  or  abandoned.  The  former 
course  prevailed,  and  in  1750  the  old  fortress  of  wood  was  trans- 
formed into  one  of  stone,  and  garrisoned  by  a  full  regiment  of 
French  grenadiers.  It  was  from  this  point  that  an  important  con- 
tingent went  out  to  the  capture  of  George  Washington  and  his  forces 
at  Fort  Necessity,  July  4,  1754,  and  thus  furnished  to  George  II 
one  of  the  causes  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities  and  a  beginning  of 
the  "Old  French  war."  In  the  ensuing  war,  a  detachment  burned 
Fort  Granville,  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  another  party  routed 
Major  Grant  near  Fort  Duquesne,  but,  compelled  to  abandon  that 
fortress,  set  it  on  fire  and  floated  down  the  river  in  the  light  of  its 
destroying  flames ;  again  a  large  detachment,  augmented  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  friendly  Indians,  assisted  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  raise  the  British  siege  of  Niagara,  leaving  dead  upon  the  field 
the  flower  of  the  garrison.  The  fort  was  no  longer  in  condition  to 
maintain  the  offensive,  and,  learning  that  the  British  were  preparing 
at  Pittsburgh  to  make  hostile  descent  upon  him,  the  commandant 
writes  to  the  governor  general:  'T  have  made  all  arrangements 
according  to  my  strength,  to  receive  the  enemy."  The  victory  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  decided  the  contest,  but  the  litde  backwoods 
citadel,  knowing  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  dreamed 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  regaining,  on  more  successful  fields, 
the  possessions  thus  lost  to  the  French  Crown.  The  news  that  this 
fort,  with  all  territory  east  of  the  river,  had  been  surrendered  with- 
out so  much  as  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon 
this  patriotic  colony.  Many  of  the  settlers,  with  Laclede,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  new  colony,  expressed  their  disgust  by 
going  to  the  site  of  St.  Louis,  which  they  supposed  to  be  still 
French  ground. 

Fort  Chartres  Surrendered  to  British 

Though  transferred  by  treaty  to  the  English  in  1763,  the  fort 
was  the  last  place  in  North  America  to  lower  the  white  ensign  of 
the  Bourbon  King,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1765  that 
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the  British  formally  accepted  the  surrender  of  Fort  Chartres.  Pon- 
tiac,  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  French,  took  upon  himself,  un- 
aided by  his  former  allies,  to  hold  back  the  victorious  English. 
Major  Loftus,  Captains  Pitman  and  Morris,  Lieutenant  Frazer,  and 
George  Crohan,  some  with  force,  some  in  disguise,  and  others  with 
diplomacy,  sought  to  reach  the  fort  to  accept  its  capitulation,  but 
each  one  was  foiled  and  turned  back  with  his  mission  unaccom- 
plished, glad  to  escape  the  fate  of  that  Englishman  for  which 
Pontiac  assured  them  he  kept  a  "kettle  boiling  over  a  large  fire." 
Wearied  out  with  the  inactivity  of  the  French,  the  Indians  sought 
an,  audience  with  the  commandant,  and  explained  their  attitude. 
"Father,"  said  the  chieftain,  'T  have  long  wished  to  see  thee,  to 
recall  the  battles  which  we  fought  together  against  the  misguided 
Indians  and  the  English  dogs.  I  love  the  French  and  I  have  come 
here  with  my  warriors  to  avenge  their  wrongs."  But  assured  by 
St.  Ange  that  such  service  could  no  longer  be  accepted,  he  gave  up 
the  struggle,  and  the  flag  of  St.  George  rose  in  the  place  of  the  fair 
lilies  of  France.  Thus  another  nationality  was  projected  into  this 
restricted  arena,  a  situation  which  was  immediately  afterward  still 
further  complicated  by  the  secret  Franco-Spanish  treaty,  which 
made  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  the  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
possessions.  "It  is  significant  of  the  different  races,  and  the  varying 
sovereignties  in  that  portion  of  our  country,"  says  a  writer,  "that  a 
French  soldier  from  the  Spanish  City  of  St.  Louis  should  be  married 
to  an  Englishwoman  by  a  French  priest  in  the  British  colony  of 
Illinois." 

\Vholes.\le  French  Migration 

At  the  first  announcement  of  the  treaty  the  natural  hostility  of 
the  people  to  the  English  induced  large  numbers  of  the  colonists  to 
prepare  to  follow  the  French  flag,  and  a  hegira  followed  which 
swept  out  of  the  colony  fully  one-third  of  its  3,000  inhabitants. 
There  was  still  a  large  number  left,  forming  the  largest  colony  in  the 
West;  but  there  were  forces  constantly  at  work  which  gradually 
depleted  its  numbers.  Under  the  British  rule,  an  abnormal  activity 
among  traders  and  land  speculators  was  developed.  The  natives 
were  constantly  overreached  in  trade  by  unscrupulous  persons  pro- 
tected by  the  dominant  power,  and  representatives  of  land  pur- 
chasing organizations  were  acquiring  vast  tracts  of  country  from 
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ignorant  savages,  who  had  Httle  comprehension  of  the  meaning  or 
consequences  of  these  transactions.  These  schemes  and  practices, 
though  happily  brought  to  naught  by  the  Revolution,  rendered  the 
Indians,  for  a  time,  savagely  hostile,  and  left  their  blighting  influ- 
ence long  after  their  removal.  The  lack  of  proper  sympathy  be- 
tween the  governing  race  and  the  governed,  the  hostility  of  the 
savages  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  British,  induced  many 
of  the  French  colonists  to  leave  their  old  homes  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  make  arrangements  to  do  so. 

The  British  garrison  had  hitherto  occupied  the  old  French  Fort 
Chartres,  but  one  day  iu  1772,  the  river  having  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  swept  away  a  bastion  and  the  river  wall,  the  occupants  fled 
with  precipitate  haste  to  the  high  ground  above  Kaskaskia,  where 
they  erected  a  palisade  fort.  This  was  the  principal  achievement 
of  the  British  forces,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
colonies.  In  this  struggle  removed  from  the  scene  of  active  opera- 
tions, the  commandant  resorting  to  the  favorite  means  of  the 
British  during  their  entire  early  history  on  this  continent,  furnished 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  savages,  and  thus  equipped, 
incited  them  to  war  upon  the  unprotected  frontier  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

Clark  as  Father  of  American  Northwest 

So  disastrous  in  their  consequences  and  distracting  in  their  influ- 
ence were  these  attacks,  that  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  early 
set  about  procuring  the  means  to  effectually  check  them.  Recog- 
nizing the  British  posts  at  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  as  the  source 
of  the  Indians'  supplies  and  inspiration,  he  directed  his  efforts 
toward  the  capture  of  these  points,  and,  enlisting  the  interests  of 
Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  securing  such  help  as  he 
could  give,  Clark  was  able  on  June  24,  1778,  to  start  from  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  with  153  men  for  Lower  Illinois.  So  skillfully  did  he 
manage  his  movements  that  he  caught  the  garrison  napping,  and 
captured,  on  the  5th  of  July,  both  force  and  fort  without  the  spilling 
of  a  drop  of  blood.    Cahokia  fell  in  like  manner  without  a  blow. 

County  of  Illinois  Erected 

Clark's  original  plan  contemplated  the  attack  of  Mncennes  as 
the  first  object  of  his  campaign,  but  on  reaching  the  Falls  of  the 
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Ohio,  his  force  being  so  much  smaller  than  he  had  expected,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  change  his  plan  of  operations.  In  his  journal, 
Clark  gives  his  reasons  for  the  change  as  follows :  "As  Post  \'in- 
cennes,  at  this  time,  was  a  town  of  considerable  force,  consisting  of 
nearly  400  militia,  with  an  Indian  town  adjoining,  and  great  num- 
bers continually  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  in  the  scale  of  Indian, 
affairs,  of  more  importance  than  any  other,  I  had  thought  of  attack- 
ing it  first ;  but  now  found  that  I  could  by  no  means  venture  near  it. 
I  resolved  to  begin  my  career  in  the  Illinois,  where  there  were  more 
inhabitants,  but  scattered  in  different  villages,  and  less  danger  of 
being  immediately  overpowered  by  the  Indians :  in  case  of  necessity, 
we  could  probably  make  our  retreat  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but  if  successful,  we  might  pave  our  way  to  the  pos- 
session of  Post  Vincennes."  This  shrewd  forecast  of  the  situation 
was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  issue  of  events.  His  sagacity  in 
dealing  with  the  conquered  posts  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  was 
reenforced  by  the  announcement  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
France  and  the  Colonies,  and  in  August  the  delegation  of  French 
citizens,  which  had  been  sent  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vincennes,  re- 
turned bearing  the  joyful  news  that  the  whole  population  had 
sworn  public  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  had  displayed 
the  American  flag.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  from  Clark, 
the  Virginia  Assembly  in  October  erected  the  whole  territory  thus 
conquered  into  the  County  of  Illinois  and  provided  for  its  govern- 
ment. This  first  attempt  to  organize  the  county  west  of  the  Ohio 
was  thwarted,  however,  by  the  descent  of  the  British  from  Detroit 
in   the   following   December. 

The  French  population  had  garrisoned  the  fort  at  the  suggestion 
of  Clark,  who  subsequently  sent  Captain  Helm  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  government  and  an  agent  to  the  Indians.  On  the 
approach  of  the  British,  Captain  Helm  and  one  private  alone  occu- 
pied the  fort,  who,  by  putting  on  a  bold  front,  obtained  from  the 
besiegers  the  honors  of  war.  This  sudden  change  in  the  situation 
boded  serious  evil  to  the  Kentucky  frontier,  and  necessitated  prompt 
action  upon  the  part  of  Colonel  Clark.  Learning  in  December,  1779, 
that  the  English  commandant,  Henry  Hamilton,  had  greatly  weak- 
ened his  force  by  sending  detachments  elsewhere,  Clark  determined 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  once  with  what  troops  he  could  collect.  After 
enduring  almost  incredible  hardships  and  overcoming  obstacles  that 
would  have  been  insurmountable  to   any  less   determined  officer. 
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Clark  found  himself  once  more  before  the  enemy.  Here  his  skillful 
dispositions  and  unparalleled  audacity  were  again  crowned  with 
success,  and  on  February  24th  he  received  the  capitulation  of  the 
English  garrison. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  English  did  not  long  defer  the 
plans  of  the  \"irginia  commonwealth,  and  the  conquered  territory 
was  at  once  placed  under  control  of  civil  authority,  John  Todd  rep- 
resenting the  sovereignty  of  Virginia  as  county  lieutenant.  This 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  birth  of 
civil  government  in  the  Northwest.  Todd's  instructions  were  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  whole  case ;  he  was  to  conciliate  the  French  and 
Indians ;  to  inculcate  on  the  people  the  value  of  liberty,  and  to 
remove  the  grievances  that  obstruct  the  happiness,  and  increase  the 
prosperity  of  that  country.  These  certainly  were  the  great  ends  to 
be  achieved  if  possible,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  their  accomplish- 
ment was  not  possible.  The  French  population  was  easily  con- 
ciliated, but  the  education  of  a  life-time,  and  the  hereditary  char- 
acteristics of  the  race  rendered  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  liberty.  They  had  grown  up  under  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  the  most  arbitrary  manifestations  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  self-government  involved  too  great  a  risk  for  this  simple 
folk.  The  result  was  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  more  decided,  perhaps,  than  under  British  rule.  To  this  was 
added  a  business  competition,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed; 
more  frequent  hostile  incursions  of  the  Indians  in  which  the  sav- 
ages gradually  forgot  the  old-time  love  for  the  French,  and  the 
repeated  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  made  up  a  sum  of 
discouragements  which  gradually  depleted  this  country  of  the  French 
inhabitants.  This  loss  was  but  imperfectly  repaired,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  been  widely  published,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  had  already  found  much  better  advantages  there 
than  the  older  colonies  afforded ;  yet  the  Indian  depredations  that 
followed  the  Revolutionary  war  deterred  others  from  following 
until  the  general  pacification  at  Greenville  in  1795. 

Org.\xizatio\  of  the  Northwest  Territory 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  r)hio  River,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  \'irginia  three  years  before. 
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and  in  October  following  :\Iaj.-Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  elected  by 
Congress  as  go\ernor.  In  July,  1788,  the  governor  arrived  at  Fort 
Harmar  (now  Marietta),  Ohio,  where,  during  that  year,  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  territory  was  organized.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  administration,  St.  Clair  was  busily  engaged  with 
the  details  of  governmental  organization  and  negotiating  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  found  it  difiicult  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  the  whites  made  war.  On  the  Sth  of  January,  1790,  the 
governor  found  leisure  to  proceed  to  Kaskaskia  to  organize  the 
government  in  that  quarter.  In  August,  1788,  Congress  had  pro- 
vided for  the  adjustment  of  land  disputes  among  the  settlers  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  and  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Clair  early  in 
1790  this  matter  engrossed  the  larger  part  of  his  attention.  Among 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  erection  of  the  first 
county,  including  all  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  Little  Mackinaw  Creek,  and  named  St.  Clair 
after  the  governor.  The  general  situation  is  described  bv  the 
governor  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows:  "The 
Illinois  country,  as  well  as  that  upon  the  Wabash,  has  been  involved 
in  great  distress  ever  since  it  fell  under  the  American  dominion. 
The  people  with  great  cheerfulness  supplied  the  troops  under  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  the  Illinois  regiment  with  e\'erything  they  could 
spare,  and  often  with  much  more  than  they  could  spare  with  any 
convenience  to  themselves.  Most  of  the  certificates  for  these  sup- 
plies are  still  in  their  hands  unliquidated,  and  in  many  instances, 
when  application  has  been  made  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  under 
whose  authority  the  certificates  were  granted,  payment  has  been 
refused.  The  Illinois  regiment  being  disbanded,  a  set  of  men, 
pretending  to  the  authority  of  Virginia,  embodied  themselves,  and  a 
scene  of  general  depredation  ensued.  To  this  succeeded  three  suc- 
cessive and  e.xtraordinary  inundations  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
either  swept  away  their  crops  ox  prevented  their  being  planted.  The 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
the  hostile  incursions  of  some  of  the  tribes  which  had  ever  before 
been  in  friendship  with  them,  and  to  these  was  added  the  loss  of 
the  whole  of  their  last  crops  of  corn  by  an  untimely  frost.  E.xtreme 
misery  could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  such  accumulated 
misfortunes. 
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Divisions  of  the  Northwest  Territory 

r)n  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approved  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Divide  the 
Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  into  Two  Separate  Governments." 
The  one  retaining  the  former  name  was  composed  of  the  present 
State  of  Ohio,  a  small  part  of  Michigan,  and  a  small  part  of  Indiana, 
being  that  part  in  the  southeast  corner  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Indians,  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  other 
district  was  denominated  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  embraced  all 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Ohio.  The  population  of  all  this  tract  of  country,  by  the  census  of 
1800  was  4,875,  of  which  a  small  portion  in  Clark's  grant  was  of 
English  descent ;  the  remainder,  mostly  of  French  extraction,  re- 
sided at  or  near  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  and  Detroit.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  appointed  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  and  during 
his  administration  he  discovered  and  thwarted  the  reckless  specula- 
tion in  public  lands,  which  was  greatly  interfering  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  territory.  Governor  Harrison  thus  describes  the 
situation  in  a  letter  from  \^incennes  to  Mr.  Madison :  "The  court 
established  at  this  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1780,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting 
lands  to  every  applicant.  Having  exercised  this  power  for  some 
time,  without  opposition,  they  began  to  conclude  that  their  right 
over  the  land  was  supreme,  and  that  they  could,  with  as  much 
propriety,  grant  to  themselves  as  to  others.  Accordingly  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  the  whole  country,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  was  divided  between 
the  members  of  the  court,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  entered  on 
their  journal,  each  member  absenting  himself  frofti  court  on  the 
day  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his  favor,  so  that  it  might  appear 
to  be  the  act  of  his  fellows  only.  The  authors  of  this  ridiculous 
transaction  soon  found  that  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it, 
as  they  could  find  no  purchasers,  and  the  idea  of  holding  any  part 
of  the  land  was  by  the  greater  part  of  them  abandoned.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  the  claim  was  discovered,  and  a  part  of  it 
purchased  by  some  of  those  speculators  who  infest  our  country, 
and  through  these  people  a  number  of  others,  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  have  become  concerned,  some  of  whom  are 
actually   preparing  to   make  settlements.     The  price  at  which  the 
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land  is  sold  enables  anybody  to  become  a  purchaser,  one  thousand 
acres  being  frequently  given  for  an  indifferent  horse  or  rifle  gun." 
By  the  treaty  of  1795,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  re- 
served to  the  Indians,  and,  during  his  administration.  Governor 
Harrison  was  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  natives  for  further 
cessions  of  their  lands. 

Indiana  Territory  Divided 

In  1805,  Michigan  was  made  a  separate  territory,  and  the  same 
year  the  first  Legislature  for  Indiana  Territory  was  assembled  at 
Vincennes.  There  were  then  five  counties  in  the  territory — Knox, 
Dearborn  and  Clark  within  the  present  bounds  of  Indiana,  and 
St.  Clair  and  Randolph  within  those  of  Illinois.  At  the  session  of 
1808,  the  County  of  Harrison  was  formed,  and  an  apportionment  of 
the  representatives  to  the  Legislature  was  made,  by  which  three 
members  were  to  be  elected  from  the  County  of  Knox,  one  from 
Harrison,  two  from  Clark  and  three  from  Dearborn — nine  in  all. 
The  Territory  of  Indiana  was  divided  in  1809,  and  the  western  part 
denominated  Illinois.  The  boundary  then,  as  now,  was  the  Lower 
Wabash,  and  the  line  running  north  from  Vincennes,  where  it  last 
leaves  the  Wabash.  In  1810,  the  counties  of  Gibson,  Warwick, 
Washington,  Perry,  Switzerland  and  Posey  were  added,  and  in 
1 81 5  the  law  creating  Jackson  and  Orange  was  passed.  Governor 
Harrison  having  been  appointed,  in  the  fall  of  1812,  to  command  the 
Northwestern  army,  Thomas  Posey  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory,  and  in  the  following  year  the  seat  of  government  was 
moved  from  Vincennes  to  Corydon. 

The  Lords  of  the  Soil  Dispossessed 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  colonies  had  achieved  their 
independence,  and  as  a  nation,  through  the  cession  of  Virginia, 
became  heir  to  the  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  there 
existed  a  prior  claim  to  that  country,  and  one  that  was  not  likely 
to  be  easily  extinguished.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  national  government  to  obtain  a  peaceable  possession  and  its 
partial  success  in  securing  favorable  treaties  with  the  various  tribes, 
it  required  the  campaigns  of  Harmar,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  before 
the   Greenville  treaty  of   1795  gave  to  the  whites  the  undisputed 
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possession  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ctit  the  boundaries 
established  by  this  treaty  gave  the  Indian  nations  all  the  territory 
within  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  except  the  following  tracts : 

I — One  tract  six  miles  square,  where  the  City  of  Ft.  Wayne  is 
now  situated. 

2 — One  tract  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash  River,  at  the  end 
of  the  portage  from  the  ^laumee  River,  about  eight  miles  westward 
from  Ft.  Wayne. 

3 — One  tract  six  miles  square,  at  the  old  ^^'ea  towns  on  the 
Wabash. 

4 — The  tract  called  the  "Illinois  Grant,"  made  to  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  150,000  acres. 

5 — The  Town  of  \'incennes  and  adjacent  lands,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  and  all  similar  lands  at  other 
places  in  possession  of  the  French  and  other  settlers. 

6 — The  strip  of  land  east  of  the  boundary  line,  running  directly 
from  the  site  of  Fort  Recovery,  so  as  to  intersect  the  Ohio  River 
at  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky. 

When  General  Harrison  became  governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
he  was  invested  with  authority  by  the  general  government  to  make 
such  further  treaties  as  would  best  extinguish  the  claims  on  the 
Indians.  Accordingly  at  Vincennes,  September  17,  1802,  a  meeting 
of  certain  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Pottawattamie,  Eel  River, 
Kickapoo,  Piankeshaw  and  Kaskaskia  and  Wea  tribes,  appointed 
the  Pottawattamie  chiefs.  \\'inamac  and  Topinepik,  and  the  Miami 
chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Richardville,  to  settle  a  treaty  for  the 
extinguishment  of  Indian  claims  to  certain  lands  on  the  borders  of 
the  Wabash,  in  the  vicinity  of  \'incennes.  On  June  7,  1803,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  certain  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Delaware,  Shawnee, 
Pottawattamie,  Eel  River,  Kickapoo,  Piankeshaw  and  Kaskaskia 
tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  about  1,600,000  acres  of  land. 
Again  at  Vincennes,  on  the  iSth  day  of  August  of  the  following 
year,  the  Delawares  ceded  their  claim  to  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  the  \\'abash  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  south  of  the  road 
which  led  from  \'incennes  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  Piankeshaws 
relinquishing  their  claims  to  the  same  tract  a  few  days  later.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  near  Mncennes,  August  21,  1805,  the  governor 
secured   from   certain   chiefs   and  warriors  of  the  Delaware,   Pot- 
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tawattamie,  Miami.  Eel  River  and  Wea  tribes  the  cession  of  their 
lands  lying  southeast  of  the  line  running  northeasterly  from  a  point 
about  fifty-seven  miles  due  east  from  \'incennes,  so  as  to  strike  the 
general  boundary  line  (running  from  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  River  to  Fort  Recovery),  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  commencement  on  the  Ohio.  On  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, this  year,  at  Vincennes,  the  Piankeshaw  tribe  ceded  about 
two  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  west  of  the 
Wabash,  and  at  Fort  Wayne,  September  30,  1809,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Delaware,  Eel  River,  Pottawattamie  and  Miami  tribes  ceded  to 
the  United  States  about  two  million  nine  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  lying  principally  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Wabash, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon  Creek.  The  chiefs  of  the  \\'ea 
tribe  in  the  following  month  met  Governor  Harrison  at  Vincennes 
and  acknowledged  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  which  was  also  con- 
firmed by  the  sachems  and  war  chiefs  of  the  Kickapoos  December 
9,  1809,  besides  ceding  a  further  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Founding  of  Prophet's  Town 

Thus  far  the  Indians  had  maintained  amicable  relations  with 
the  whites,  though  it  was  becoming  evident  that  there  was  a  dis- 
turbing element  among  them  brewing  discontent.  In  1805,  Tecum- 
seh  and  his  brother,  La-le-was-i-kaw  (Loud  Voice)  resided  at  one 
of  the  Delaware  villages  on  the  west  fork  of  the  White  River, 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  County  of  Delaware.  Some  time 
during  that  year  "Loud  Voice"  took  upon  himself  the  character  of 
prophet  and  reformer,  and  earnestly  inveighed  against  the  use  of 
whisky,  the  practice  of  Indian  women  marrying  white  men,  and 
the  selling  of  lands,  pointing  out  the  deterioration  of  the  natives 
by  their  contact  with  the  whites  and  the  tendency  of  the  policy 
adopted.  His  crusade  against  their  evils  attracted  quite  a  band  of 
Shawnees  about  him,  who  about  the  end  of  1805  moved  to  Green- 
ville, Ohio.  The  increase  of  their  numbers  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  whites,  aroused  considerable 
alarm  among  the  settlers,  until  the  spring  of  1808,  when  the  band 
removed  to  the  Wabash  near  the  mouth  of  Tippecanoe  Creek,  where 
they  established  the  famous  Prophet's  Town.  These  proceedings 
had  not  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  Governor  Harrison,  who  sent 
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repeated  remonstrances  and  warnings  to  the  band.  The  only  result 
was  to  call  forth  from  the  Prophet  a  deprecatory  reply  and  a 
profession  of  friendship  for  the  whites.  The  matter  proceeded 
until  in  iSiO  a  rupture  seemed  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment. 

H.\KRISOX  AND  TeCUMSEH   TO   "FiGHT  It  Out" 

In  August,  Tecumseh,  accompanied  by  seventy-five  warriors, 
came  to  Vincennes  to  have  an  interview  with  Governor  Harrison. 
From  the  12th  to  the  22d  there  was  a  series  of  conferences  which 
developed  the  grievances  and  determinations  of  the  natives.  In 
one  of  these  conferences  Tecumseh  said:  "Since  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  you  have  killed  some  Shawnees,  Winnebagoes,  Delawares 
and  Miamis,  and  you  have  taken  our  land  from  us ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  remain  at  peace  with  you  if  you  continue  to  do  so.  If 
the  land  is  not  restored  to  us,  you  will  see,  w-hen  we  return  to  our 
homes,  how  it  will  be  settled.  We  shall  have  a  great  council, 
at  which  all  the  tribes  shall  be  present,  when  we  shall  show  to  those 
who  sold  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  claim  they  set  up ;  and  we  shall 
see  what  will  be  done  with  those  chiefs  that  did  sell  the  land  to  you. 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  determination.  It  is  the  determination  of  all 
the  warriors  and  red  people  that  listen  to  me."  At  a  subsequent 
talk  Governor  Harrison  asked  Tecumseh,  explicitly,  if  the  Indians 
would  forcibly  resist  an  attempt  to  survey  the  lands  ceded  at  Fort 
Wayne,  and  was  answered  in  substance,  that  they  would  resist. 
Said  he:  "We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  the  lands."  Governor 
Harrison  replied  that  his  "claims  and  pretentions  would  not  be 
acknowledge  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  "Well,"  said 
Tecumseh,  "as  the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to 
direct  you  to  give  up  the  land.  It  is  true  he  is  so  far  off  that  he  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still  in  his  town  and  drink  his 
wine  while  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 

In  the  meantime,  this  disaffection  among  the  Indians  was  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  though 
no  positive  hostilities  occurred  until  the  middle  of  181 1.  During 
the  summer  of  this  year,  depredations  were  committed  by  straggling 
parties  upon  the  property  of  the  settlers.  Several  surveying  parties 
were  driven  away,  and  others  killed.  During  this  period  Governor 
Harrison  was  striving  by  peaceful  means  to  break  up  the  confedera- 
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tion  of  the.  tribes,  and  preparing  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  Wabash  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  that  vicinity.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June,  Harrison  sent  an  address  to  Tecumseh,  and  the  prophet,  to 
which  the  chiefs  made  a  lengthy  reply,  and  proposed  to  visit  the 
governor  again  in  person.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  Tecumseh 
came  to  Vincennes  in  the  latter  part  of  July  with  about  three  hun- 
dred attendants;  but,  being  met  by  a  formidable  array  of  troops, 
repeated  his  assurance  of  amicable  intentions,  and  immediately  left 
to  draw  the  Southern  tribes  into  the  confederation. 

Battle  at  Prophet's  Town 

During  these  negotiations,  the  governor  had  suspected  the  de- 
signs of  the  Indians,  and,  though  at  one  time  partially  convinced 
that  the  chiefs  would  allow  matters  to  be  adjusted  without  an  appeal 
to  arms,  had  finally  become  impressed  that  the  confederation  at  the 
Prophet's  Town  must  be  suppressed  by  force.  To  this  end,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  a  force  of  some 
nine  hundred  men  set  out  in  September  from  Vincennes  under  com- 
mand of  Harrison.  The  little  army  moved  up  the  Wabash,  and 
erected  Fort  Harrison  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  above  where 
the  City  of  Terre  Haute  now  stands.  Leaving  a  small  garrison 
here,  the  remainder  of  the  army  moved  in  the  direction  of  Prophet's 
Town,  encamping  on  the  2d  of  November  two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Vermillion  River,  where  a  small  block-house  was 
erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabash.  Leaving  a  sergeant  with 
eight  men  to  garrison  it,  with  orders  to  protect  the  boats  employed 
in  transporting  supplies  to  the  army,  the  rest  of  the  force  proceeded 
to  the  Indian  village,  arriving  at  this  point  on  the  6th  of  November. 
The  Indians,  showing  no  disposition  to  give  battle,  the  little  army 
selected  a  site  for  encampment  on  the  banks  of  Burnett  Creek,  seven 
miles  northeast  of  the  present  City  of  Lafayette.  The  troops  en- 
camped in  order  of  battle,  with  clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  fire 
arms  loaded,  and  their  bayonets  fixed.  The  Indians  began  the 
attack  at  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  the 
governor  had  risen  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  the  day.  But  a 
single  gun  was  firecl  by  the  sentinels,  or  by  the  guard,  in  the  direction 
of  the  attack,  as  they  retreated  precipitately  to  the  camp.  As  the 
troops  were  asleep  on  their  arms,  they  were  soon  at  their  stations, 
though  the  war-whoop  and  the  attack  so  soon   followed  the  first 
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alarm  that  the  lines  were  hroken  in  several  places,  and  one  of  the 
companies  was  driven  from  its  position  in  the  line  toward  the 
center  of  the  camp.  The  want  of  concert  among  the  Indians,  and 
their  irregular  mode  of  warfare,  did  not  allow  them  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  success,  or  of  the  blunders  of  their  opponents,  so 
that  as  the  resistance  was  very  obstinate  along  the  line,  they  were 
in  the  end  obliged  to  retreat  in  great  haste.  The  loss  of  General 
Harrison's  force  amounted  to  37  killed  and  151  wounded,  of  which 
latter  number  25  afterward  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
Indians  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  were  probably  between 
six  and  seven  hundred,  and  their  loss  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  whites.  After  burning  the  Indian  town,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  savages,  the  army  returned  to  Vincennes  on  the  17th 
of  November.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was  favorable  to  the 
peace  of  the  frontiers.  Immediately  after  their  defeat,  the  sur- 
viving Indians,  having  lost  faith  in  their  leader,  returned  to  their 
respective  tribes,  the  Prophet  taking  up  his  residence  among  a  small 
band  of  W'yandots. 

The  \V.-\r  of  1S12 

The  rupture  of  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  by  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  former  in  June, 
1812,  was  foreshadowed  for  some  time  previous,  and  the  Canadian 
authorities  taking  advantage  of  the  Indian  disturbance  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  support  of  the  North- 
western tribes.  Accordingly,  the  culmination  of  the  international 
differences  was  preceded  by  various  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  defeated  Indians.  The  American  Government  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  situation,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
181 2  had  caused  the  erection  of  blockhouses,  and  picketed  forts 
throughout  the  Indiana  settlements  which  were  exposed  to  Indian 
depredations.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  on  the  nth  of 
April  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  an  attack  was  made  on  a 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash,  about  thirty-five  miles 
above  \'incennes.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Hutson,  his  four  children  and 
his  hired  man  were  murdered  in  his  absence,  and  on  the  22d  IMr. 
Harryman,  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  was  killed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Wabash,  at  the  mouth  of  Embarrass  Creek,  about  five 
miles  from  A'incennes.     About  the  middle  of  the  Mav  following,  a 
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great  council  of  the  Indians  was  held  at  one  of  their  villages  on  the 
Mississinewa  River,  at  which  nearly  all  the  northwetern  tribes  were 
represented.  The  general  expression  at  this  council  was  in  favor 
of  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  the  United  States,  though  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  surrender  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
murders  mentioned.  Tecumseh,  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
council,  left  with  his  following,  and  soon  successfully  attacked, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British,  the  northern  forts  at  :Mackinaw 
and  Chicago.  On  the  i6th  of  August,  General  Hull  surrendered 
Detroit,  which  so  emboldened  the  Winnebagoes,  Pottawattamies 
and  Kickapoos  that  they  sent  out  war  parties  to  prey  upon  the  fron- 
tier settlements.  Two  men  were  killed  while  making  hay  near  Fort 
Harrison  on  the  3d  of  September.  On  the  4th,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  fort,  during  which  one  of  the  blockhouses  was  set  on  fire,  the 
garrison,  however,  eventually  repelling  the  attack.  On  the  3d  oc- 
curred the  "Pigeon  Roost  massacre."  Two  men  hunting  bee  trees 
were  surprised  and  killed  by  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  Shawnees,  who 
that  night  attacked  the  Pigeon  Roost  settlement,  situated  within  the 
present  limits  of  Scott  County,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  killed  one 
man,  five  women  and  sixteen  children. 

The  Harrison  Cvmpaigns 

In  August,  1812,  Governor  Harrison  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  forces  being  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  in  the  middle  of 
September  arrived  with  a  force  of  2,700  men  at  Fort  Wayne,  where 
a  force  of  Indians  had  been  besieging  the  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  They  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force. 
General  Harrison  sending  out  several  detachments  in  pursuit.  These 
detachments  failed  to  overtake  the  savages,  but  destroyed  the  im- 
portant village  of  0-nox-see,  on  the  Elkhart  River,  Little  Turtle's 
town  on  the  Eel  River,  and  a  ^liami  village  near  the  forks  of  the 
Wabash.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  General  Harrison  was 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Northwestern  army,  and  assign- 
ing the  duty  of  operating  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  and 
Illinois  Rivers  to  a  force  of  2,000  troops  stationed  at  Vincennes,  he 
began  preparations  for  his  campaign  against  Detroit.  The  force  at 
Vincennes,  under  the  command  of  General  Hopkins,  set  out  early 
in  November  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  Indian  country  as 
far  as  the  Prophet's  town,  which  had  been  rebuilt.     This  village 
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and  a  large  one  in  the  near  vicinity  belonging  to  the  Kickapoos  were 
destroyed  and  a  detachment  sent  out  to  destroy  one  seven  miles  out 
on  Wild  Cat  Creek.  Here  the  detachment  met  with  a  repulse.  The 
whole  force  then  prepared  to  attack  the  savages,  but  were  delayed 
by  stress  of  weather  for  a  day  or  two,  and  when  they  reached  the 
point,  though  naturally  easy  of  defense,  the  Indians  were  found  to 
have  deserted  the  place.  The  lack  of  clothing  and  the  severity  of 
the  weather  made  the  further  pursuit  of  the  savages  impracticable, 
and  the  expedition  returned  to  Vincennes  in  safety. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  against  Detroit,  General  Harrison  had 
established  a  depot  of  supplies  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  thence  a  choice  detachment  of  his  army, 
and,  while  making  a  demonstration  against  Detroit,  to  cross  the 
straits  on  the  ice  and  actually  invest  Maiden,  the  British  stronghold 
in  Canada.  Before  attempting  this,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
break  up  the  Miami  villages  on  the  Mississinewa  River,  and  thus 
cripple  any  attack  that  might  be  attempted  from  this  quarter. 
Although  the  Miamis  professed  to  be  neutral,  their  participation  in 
the  attacks  upon  Forts  Wayne  and  Harrison  made  it  probable  that 
a  favorable  opportunity  would  render  them  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hostile  tribes.  A  detachment  of  6ck)  troops  pro- 
ceeded from  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  a  few 
days  later  surprised  an  Indian  town  occupied  by  a  number  of  the 
Delawares  and  Miamis,  and  advancing  down  the  river  destroyed 
three  other  villages,  when  the  expedition  returned  and  encamped  on 
the  site  of  the  first  village.  On  the  following  morning,  about  a 
half  hour  before  day,  while  the  officers  were  holding  a  council  of 
war,  the  savages  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  camp.  In 
this  engagement,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  the  troops  suffered 
a  loss  of  eight  killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  The  Indians,  who 
numbered  about  300  and  were  under  the  command  of  Little  Thun- 
der, a  nephew  of  Little  Turtle,  suffered  a  much  heavier  loss,  and 
were  forced  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  whites  in  pos- 
session of  the  ground  and  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners  captured 
in  the  surprise  of  the  first  village.  The  want  of  provisions  and 
forage,  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  rumor  that  Tecumseh  was 
at  the  principal  village  further  down  the  Mississinewa  River,  deterred 
the  troops  from  making  any  further  advance,  and  a  retreat  toward 
Greenville  was  begun  and  accomplished  without  serious  annoyance 
from  the   savages.      In  the   following  summer  Perry's  victory  on 
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the  lake  paved  the  way  for  Harrison's  victory  over  the  Indians  and 
British  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  River,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
which  ended  the  hostilities  in  the  Northwest.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
1814,  Harrison  concluded  a  treaty  at  Greenville;  Ohio,  by  which 
the  Indians  buried  the  tomahawk,  whether  the  war  ceased  with 
the  British  or  not,  but  this  proviso  was  put  out  of  the  question  on 
the  24th  of  December  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  With  the  return  of 
peace,  further  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  survey  of  the  lands  thus  made  secure,  was  rapidly 
pushed  forward. 

The  Public  Land  Survey 

The  public  lands  of  the  General  Government  were  all  surveyed 
upon  the  same  general  system.  To  this  end,  "meridian  lines"  run- 
ning due  north  from  the  mouth  of  some  river  are  first  established. 
These  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  "base  lines"  running  east 
and  west.  The  "first  principal  meridian"  is  a  line  running  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  east  line  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  "second  principal  meridian"  is  a  line  run- 
ning due  north  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Blue  River,  eighty-nine 
miles  west  of  the  former.  The  only  base  line  running  through  this 
state  crosses  it  from  east  to  west  in  latitude  38°  30',  leaving  the 
Ohio  twenty-five  miles  above  Louisville,  and  striking  the  Wabash 
four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  River.  From  this  base 
line  the  Congressional  townships  of  six  miles  square  are  numbered 
north  and  south,  and  from  the  second  principal  meridian  all  the 
ranges  of  townships  are  numbered  east  and  west,  except  the  coun- 
ties of  Switzerland,  Dearborn,  and  part  of  Franklin,  Union,  Wayne 
and  Randolph.  This  part  of  the  state  was  surveyed  in  townships 
from  a  base  line  of  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  in  ranges 
west  of  the  first  principal  meridian.  The  "Clark  Grant"  in  Clark 
County  and  the  old  French  lands  in  Knox  County  are  also  excep- 
tions to  the  regularity  of  the  general  survey  of  the  state.  Townships 
are  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal  parts,  or  thirty-six  square  miles, 
containing  640  acres  each,  called  sections.  These  sections  are  sub- 
divided into  halves,  of  320  acres,  and  quarters,  of  160  acres  each, 
which  last  are  again  subdivided  into  halves,  of  eighty  acres  and 
quarters  of  forty  acres  each.  "Fractions"  are  parts  of  sections 
intersected  by  streams,  or  confirmed  claims  or  reservations,  and  are 
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of  various  sizes.  The  sections  of  a  township  are  designated  by 
numbers,  beginning  with  the  northeast  corner  and  following  in 
regular  order  to  the  west  side,  the  second  tier  of  sections  beginning 
on  the  west  side  of  the  township  and  proceeding  east.  That  portion 
of  the  state  in  the  southeast  corner,  which  was  included  in  the 
Ohio  survey,  was  disposed  of  at  the  Cincinnati  land  office.  The 
rest  of  the  public  lands  in  this  state  were  principally  disposed  of  at 
offices  established  at  Jeffersonville,  Vincennes,  Crawfordsville, 
Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne  and  Winamac. 

Orgaxizatiox  of  the  State 

The  restoration  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  pacification 
of  the  Indians  in  1S15,  brought  a  great  increase  of  population  to  the 
territory,  so  that  in  December  of  this  year  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  territory  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  the  admission 
of  Indiana  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Under  an  enabling  act  of 
Congress,  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  was  elected,  and 
held  its  sessions  from  the  loth  to  the  29th  of  June,  1816,  and,  on 
the  nth  of  December  following,  the  state  was  formally  admitted  to 
the  Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Until  the  close  of  the  territorial  government,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  or  had  been 
so  recently  purchased  as  not  to  have  been  surveyed  and  exposed  to 
sale.  The  maps  of  the  state,  even  as  late  as  1818,  represented  the 
Indian  boundary  as  starting  from  a  point  in  the  northern  part  of 
Jackson  County  and  running  northeast  to  the  Ohio  line,  near  Fort 
Recovery,  and  northwest  to  the  Wabash,  a  few  miles  above  Terre 
Haute,  Vincennes  was  then  by  far  the  most  considerable  town  in 
the  new  state.  The  Indian  trade  was  then  large  ;  there  was  generally 
one  or  more  companies  of  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Knox  at 
that  place;  the  business  at  the  land  office  and  the  bank,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  French  to  settle  in  a  village  rather  than  on  a 
farm,  brought  together  a  population  of  nearly  2,000. 

Corydon.  the  seat  of  government,  had  a  good  stone  court  house 
built  by  the  speaker  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  often  called  from  the  hammer  and  trowel  to  the  chair.  The 
other  buildings  there,  not  exceeding  100  in  number,  were  either 
cabins  or  of  hewn  logs.     The  sites  of  New  Albany  and  Madison 
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presented  here  and  there  a  few  comfortable  houses,  and  perhaps 
loo  cabins.  Jeffersonville  and  Lawrenceburg  had  been  longer  set- 
tled, but  except  the  then  fine  residence  of  Governor  Posey  at  the 
former  place,  there  was  no  other  good  building  in  either,  and 
Charleston,  Salem,  \'evay.  Rising  Sun  and  Brookville  were  then 
talked  of  as  having  magnificent  prospects  for  the  future.  There 
were  very  few  large  farms  in  the  state  in  1816.  The  range  of  wild 
grass,  the  mast  and  roots  were  so  abundant  in  the  woods  that  bogs, 
cattle  and  horses  required  but  little  other  food,  and  that  was  in 
general  corn  alone.  It  is  probable  that  a  single  cornfield  of  from  five 
to  twenty  acres  constituted  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  farms  then 
cultivated  in  the  state. 

Development  of  St.\te  and  Formation  of  Counties 

In  1828  the  General  Government  purchased  the  "ten-mile  strip" 
along  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  and,  in  1832,  extinguished  the 
remaining  claims  of  the  Indians,  save  the  numerous  reservations  in 
the  northern  part.  In  1835  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  were 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  1840  all  save  a  few  had 
emigrated  from  the  special  reservations.  Among  these  were  several 
bands  in  the  St.  Joseph  Valley,  Michigan,  whose  picturesque 
departure  is  given  elsewhere.  As  the  state  was  thus  left  free  for 
settlement,  the  surveyor  pioneered  the  advancing  civilization,  and 
counties  were  rapidly  organized  in  response  to  the  growing  demand 
of  the  increasing  population.  The  tide  of  immigration  came  prin- 
cipally from  the  South  at  first,  and  later  from  the  East,  the  organ- 
ization of  counties  giving  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the  nature  of 
this  development.  At  the  organization  of  the  state  government, 
fifteen  counties  had  been  formed,  and  others  were  organized  as 
follows:  1817,  Daviess,  Pike,  Jennings,  Sullivan;  1818,  Crawford, 
Dubois,  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Ripley,  Spencer,  \"ander- 
burg,  Vigo;  1819,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Owen;  1820,  Scott,  Martin;  1821, 
Bartholomew,  Greene,  Henry,  Parke,  Union;  1822,  Decatur,  Marion, 
Morgan,  Putnam,  Rush,  Shelby ;  1823,  Hamilton.  Johnson,  Madison, 
Montgomery;  1824,  Allen,  Hendricks,  Vermillion;  1825,  Clay;  1826, 
Delaware,  Fountain,  Tippecanoe;  1828,  Carroll,  Hancock,  Warren; 
1829,  Cass;  1830,  Boone,  Clinton,  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph;  1831,  Grant; 
1832,  LaGrange,  LaPorte ;  1834,  Huntington,  White;  1835,  ]\Iiami, 
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Wabash;  1836,  Adams,  Brown,  DeKalb,  Fulton,  Kosciusko, 
Marshall,  Noble,  Porter;  1837,  Blackford,  Lake,  Steuben,  Wells, 
Jay;  1838,  Jasper;  1840,  Benton;  1842,  Whitley;  1844,  Howard, 
Ohio,  Tipton;  1850,  Starke;   1859,  Newton. 


CHAPTER  II 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF   THE  COUXTY 

Present  Elkhart  County  Defined  by  Creative  Act — The 
State,  a  Water-Cut  Plain — St.  Joseph  River  in  Prehistoric 
Times — Fossils  of  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Joseph — Surface 
Geology — Watershed  Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi — ^Glacial  Drift  and  Soils — Billows  of  Land 
and  Prairies — Watershed  Between  the  Big  and  Little 
Elkhart — The  County  a  Child  of  the  St.  Joseph  River — 
The  St.  Joseph  and  Its  Tributaries — The  Lakes  of  the 
County — Mineral  Springs,  Oil  and  Gas — Be.-\sts  and  Rep- 
tiles IN  Primitive  Times — The  Fe.\thered  Tribe — Disap- 
pearance of  Certain  Beasts  and  Birds — The  Coming  of 
New  Birds  and  Animals. 

By  somewhat  circuitous  routes  we  have  reached  our  destination, 
Elkhart  County ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  them  in  order  to 
lay  down  an  illuminating  background  for  the  central  figure.  As 
will  be  noted  in  the  creation  of  the  counties  throughout  the  state, 
St.  Joseph  County  was  organized  at  the  same  time  as  Elkhart,  and 
to  them  were  attached  for  political  purposes  the  region  afterward 
divided  into  Lake,  Porter,  LaPorte,  LaGrange,  Steuben  and  Kosci- 
usko counties. 

Present  Elkhart  County  Defined  by  Creative  Act 

During  the  '20s,  and  covering  the  period  of  the  first  pioneer  set- 
tlement of  Elkhart  County,  Allen  County  embraced  the  territory 
which  was  later  subdivided  into  Elkhart,  Noble  and  LaGrange  coun- 
ties. In  1830  the  territorial  limits  of  Elkhart  were  literally  fixed : 
for  they  have  never  been  changed.  Therefore  this  history,  in  all 
27 
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its   phases,   is  henceforth   confined   to   the   Elkhart   County  of   the 
present. 

The  influx  of  settlers  during;  1827-28,  both  from  the  East  and 
down  the  St.  Joe  Valley  from  the  more  populous  regions  of  south- 
west Michigan,  was  a  stimulant  to  the  formation  of  new  counties 
in  northern  Indiana.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  cooperation 
through  law  and  government  had  its  way,  and  an  ajipeal  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pioneers  to  the  Indiana  Legislature  of  1829-30 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  County  of  Elkhart  through  an  act 
approved  in  January,  1830.  The  northern  boundary  of  Indiana 
had  been  fixed,  and  that,  of  course,  constituted  the  northern  line  of 
the  new  county,  the  limits  of  which  were  described  in  the  creative 
act  as  follows:  Beginning  on  the  north  line  of  the  state  where 
the  center  line  of  range  4  strikes  the  same,  thence  east  to  the  line 
dividing  ranges  7  and  8,  thence  south  to  the  line  dividing  townships 
34  and  35  north,  and  thence  west  to  the  central  section  line  of  range 
4  east,  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.  These  are  the  legal 
bounds  of  the  territory  described,  in  the  following  pages,  from  the 
standpoint  of  natural  history. 

The  State  a  Water-Cut  Plain 

Indiana  is  nearly  a  plain,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  lakes,  and  a 
product  of  the  glacial  period.  The  ri\ers  and  other  water  courses 
then  cut  their  way  through  the  plain  and  the  bordering  hills.  The 
general  trend  of  the  plain  is  to  the  southwest.  The  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  is  about  1,000  feet  in  the  northern  and  eastern  section, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  313  feet.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  is  a  small  section  where  the  flow  of  the  water  is 
toward  the  north.  This  section  is  drained  by  the  Maumee,  which 
flows  northeastwardly  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  St.  Joseijh,  which 
flows  northwardly  into  Lake  Michigan.  All  the  other  streams,  of 
any  importance,  find  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  watershed  toward  the  southwest  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  by  several  hundred  feet  the  general  surface  of  what 
was  originally  nearly  level. 

St.  Joseph   River  in   Prehistoric  Times 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  were 
at  one  time  connected  by  a  great   river,  or  estuary,  which  passed 
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almost  diagonally  across  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and 
penetrated  far  into  northern  Indiana.  The  present  valley  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  network  of 
lakes,  was  in  those  times  a  section  of  this  connecting  band  between 
the  two  lakes,  and  the  floor  of  its  beautiful  prairies  was  laid  by 
deposits  which  sifted  down  from  these  ocean  waters  which  then 
mingled  with  the  great  sea  stretching  over  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  the  northeastern  section  of  Canada  to  the 
British  Isles. 

Fossils  of  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Joseph 

In  many  portions  of  the  St.  Joseph  valley  geologists  have  found 
many  rare  specimen  belonging  to  the  Silurian,  or  reptile  age,  and 
the  Carboniferous,  or  coal  age,  when  that  section  of  the  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
specimens  is  here  given  : 

Fossils  of  the  lower  Silurian  age,  Trenton  period :  Radiates — 
polyp  corals,  the  petraia  corniculum,  columnaria  alveolata,  taeniasta 
spinoza.  Mollusks— chateles  lycoperdon  or  costalis  leptaena  placi- 
fera,  ptilodictya  fenestrata,  retepora  incepta,  trilobites,  calymene 
senaria. 

Hudson  period:     Radiates — favisstella  stellata. 

Upper  Silurian,  Niagara  period:  Radiates — chaeteles-corals, 
chonophyllum  Niagarense,  favosites  Niag.  Mollusks — fenestella. 
Radiates — crinoids,  caryocrinus  ornatus.  Brachiopods — atrypa 
nodostriata ;  spirifer  sulcatus  occidentalis ;  O.  testudintaria. 

Carboniferous  :  trigoncarpum,  tricuspidatum  and  lepidodendron. 
Some  very  perfectly  preserved  crinoid  stems,  showing  the  star- 
shaped  joint  most  distinctly. 

Devonian  period:  Radiates — Zaphrentis  gigantes,  Z.  Rafin- 
esquii,  Phillipsastrea  verneuill ;  cyahophyllum  rugosum ;  favosites 
goldfussi;  syringopora  Maclurii ;  aulopora  coranta. 

Following  the  geological  ages  when  the  limestones  and  other  rock 
deposits  were  crudely  formed  in  northern  Indiana  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Glacial  epoch,  when  the  great  glaciers  from  the  north- 
east crept  over  a  large  portion  of  Canada  and  northern  United 
States,  not  missing  southern  Michigan  or  northern  Indiana  in  their 
resistless  onward  movement.  It  is  probable  that  they  assisted  in 
forming  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  scooping  out  some 
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of  the  lake  basins.  From  some  cause  which  is  still  unsolved  .by 
scientists  and  geologists,  the  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  was 
so  moderated  that  the  glaciers  melted  and  retreated  northward, 
forming  gradually,  as  is  supposed,  the  nucleus  of  the  chain  of  great 
lakes. 

Surface  Geology 

The  surface  geology  of  Elkhart  County,  in  common  with 
Indiana's  three  northern  tiers  of  counties,  is  of  glacial  origin,  and 
that  section  of  the  state  is  covered  with  drift.  The  moraines,  or 
accumulations  of  ground  material  at  the  glacial  edges,  are  plainly 
marked  in  various  sections  of  the  county.  The  finest  and  softest 
of  the  accumulations  were  filtered  through  the  coarser  material  and 
formed  beds  of  clay,  and  wherever  a  huge  piece  of  ice  gouged  out 
the  clay,  there  the  ice  melted  and  left  an  inland  lake.  Other 
material  that  was  coarser  and  harder  was  washed  together  and 
formed  beds  of  sand. 

Watershed  Between  Gre.a.t  Lakes  and  the  IMississippi 

The  great  Valparaiso  moraine,  extending  in  a  generally  north- 
westerly direction,  and  several  miles  in  width,  crosses  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county  (its  course  being  readily  observed  between 
Nappanee  and  Wakarusa),  and  the  crest  of  this  is  the  dividing 
line  of  the  watershed  between  the  north  and  the  south.  Owing  to 
this  feature  of  the  topography,  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  the 
county  is  into  the  great  lakes  via  the  St.  Joseph  River,  while  a 
small  division  of  land  about  Nappanee  drains  into  the  Kankakee 
and  thence  into  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  said  that  one  street 
of  Nappanee  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  which 
flow  into  Turkey  creek  and  those  which  go  south  into  the  Kankakee. 

Glacial  Drift  and  Soils 

In  Volume  XXV  of  the  Indiana  Geologic  Reports,  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "In  common  with  all  the  counties  in  which  lakes 
occur,  the  surface  of  Elkhart  County  is  wholly  covered  with  drift, 
the  thickness  known  at  three  points:  Elkhart.  Goshen  and  New 
Paris,  122,  162,  90  feet  respectively."     Some  years  ago  a  well  was 
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sunk  at  Elkhart  to  a  depth  of  125  feet,  with  hope  of  securing  an 
artesian  flow,  but  the  driU  coming  in  contact  with  boulders,  further 
drilling  was  discontinued.  The  material  passed  through  for  the 
first  twenty-five  feet  was  gravel,  and  all  the  succeeding  100  feet  was 
"hard-pan,"  or  indurated  glacial  clay  with  occasional  thin  strata  of 
quicksand.  Continuing,  the  above  report  says:  "The  surface  of 
this  drift  is  more  level  than  in  counties  to  the  east  and  south,  an 
area  of  about  two  hundred  square  miles  in  the  northwestern  and 
southeastern  parts  being  of  extensive  gravel  plains.  The  uplands 
consist  of  till  plains,  with  an  area  of  125  square  miles  in  the  south- 
western part  oi  the  county,  and  of  morainic  belts,  more  broken,  in 
the  south  and  west  parts.  The  elevation  in  feet  above  tide,  of  some 
railroad  stations  is:  Bristol,  783;  Dunlap,  747;  Elkhart,  725-755; 
Goshen,  796;  Millersburg,  885  ;  New  Paris,  813 ;  Vistula,  808.  The 
gravel  plains  in  general  are  below  800  feet  level,  uplands  mainly 
between  800  and  900  feet,  and  several  above  900."  The  surface  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  reckoned  as  600  feet  above  ocean  level,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  certain  points  in  the  county  are  from  200  to  300 
feet  higher  than  the  lake. 

Of  this  glacial  drift,  covering  the  county  at  such  varying  depths, 
a  comparatively  very  thin  layer  at  the  surface  has,  by  the  well  known 
processes  of  nature  which  are  continually  taking  place  before  our 
eyes,  been  transformed  into  "soil,"  from  which  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  have  for  centuries  drawn  their  sustenance.  In 
few  counties  of  the  state  could  there  be  found  greater  diversity  of 
soil  than  in  Elkhart  County ;  often  a  restricted  area  of  a  few  square 
miles  will  contain  several  varieties  of  land,  adapted  to  various  agri- 
cultural products.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  classify,  otherwise  than 
roughly,  the  different  qualities  of  land  and  their  extent.  But  an 
attempt  at  classification  w-ould  result  merely  in  the  following: 
Sandy  soil,  timber  loam,  prairie  loam  and  some  vegetable  loam. 
The  first  named  prevails  most  generally  in  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  county,  in  Washington  and  York  townships.  It  will  not 
produce  wheat  as  abundantly  as  other  kinds  of  soil,  though  the 
quality  of  what  is  produced  is  excellent.  But  it  is  warm,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  potato  and  of  fruits, 
especially  small  fruits.  In  some  places  on  the  hills  the  soil  is 
a  strong  clay.  The  timber  loam,  which  prevails  over  a  large  part 
of  the  central  and  southern  areas  of  the  county,  is  of  great  depth 
and  richness,  and  has  fully  rewarded  with  abundant  harvest  those 
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who  have  persevered  in  clearing  it  and  subduing  the  natural 
obstacles  to  cultivation.  The  prairie  loam,  peculiar  to  the  prairie 
belts,  which  formed  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  county  originally, 
may  be  described  as  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  and 
sand  with  some  clay,  and  is  exceedingly  productive.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  raising  all  sorts  of  cereals  as  well  as  horticultural 
products.  What  has  been  termed  the  vegetable  mold  is  found  in 
more  restricted  areas  in  this  county  than  in  some  other  districts 
of  northern  Indiana.  It  is  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
formed  in  extinct  lakes  and  marshes,  being,  in  fact,  a  peat  bed, 
and  where  not  cultivated  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  marsh 
grass  and  flowering  plants.  By  drainage  and  proper  treatment  it  is 
rendered  exceedingly  fertile. 

Discussing  these  aspects  of  the  county,  a  state  report  says: 
"A  part,  perhaps  a  third,  of  the  surface  of  the  county  at  the  time 
of  first  settlement  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  very  large  trees 
and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  bushes  and  shrubs;  the  remainder  is 
mostly  'burr-oak  openings'  and  prairie,  while  a  small  p^r  cent  is 
covered  with  peat  bogs,  lakes  and  marshes.  The  soil  of  the  'open- 
ings' is  a  sandy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  highly  esteemed  for 
its  large  yield  of  wheat  and  grass;  after  years  of  successive  crop- 
pings  this  is  promptly  restored  to  its  original  productiveness  by 
turning  under  a  crop  of  clover.  The  strong  clay  soil  of  woodland 
is  very  productive,  especially  of  corn  and  grasses.  The  black, 
peaty  loam  of  prairies  and  drained  swamps  is  famous  for  corn  and 
grass,  except  during  seasons  of  long  drought." 

Billows  of  Land  and  Prairies 

Elkhart  county  is  fitly  described  as  ha\-ing  a  rolling  surface.  It 
was  therefore  with  admiration  and  delight  that  the  pioneer,  having 
struggled  through  many  miles  of  forest  and  crossing  over  numerous 
swells  of  land  from  one  high  horizon  crest  to  another,  viewed  such 
a  beautiful  level  expanse  as  Elkhart  Prairie  presented.  And  then 
also  there  were  Pleasant  Plain,  a  little  oasis  south  of  the  present 
City  of  Elkhart,  and  Two-Mile  Plain,  directly  east  of  the  same 
city  and  extending  along  the  course  of  the  St.  Joseph.  The  prairies 
were  eagerly  sought  by  the  early  settlers,  who  all  concurred  in 
describing  these  virgin  spots  as  of  surpassing  loveliness,  the  ground 
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being  covered  with  thrifty  and  luxuriant  grasses  and  embellished 
with  flowers  of  every  hue.  ^4  '^Fi'^^WQ 

Watershed  Between  the  Big  and  Little  Elkhart 

But  apart  from  these  few  level  areas  the  country  in  all  directions 
rose  and  fell  in  gentle  undulations,  as  though  at  the  crisis  of  its 
formation  the  earth  had  been  rolling  in  long,  smooth  billows,  and 
then  had  been  suddenly  stayed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  and 
hardened  and  fixed  in  the  manner  which  all  the  races  of  mankind 
have  beheld  it.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  following 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Elkhart,  nature  has  left  a  monument 
of  her  original  efforts  more  conspicuous  than  the  ordinary.  This  is 
the  picturesque  ridge,  or  range  of  hills,  which  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
forming  the  barrier  between  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Elkhart  streams.  This  ridge  forms  one  of  the  highest  points 
in  the  county.  From  the  highest  point  overlooking  the  village  of 
Middlebury  the  view  extends  for  many  miles,  and  on  a  clear  day, 
and  when  the  line  of  vision  is  not  hindered  by  foliage,  the  Town 
of  White  Pigeon  in  Michigan  may  be  clearly  seen.  This  ridge  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  great  moraines  left  from  the  glacial  period. 

The  County  a  Child  of  the  St.  Joseph  River 

The  topography  of  Elkhart  County  presents  several  natural 
divisions  formed  by  its  larger  water  courses.  Practically  the  entire 
county  is  in  the  valley  of  the  rapid-flowing  St.  Joseph  River.  But 
from  the  northeast  corner  to  the  southwest  may  be  discerned  three 
distinct  basins,  two  of  them  formed  by  tributaries  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  one  by  the  Kankakee.  The  valley  of  the  Little  Elkhart  seems  as 
distinctly  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county  as  though 
nature  had  intended  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  different  people.  But 
civil  boundaries  and  modern  geography  makers  disregard  such  seem- 
ing intents  of  nature,  and  civilization  in  its  progress  overrides  and 
breaks  down  every  barrier  not  only  between  such  adjacent  localities 
but  also  between  most  dissundered  nations  and  races.  Neverthe- 
less, and  notwithstanding  that  the  railroad  has  burrowed  its  way 
over  and  through  the  enclosing  ridges,  this  beautiful  and  fertile 
region  along  the  Little  Elkhart  retains  its  own  individuality  in  the 
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topographic  outlines  of  Elkhart  County.  The  division  of  the  county 
comprising  the  area  drained  hy  the  Elkhart  River  and  its  principal 
tributary,  Turkey  Creek,  is  much  more  extensive,  reaching  from 
the  prominent  ridge  southeast  of  Bristol  to  the  great  \'alparaiso 
moraine  which  we  have  already  described  as  forming  the  crest 
between  the  watersheds  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Its  Tributaries 

The  waters  of  Elkhart  County  form  no  inconspicuous  feature 
in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  county.  The  largest  stream 
in  the  county  is  the  St.  Joseph  River,  which  enters  from  Michigan 
about  six  miles  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county  and 
flows,  southwesterly,  into  St.  Joseph  County.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Elkhart,  Little  Elkhart  rivers  and  Christiana  Creek, 
and  these  with  many  other  smaller  streams  and  lakes  water  every 
part  of  the  county's  surface. 

The  fall  of  the  streams  is  such  that  hydraulic  power  has  been 
easy  to  obtain  in  many  places,  resulting  in  the  building  of  mills 
and  factories  from  the  years  of  pioneer  history  to  the  present  time. 
Turkey  Creek  is  a  considerable  stream,  and,  now  that  its  channel 
has  been  straightened  by  dredging,  carries  off  the  drainage  of  a 
large  area  in  a  current  almost  as  rapid  as  a  mill  race.  Historic 
through  its  surroundings  and  the  advantages  it  has  conferred,  is 
Rock  Run,  the  small  but  beautiful  streamlet  that  joins  the  Elkhart 
west  of  Goshen.  Rock  Run  afforded  power  for  one  of  the  earliest 
mills  in  the  county,  and  along  its  banks  are  still  located  numerous 
industries. 

The  Lakes  of  the  County 

Aside  from  the  rivers  and  streams,  the  bodies  of  water  in 
Elkhart  County  are,  with  few  exceptions,  what  are  known  as  "dead 
lakes" ;  that  is,  they  have  no  natural,  or  surface  outlet.  They  are 
usually  dammed  by  ridges  of  earth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
drain  them,  if  it  were  advantageous  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
Many  of  them  are  slowly  being  extinguished  by  nature,  their  waters 
evaporating  and  their  beds  filling  up  with  decaying  vegetation. 

The  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Elkhart  County  are  in  Osolo  Town- 
ship.    Simonton  Lake,  several  miles  north  of  Elkhart,  is  about  ij^ 
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miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Nearby  is  the 
cultivated  bed  of  what  was  once  "Mud"  Lake,  which  has  been 
drained.  A  ridge  separates  this  lake  bed  from  Cooley  Lake,  which 
also  is  approaching  extinction.  Heaton  Lake  is  another  well  known 
body  of  water  in  this  township.  Northeast  of  Goshen  are  several 
small  lakes.  Wolf  Lake  being  especially  picturesque  by  reason  of 
its  mirror-like  surface  and  dense  surrounding  foliage.  In  Harrison 
Township,  east  of  Wakarusa,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  lake  in 
the  general  features  which  have  been  described.  Here  we  see 
as  it  were  a  deep  basin  set  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  perhaps 
lOO  feet  below  the  general  surface ;  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  draining 
only  a  limited  area  of  country ;  without  visible  outlet,  covered  in 
summer  by  rank  aquatic  growth,  and,  though  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  gradually  disappearing  into  the  soil  and  air.  The  bog  and 
water  have  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet,  but  the 
unstable  muck  in  places  seems  without  ascertainable  depth.  When 
the  Wabash  Railroad  was  built  through  this  part  of  the  county  the 
line  had  to  be  deflected  to  the  south  of  the  first  survey  because 
no  piling  let  down  into  the  quagmire  could  reach  a  firm  bottom  and 
consequently  no  trestle  be  constructed  of  suflicient  strength  to 
uphold  a  heavy  train. 

iMiNERAL  Springs,  Oil  .\nd  G.\s 

Of  never  failing  interest  in  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  county  are  the  mound  springs  about  Wakarusa.  In  these  the 
water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground,  and  from  the  long-continued 
precipitation  of  bog  iron  about  the  opening  has  arisen  a  mound, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  water  has  channeled  a  course.  There 
are  several  springs  of  mineral  water  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
A  late  state  geological  report  speaks  of  the  Lambert  mineral  well 
of  saline-carbonated  water  in  the  south  part  of  Elkhart.  The  well 
was  started  many  years  ago  in  search  of  oil  or  gas.  At  290  feet 
below  the  surface  a  strong  vein  of  mineral  water  was  found,  which 
arose  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  top.  This  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  common  salt  and  when  pumped  has  a  temperature  of 
54°.  It  is  very  clear  and  sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
it  holds  in  solution.  It  is  without  odor  and  has  a  salty  but  not 
disagreeable  taste. 

Hopes  have  always  been  entertained  that  oil  or  gas  might  be 
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found  in  this  county,  but  the  discoveries  up  to  date  do  not  justify 
including  gas  and  oil  wells  among  the  natural  industries  of  the 
county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wakarusa  much  prospecting  has  been 
done.  In  1902  a  bore  was  made  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet,  and  a 
day  or  so  after  the  drilling  had  ceased  the  hole  was  found  to  contain 
about  thirty  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Many  bottles  of  this  fluid  were 
carried  away  by  citizens  and  several  bottles  may  be  found  in  the 
town  today.  The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Gas,  Oil  and  Mining  Company 
exploited  the  discovery,  leasing  about  2,000  acres  of  land  and  issuing 
stock,  but  nothing  has  ever  come  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  chief 
evidence  of  the  agitation  may  be  found  in  the  old  derrick,  a  few 
bottles  of  oil  and  some  worthless  stock  certificates.  There  may 
be  oil  and  even  gas  in  this  county,  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
to  be  present  in  suflicient  quantities  to  pay  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point. 

Beasts   and  Reptiles   in   Primitive  Times 

Deer,  bear  and  wolves  were  quite  abundant.  In  one  favorite 
locality,  it  is  reported,  a  good  hunter,  without  much  fatigue  to 
himself,  could  supply  daily  100  men  with  meat.  Beaver  were  found 
in  many  localities.  Especially  favorable  to  them  were  the  more 
level  regions  to  the  northward.  Otter  were  quite  common,  while  the 
wild  cat,  Canada  porcupine  and  panther  were  numerous. 

"Of  snakes,  especially  noticeable  for  their  abundance,''  says 
one  account,  "were  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads.  The  ponds, 
sloughs  and  deeper  swamps  were  the  homes  of  many  species  of 
fishes,  mollusks  and  crustaceans.  The  creeks,  shaded  by  the  closely 
crowded  trees,  contained  water  all  the  year  round,  and  in  them 
smaller  fishes  reared  their  young.  The  rivers  were  clogged  and 
dammed  with  fallen  trees  and  driftwood,  and  the  water,  when 
the  streams  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  pouring  over  these  obstruc- 
tions cut  deep  holes,  which  became  the  homes  of  great  numbers  of 
the  larger  fishes. 

The  Feathered  Tribe 

"Wild  Turkeys  were  found  in  large  flocks.  Bobwhites  were  so 
numerous  that  when  they  collected  in  the  fall,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
were  taken  in  a  day  with  a  single  net.    Ruffled  grouse  were  abundant. 
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Ducks  and  geese,  snipe  and  plover  were  found  in  inestimable  num- 
bers where  favorable  conditions  existed.  Paroquets  were  more  or 
less  numerous  over  the  entire  region,  and  in  the  Lower  Wabash 
and  White  Water  valleys  were  as  abundant  as  blackbirds  now  are 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Passenger  pigeons  bred  and  roosted  in  many 
localities.  During  the  migrations  they  appeared  in  such  numbers 
that  they  obscured  the  sun  and  hid  the  sky  for  hours ;  sometimes 
for  days  in  succession.  The  strange  appearance  was  made  more 
wonderful  by  the  continuous  rumble  of  the  thunders  of  the  oncom- 
ing clouds — the  noise  of  the  strokes  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
wings.  We  can  no  more  appreciate  the  accounts  given  of  the 
innumerable  hosts  of  these  birds  of  passage  than  we  can  of  the 
incalculable  multitudes  of  the  bisons  three  score  years  ago.  The 
words  of  those  who  saw  them,  we  are  assured,  do  not  in  any  way 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wonderful  sights  and  sounds  during 
a  flight  of  pigeons.  Some  of  their  roosts  covered  many  miles  of 
forest.  There,  as  they  settled  at  evening,  the  gunners  from  near  and 
far  began  to  collect  for  the  slaughter.  The  loaded  trees  upon  the 
borders  of  the  wood  were  first  fired  upon.  Then  the  shooters 
passed  into  the  denser  forest.  Three  or  four  guns  fired  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree  would  bring  down  as  many  as  a  two-bushel 
sack  of  dead  birds,  while  numbers  of  cripples  fluttered  beyond 
reach. 

"Besides  these,  more  rarely,  swallow-tailed  kites  and  ivory-billed 
woodpeckers  added  their  characteristic  forms  to  the  wild  scenery. 
The  osprey  and  the  bald  eagle  built  their  nests  beside  the  streams, 
and  while  one  fished  the  other  plundered  the  fisher. 

DlSAPPE.\R.\NCE    OF    CcRT.MN    BeASTS    AND    BiRDS 

"The  bison,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  animals  of  America, 
was  the  first  to  disappear  from  the  region  under  consideration. 
Formerly  it  had  ranged  east,  at  least  as  far  as  western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  states  farther  south  almost  to  tide  water, 
but  about  1808  it  was  exterminated  east  of  the  Wabash  River.  The 
elk  followed  it  closely,  disappearing  from  the  Whitewater  Valley 
about  1810,  and  from  the  state  in  1830.  The  panther  followed 
soon  after.  Virginia  deer,  Ijear,  otters,  beavers,  wolves  and  other 
forms  were  almost  exterminated. 

"Turkeys   and   bobwhites,   ivory-billed    woodpeckers   and   wood 
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ibises,  black  vultures  and  Carolina  paroquets  have  been  almost,  or 
in  a  great  measure,  exterminated.  The  paroquets  which  ranged  to 
the  great  lakes  and  were  so  common  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
the  pioneer  times,  have  not  only  disappeared  from  Indiana,  but 
from  almost  all  the  great  range  from  Texas  to  New  York,  over 
which  they  spread  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  are,  per- 
haps, now  only  found  in  a  restricted  area  in  Florida.  The  day  of 
their  extirpation  is  near  at  hand. 

"The  passenger  pigeon  survived  the  beautiful  little  parrot  until 
a  later  day.  But  nets  and  guns,  a  short-sighted  people,  and  inef- 
ficient laws  have  also  swept  out  of  existence  this  graceful  bird. 

The  Coming  of   New   Birds  and  Anim.als 

"To  the  meadows  came  such  forms  as  the  bay-winged  sparrow, 
field  sparrow,  grasshopper  sparrow,  meadow  lark,  meadow  mice, 
garter  snakes,  green  snakes,  bumble  bees  and  grasshoppers — species 
peculiar  to  such  surroundings.  Some  parts  of  this  land  were  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  was  poorest,  became  swamps  and  sloughs. 
There,  forms  which  love  such  places  came.  Among  them  marsh 
wrens,  swamp  sparrows  and  red-winged  blackbirds,  salamanders, 
frogs,  water  snakes,  aquatic  insects  and  marsh  plants.  As  the 
orchard  and  garden  developed,  birds  well  known  to  us  and  greatly 
beloved  for  their  cheery  social  ways,  there  made  their  home  and 
lived  upon  food  brought  to  the  locality  by  the  changing  conditions. 
The  number  of  settlers  increased,  causing  a  steady  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  all  the  larger  mammals,  especially  those  used  for 
food,  or  valuable  for  fur;  of  geese,  ducks  and  other  water-loving 
birds.  The  early  settlers  had  brought  with  them  the  black  rat. 
Later  another  form,  the  brown  rat,  which,  like  the  first,  was  a 
native  of  the  old  world,  appeared,  following  the  routes  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  drove  out  the  other  rat  and  has  since  occupied  its  place. 
The  shy  gray  fox  disappeared  in  advance  of  the  incoming  pioneer, 
and  the  red  fox  occupied  the  field  left  vacant.  The  hog,  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  the  development  of  the  West,  proved  equally 
valuable  as  an  ally  in  the  warfare  against  snakes.  Largely,  through 
its  efforts,  were  the  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  destroyed. 

"Removing  the  timber  and  breaking  the  ground  began  to  show 
its  effect  upon  springs  and  water  courses.  Many  became  dry 
during  the  warm  season.    All  life,  be  it  salamanders,  fishes,  mollusks. 
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insects  or  plants,  that  found  therein  a  home,  died.  As  time  went  on 
drainage  became  a  feature  introduced  into  the  new  country.  With 
the  draining  of  our  sloughs  and  swamps  other  changes  came.  The 
birds  that  lived  among  their  reeds  and  flags,  mingled  their  voices 
with  those  of  the  frogs,  disappeared,  and  the  land,  reclaimed  tells, 
in  its  luxuriant  growth  of  corn,  no  story  to  the  casual  passerby  of 
the  former  population   which  occupied,  it." 


CHAPTER  III 

LORDS  OF  THE  SOIL  EXPELLED 

Algonquins  and  Iroquois  Traditional  Enemies — Miami  Con- 
federation IN  Indiana — The  Pottawattamies — Miamis, 
Most  Powerful  Western  Indian  Nation — French  Mis- 
sionaries Among  the  Indiana  Miamis — ^The  Fur  Traders — 
Enter  the  English — Harrison,  Great  Indian  Treaty 
Maker — Final  Treaties — Along  the  Primitive  Highways — 
Great  Indian  Trails — The  Old  Chicago  Trail — The  Potta- 
wattamies OF  THE  St.  Joseph  Valley — In  the  '30s — Still 
Clinging  to  St.  Joseph  Valley — Last  Band  Leaves  in  1840 — 
Two  Famous  Pottawattamie  Chiefs. 

Northern  Indiana  was  never  subjected  to  Indian  ravages  directed 
against  the  whites,  as  that  section  of  the  state  was  mainly  occupied 
by  the  Miamis,  especially  the  Pottawattamies.  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries established  some  of  their  first  missions  among  the  latter  tribe. 
The  largest  of  these  was  at  their  chief  village,  Chitchakos,  near 
the  Tippecanoe  River. 

Algonquins  and  Iroquois  Traditional  Enemies 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Algonquin 
family  of  Indians  occupied  a  vast  region  of  territory  in  North 
America.  They  occupied  all  that  territory  from  37°  to  53°  north 
latitude  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Esquimaux,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Athabascan  tribes,  on  the  west  by  the  Dacotahs 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Cherokees  and  Natchez  Indians.  This 
family  was  made  up  of  numerous  tribes,  resembling  each  other  in 
manners,  customs  and  dialects.  Within  this  same  territory  dwelt 
some  other  tribes,  differing  essentially  from  the  Algonquins.  The 
42 
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Algonquins  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Iroquois.     Nearly 
all  the  tribes  found  in  Indiana  were  of  the  Algonquin  family. 

Miami  Confederation  in  Indiana 

^^'he^  the  first  white  man  invaded  the  soil  of  Indiana  he  found 
here  several  tribes,  sometimes  living  at  peace  with  each  other,  but 
more  often  at  war.  Indiana  was  then  the  seat  of  the  great  Miami 
Confederacy.  This  Confederacy  has  been  organized  as  against  that 
of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  When  the  Iroquois  had  reached 
the  Atlantic  and  found  that  they  could  go  no  farther  east,  and  felt 
the  western  tribes  still  pushing  them,  they  formed  a  Confederacy 
of  five  of  the  largest  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them- 
selves and  driving  back  toward  the  setting  sun  those  who  were 
following  in  their  wake  toward  the  east.  Individual  tribes  had 
sought  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  but 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  and  they,  too,  in 
turn  made  a  union. 

Among  the  principal  tribes  which  formed  this  Miami  Con- 
federacy, in  Indiana,  where  the  Twightwees,  Weas,  Piankeshaws, 
and  Shockeyes.  They  had  fought  many  and  bloody  battles  with  the 
Iroquois,  and  had  been  worsted  in  the  contest,  and  had  been  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  by  the  tiriie  the  white  man  first  invaded  their 
territory.  They  dwelt  in  small  villages  along  the  various  water 
courses,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Piankeshaws  occu- 
pied the  territory  east  of  the  Wabash  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  as 
far  east  as  Lawrence  County,  and  as  far  north  as  Vigo.  The 
Wyandots  had  a  little  section  comprising  what  is  now  Harrison, 
Crawford,  Spencer,  Perry,  Dubois  and  Orange  counties ;  the  Shaw- 
nees  occupied  the  land  east  of  the  Wyandottes  into  the  present 
State  of  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Rush  and  Fayette  counties ;  the 
Weas  had  their  possessions  along  the  Wabash  with  their  principal 
villages  near  where  Lafayette  now  stands;  the  Twightwees  were 
principally  located  along  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers ;  the 
Pottawattamies  held  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
Dela wares  the  central-eastern  part.  One  branch  of  the  Shawnees 
had  villages  in  the  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  that  occupied 
by  the  Weas. 

The  Delawares,  the  \\'yandots,  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatta- 
mies were  the  strongest  of  these  tribes. 
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Thp   Pottawattamies 

The  Pottawattamies  were  at  one  time  a  very  powerful  and 
warlike  tribe,  ^^■hen  any  of  the  tribes  made  war  on  the  Americans 
the  Pottawattamies  were  sure  to  be  found  taking  up  the  tomahawk. 
They  united  with  the  French  as  against  the  British;  with  other 
tribes,  to  fight  the  British,  and  with  the  British  as  against  the 
Americans.  They  were  at  Harmar's  defeat,  at  the  overthrow  of 
St.  Clair,  and  were  among  the  fiercest  of  those  who  fought  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne.  Some  of  them  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Crawford  and  danced  around  his  burning  body.  They  joined 
Pontiac  in  his  conspiracy,  and  Black  Hawk  when  he  opened  up 
the  last  Indian  war  east  of  the  ^lississippi.  They  were  always 
among  the  first  to  make  peace  with  the  whites,  and  also  among  the 
first  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  again.  Some  of  them  fought  at 
Tippecanoe  and  some  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  They  were 
finally  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  claimed  all  northern 
Indiana,  and  southern  Michigan.  A  few  of  the  tribe  still  linger  in 
Michigan. 

MiAMis,    Most   Powerfui.  Western    Indian    Nation 

The  Aliamis  were  the  most  powerful  nation  or  confederation 
in  the  West.  They  had  been  gradually  migrating  toward  the  East, 
when  they  met  and  had  to  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were  just 
then  being  driven  westward  by  the  advancing  Europeans.  They 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  as  this  was  the 
natural  highway  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  East,  the  Iro- 
quois made  many  determined  efforts  to  drive  them  away.  The 
wars  between  the  two  nations  were  frequent  and  bloody,  and  as 
the  Iroquois  were  the  first  to  receive  arms  from  the  white  man, 
they  usually  had  the  best  of  it.  The  :Miamis  had  a  varied  migratory 
experience.  They  were  among  the  finest  of  all  the  race  of  Indians, 
and  proudly  called  themselves  "Men."  In  fact,  that  was  their  real 
name.  They  were  "men,"  warriors,  statesmen,  men  above  all  the 
other  tribes.  They  were  met  everywhere  in  the  West;  around 
Superior,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They 
were  heroic,  warlike.  They  had  long  and  bloody  contests  with  the 
Sioux  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  until  only  the  Miamis  and  Weas  were 
left.    The  rest  had  been  scattered.     In  1669  they  were  mostly  found 
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around  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  From  there  most  of  them  soon 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  then  to  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Lake,  and  then 
to  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  and  there  their  principal  villages  were 
located.  In  1680  the  Iroquois  declared  war  against  the  Illinois, 
who  had  been  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  wily 
Iroquois  for  awhile  disarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  Miamis.  In 
1682  war  again  was  declared.  By  this  time  La  Salle  was  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  by  his 
influence  the  Miamis,  Shawnees,  Weas,  Illinois  and  Piankeshaws 
were  gathered  around  his  fort  on  the  Illinois  River.  The  Iroquois 
vainly  endeavored  to  overthrow  this  formidable  confederation.  By 
this  effort  of  La  Salle,  all  the  Indians  had  been  drawn  away  from 
Indiana,  and  the  Miamis  did  not  return  until  1712. 

Around  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash  they  thereafter  lived  until 
finally  they  yielded  their  lands  to  the  whites.  A  few  of  their  de- 
scendants still  remain  in  Indiana.  The  Miamis  were  not  as  lazy 
as  most  of  the  tribes,  and  raised  corn,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  had  one  peculiar  feature.  Some  civilized  nations  have  had 
their  public  executioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  all  crimi- 
nals, and  this  office  was  a  sort  of  hereditary  one.  So  it  was  with 
the  Miamis.  They  frequently  condemned  their  captives  to  be 
eaten,  and  this  eating  was  all  done  by  one  family,  trained  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  office  remained  in  the  same  family  generation 
after  generation.  The  eating  was  always  done  in  public,  and 
was  surrounded  by  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  last 
victim  known  to  have  been  killed  and  eaten  was  a  young  Kentuckian 
who  was  thus  disposed  of  at  the  Miami  village  near  the  present 
site  of  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1765,  just  after  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  was 
ceded  to  the  British  by  France.  Col.  George  Croghan,  an  Indian 
agent  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  various  tribes, 
and  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  tribes  then 
found  occupying  the  territory : 

"Twightwees  (Miamis),  two  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men, 
reside  on  the  Miami  (Maumee)  River,  near  Fort  Miamis;  hunting 
grounds  where  they  reside. 

"Putawatimes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men;  Ottawas, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men ;  reside  near  St.  Joseph's  ;  hunting 
grounds  thereabouts." 
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Frexch    Missionaries  Among  the  Indiana   Miamis 

In  1670,  and  for  many  years  previous,  the  fertile  region  of 
country  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, was  inhabited  by  the  Miami  Confederacy  of  Indians.  This 
league  consisted  of  several  Algonquin  tribes,  notably  the  Twight- 
wees,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  and  the  Shockeyes,  and  was  formed  at 
an  early  period — probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century — for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasions  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  at  whose  hands  they  had  suffered  many  severe 
defeats.  By  the  frequent  and  unsuccessful  wars  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  engage,  in  self-defense,  their  numbers  had  become 
greatly  reduced,  until,  at  the  date  mentioned,  they  could  not  muster 
more  than  1,500  or  2,000  warriors.  They  dwelt  in  small  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  various  rivers  in  Indiana,  and  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  east  as  the  Scioto,  north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  west 
to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  Their  principal  settlements  were 
scattered  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Great  Miami,  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee,  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Wabash  and  its 
tributaries.  Although  once  important  among  the  nations  of  the 
lake  region,  they  had  become  greatly  demoralized  by  repeated  defeats 
in  war,  and  when  first  visited  by  the  French,  their  villages  presented 
a  very  untidy  appearance.  They  were  living  in  constant  terror 
of  the  Five  Nations,  practicing  only  sufficient  industry  to  prevent 
starvation,  and  indulging  all  their  vicious  passions  to  the  vulgar 
extreme. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  La  Salle,  in  1682,  and  a  few  years  later  by 
James  Marquette,  the  government  of  France  began  to  encourage 
the  policy  of  connecting  its  possessions  in  North  America  by  a 
chain  of  fortifications,  and  trading  posts,  and  missionary  stations, 
extending  from  New  Orleans  on  the  southwest,  to  Quebec  on  the 
northeast.  This  undertaking  was  inaugurated  by  La  Motte  Cadillac, 
who  established  Fort  Pontchartrain,  on  the  Detroit  River,  in  1701. 

At  this  period  the  zealous  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  adventurous 
French  fur  traders,  with  their  coarse  blue  and  red  cloths,  fine 
scarlet,  guns,  powder,  balls,  knives,  ribbons,  beads,  vermillion,  to- 
bacco, and  rum;  and  the  careless  rangers,  or  coureurs  des  bois, 
whose  chief  vocation  was  conducting  the  canoes  of  the  traders 
along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  made  their  appearance  among  the  Indians 
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of  Indiana.  The  pious  Jesuits  held  up  the  cross  of  Christ  and 
unfolded  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  broken  Indian  to 
these  astonished  savages,  while  the  speculating  traders  offered  them 
fire  water  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  their 
peltries,  and  the  rangers,  shaking  loose  every  tie  of  blood  and 
kindred,  identified  themselves  with  the  savages,  and  sank  into  utter 
barbarism. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  always  cordially  received  by  the 
Miami  tribes.  These  Indians  would  listen  patiently  to  the  strange 
theory  of  the  Savior  and  salvation,  manifest  a  willing  belief  in  all 
they  heard,  and  then,  as  if  to  entertain  their  visitors  in  return,  they 
would  tell  them  the  story  of  their  own  simijle  faith  in  the  Manatous, 
and  stalk  oft'  with  a  groan  of  dissatisfaction  because  the  missionaries 
would  not  accept  their  theory  with  equal  courtesy.  Missionary 
stations  were  established  at  an  early  day  in  all  of  the  principal 
villages,  and  the  work  of  instructing  and  converting  the  savages 
was  begun  in  earnest. 

The  order  of  religious  exercises  established  at  the  missions  estab- 
lished among  the  Miamis  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  among  other 
Indians.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  missionaries  would  assemble 
the  Indians  at  the  church,  or  the  hut  used  for  that  purpose,  and, 
after  prayers,  the  savages  were  taught  concerning  the  Catholic 
religion.  These  exercises  were  always  followed  by  singing,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  the  Christians 
only  remaining  to  take  part  at  mass.  This  service  was  generally 
followed  by  prayers.  During  the  forenoon  the  priests  were  gen- 
erally engaged  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  consoling  those  who  were 
laboring  under  any  affliction.  After  noon  another  service  was  held 
in  the  church,  at  which  all  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
their  finery,  and  where  each,  without  regard  to  rank  or  age,  an- 
swered the  questions  put  by  the  missionary.  This  exercise  was 
concluded  by  singing  hymns,  the  words  of  which  had  been  set  to 
airs  familiar  to  the  savage  ear.  In  the  evening  all  assembled  again 
at  the  church  for  instruction,  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  sing  their 
favorite  hymns.  The  Miamis  were  always  highly  pleased  with  the 
latter  exercise. 

The  Fur  Traders 

Aside  from  the  character  of  the  religious  services  which  consti- 
tuted a  chief  attraction  in  the  Miami  villages  of  Indiana  while  the 
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early  French  missionaries  were  among  them,  the  traveler's  atten- 
tion would  first  be  engaged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  fur  trade, 
which,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
monopolized  by  the  French.  This  trade  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  carriers,  or  rangers,  who  were  engaged  to  conduct  canoes 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  carr}'  burdens  of  merchandise  from 
Detroit  to  the  principal  Miami  villages,  where  the  traders  exchanged 
their  wares  for  valuable  furs,  which  they  transported  to  the  nearest 
trading  post  affording  them  the  most  available  market.  This  traffic 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  those  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to 
engage  vessels,  canoes,  and  carriers  for  there  were  hundreds  scat- 
tered through  the  various  Indian  villages  of  Indiana,  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  carried 
their  packs  of  merchandise  and  furs  by  means  of  leather  straps 
suspended  from  their  shoulders,  or  with  the  straps  resting  against 
their  foreheads. 

Rum  and  brandy  were  freely  introduced  by  these  traders,  and 
always  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  Miami  Indians.  A  Frenchman, 
writing  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  among  these  savages,  remarked:  "The  distribution  of 
it  is  made  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of 
persons  have  delivered  to  each  of  them  a  quantity  sufficient  to  get 
drunk  with,  so  that  the  whole  have  been  drunk  over  eight  days. 
They  begin  to  drink  in  the  village  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  down,  and 
every  night  the  fields  echo  with  the  most  hideous  howling." 

In  those  early  days  the  Miami  villages  of  the  ^laumee,  those 
of  the  Weas  about  Ouiatenon,  on  the  Wabash,  and  those  of  the 
Piankeshaws,  around  Vincennes,  were  the  central  points  of  the  fur 
trade  in  Indiana.  Trading  posts  and  missionaries  had  frequently 
visited  them.  A  permanent  mission,  or  church  was  established  at 
the  Piankeshaw  village,  near  \'incennes,  in  1749,  by  Father  Meurin, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  small  fort  was  erected  there  by  order  of 
the  French  government.  It  was  in  that  year  that  a  small  fort  was 
erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River.  These  posts  soon 
drew  a  large  number  of  French  traders  around  them,  and  in  1756 
they  had  become  quite  important  settlements,  with  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  French  and  Indian. 

The  siege  of  Detroit  was  conducted  by  Pontiac  himself ;  but 
this  post,  as  also  Fort  Pitt,  withstood  the  storm  of  Indian  vengeance 
until  the  forces  of  Colonel  Bradstreet  on  the  one  hand,  and  Colonel 
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Bouquet  on  the  other,  brought  relief  to  the  tired  garrisons.  The 
British  army  penetrated  the  Indian  country,  and  forced  the  savages 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1764,  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  proclaimed. 

Enter  the  English 

From  this  date  until  1774.  the  Indians  who  occupied  the  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  remained  at  peace  with  the  English, 
although  in  the  meantime  many  English  colonists,  contrary  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  continued  to  make  settle- 
ments on  Indian  lands. 

When  the  British  extended  dominion  over  the  territory  of 
Indiana  by  placing  garrisons  at  the  various  trading  posts  in  1764-65, 
the  total  number  of  French  families  within  its  limits  did  not  prob- 
ably exceed  eighty  or  ninety  at  Vincennes,  about  fourteen  at  Fort 
Ouiatenon,  on  the  Wabash,  and  nine  or  ten  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  near  the  Twightwee  village.  At 
Detroit  and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post,  there  were  about  one 
thousand  French  residents,  men,  women  and  children.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  French  population  in  the  Northwest  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  villages ;  and  the  whole  French  population,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls. 

Harrison,  Gre.vt  Indian  Treaty  Maker 

When  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  he  was  invested  with  general  powers 
to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  and  to  extinguish 
by  such  treaties  the  titles  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands  within  the 
territory.  He  was  very  active  in  this  matter  and  negotiated  several 
treaties,  acquiring  with  each  large  tracts  of  land.  In  1802  he  got 
from  the  Miamis  and  Pottawattamies  large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash.  In  the  next  year  at  a  treaty  negotiated 
at  Vincennes,  he  secured  about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  from  the  head  men  of  the  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Pottawattamie, 
Eel  River,  Kickapoo,  Piankeshaw  and  Kaskaskia  tribes.  During 
the  same  year  he  negotiated  at  \'incennes  another  treaty  with  the 
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Kaskaskias  by  which  the  government  secured  about  eight  million 
and  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  j\lis- 
sissinewa  and  Illinois  rivers.  In  August,  1S04,  at  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vincennes,  the  Delawares  and  Piankeshaws  relinquished 
their  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Wabash  and ' 
Ohio  rivers,  and  south  of  the  road  which  led  from  \'incennes  to 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  In  1805  the  Delawares,  Pottawattamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  Rivers  and  Weas  ceded  a  large  tract  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Piankeshaws  ceded 
about  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  lying  west  of  the 
Wabash  River.  By  these  treaties  the  United  States  had  acquired 
the  title  to  all  the  Indian  lands  along  the  Ohio  River  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash  to  the  western  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  i8og 
Governor  Harrison  obtained  from  several  of  the  tribes,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Fort  Wayne,  about  three  million  acres,  lying  principally 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  below  the  mouth 
of  Raccoon  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Parke  County.  Governor  Har- 
rison, by  his  several  treaties  had  acquired  for  the  government, 
about  twenty  nine  million  seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  of  land.  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother,  the 
Prophet,  rejected  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  refused  to  be 
bound  by  it.  The  next  treaty  was  in  1S18,  when  the  Delawares 
ceded  all  the  lands  claimed  by  them  in  the  present  boundaries  of 
Indiana,  but  they  reserved  the  right  to  occupy  the  land  for  three 
years  after  signing  the  treaty.  Between  that  and  the  year  1840, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  last  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them  in 
Indiana  was  extinguished,  thirty-three  separate  treaties  were  ne- 
gotiated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  of  extinguishing  the  Indian 
titles  was  a  slow  one,  and  that  the  Indians  were  not  finally  dis- 
possessed until  after  Indiana  had  been  a  member  of  the  Union  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  most  of  these  final  treaties  certain 
tracts  were  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  favorite  members  of  the 
tribes,  and  are  yet  known  as  "reservations,"  although  about  all  the 
lands  have  passed  to  other  persons  than  the  descendants  of  the 
original  beneficiaries.  A  few  descendants  of  the  Miamis  still  live 
in  Wabash  and  Miami  counties. 

As  above  stated,  the  Miamis,  by  treaty  of  October  23,  1826, 
ceded  all  their  claim  to  land  in  Indiana,  lying  north  and  west  of 
the  Wabash  and  Miami   (Maumee)    rivers,  except  six  small  tribal 
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and   six  individual   reserves  or  grants,  only  one  of  which  was  in 
northern  Indiana  and  none  in  Elkhart  County. 

Final  Treaties 

September  23,  1836,  various  bands  of  the  Pottawattamies  ceded 
the  lands  reserved  for  them  by  the  treaty  of  1832  (being  all  their 
remaining  lands  in  Indiana). 

By  the  Miami  treaty  of  November  6,  1838,  a  reserve  of  ten  miles 
square  was  made  (out  of  the  general  cession)  for  the  band  of 
Me-to-sin-ia. 

By  the  treaty  of  November  28,  1840,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  convey  this  tract  to  Me-shing-go-me-sia,  son  of  Me-to-siu-ia,  in 
trust  for  the  band.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1S72, 
this  reserve  was  partitioned  among  the  members  of  the  band,  sixty- 
three  in  number,  and  patents  issued  to  each  of  them  for  his  or  her 
share.    This  ended  all  the  Indian  tribal  titles  to  lands  in  Indiana. 

Along  the  Primitive  Highways 

What  is  now  Elkhart  County  was  along  the  primitive  highways 
of  travel,  which  were  rudely  traced  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  between  the  populous  Indian  regions  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  North  and  that  grand  western  outlet  toward  the  Mississippi, 
the  Valley  of  the  Illinois.  To  use  a  homely  illustration,  when  you 
"cut  across  lots"  you  instinctively  select  the  path  of  the  easiest 
grades — the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  So  it  has  always  been 
with  the  migratory  routes  across  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country,  whether  selected  by  Indians  or  whites,  afoot,  horseback 
or  in  wagons ;  whether  by  canal  builders  or  railroad  engineers.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  a  study  in  the  saving  of  labor,  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  progress  and  civilization. 

What  is  now  Northwestern  Indiana  was  a  very  important  section 
in  the  Great  Short-Cut  from  the  lands  of  the  Chippewas  and  the 
Iroquois,  from  the  territories  of  the  Sacs  and  Miamis  and  Potta- 
wattamies, to  the  prairies  of  the  lUini  and  the  Sioux. 

As  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  obtruded  themselves  southward 
from  the  Great  Chain  and  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts  of 
the  East  were  in  a  latitude  not  far  from  their  southem  extremities, 
while  the  teeming  prairies  of  the  West  lay  in  substantially  the  same 
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zone,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  continuous  migrations  induced  by 
wars  and  racial  pressures  should  be  along  the  comparatively  easy 
grades.  By  water  and  by  land,  generation  after  generation,  these 
migrations  poured  along,  from  East  to  West,  and  no  strip  of  soil 
has  been  more  ceaselessly  worn  by  man  and  beast  than  that  which 
lies  betwen  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  banks  of  the  Kankakee 
and  the  St.  Joseph  rivers. 

Great  Indian  Trails 

A  famous  Indian  route  was  known  as  the  Sac  Trail,  and  crossed 
Northwestern  Indiana  in  a  generally  southwesterly  direction  to 
Joliet,  which  marked  the  western  limits  of  the  Sac  country.  From 
the  main  Sac  trail  a  branch  struck  southward  near  the  Lake  of  the 
Red  Cedars  and  across  Lake  Prairie  to  the  rapids  of  the  Kankakee 
at  the  present  site  of  Momence,  Illinois.  Another  trail  came  in 
from  the  East  and  hugged  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  leading  to 
Fort  Dearborn,  afterward  Chicago.  The  last  named  was  much 
used  by  the  Pottawattamies.  Indians,  traders,  travelers,  scouting 
parties,  military  expeditions  and  frontiersmen  passed  along  these 
trails  before  the  wagons  of  the  pioneers  widened  them  out  with  their 
wheel  tracks. 

It  is  an  unprofitable  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  how  early  the 
dusky  children  of  the  Upper  Lakes  region  commenced  to  make 
tracks  across  the  country  bordering  Lake  Michigan  on  their  way 
toward  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  when  the  Iroquois  and  other 
eastern  tribes  begun  to  push  in  along  their  own  trails. 

The  Old  Chic.\go  Trail 

But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  intrepid  and  executive  La  Salle, 
with  his  companions  and  followers,  was  the  first  white  man  to  test 
these  Indian  trails,  which  even  in  his  time  (1680)  were  old.  The 
waters  and  the  marshes  of  the  Kankakee,  alive  with  water  fowl, 
muskrats  and  mink,  must  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  the  chevalier, 
who  had  as  sharp  an  eye  for  the  fur-trade  as  for  exploration  and 
discovery.  We  also  remember  how  he  united  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  valleys  against  the  invading  Iroquois,  and  it  must  have 
been  largely  along  these  trails,  not  far  from  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  that  the  Miamis,  Pottawattamies  and  other  tribes 
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of  the  Middle  West  migrated,  to  afterward  gather  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Illinois  under  La  Salle's  leadership  and  make  such  an  effective 
stand  against  their  fierce  enemies  of  the  East. 

The  Pqttawattamies  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley 

As  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  was  the  acknowledged  keynote  to  the 
settlement  and  development  of  Southwestern  Michigan  and  North- 
ern Indiana,  so  was  the  old  Chicago  trail — later,  the  "military 
road" — the  avenue  along  which  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  first  white 
settlers  entered  this  section  of  the  county.  From  the  advent  of  the 
first  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  who  penetrated  into  the  central 
regions  of  the  United  States,  until  the  period  of  Black  Hawk's 
greatest  activities,  from  1812  to  1832,  the  Indian  trail  around  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan  had  been  the  highway  for  the  red  men  of 
Northern  America  traveling  anywhere  by  land  between  the  regions 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  When  the  country 
became  a  battling  ground  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  1812,  and  Detroit  and  Fort  Dearborn  were  recognized  as  mili- 
tary keys  to  the  occupancy  of  interior  America,  the  old  Indian  trail 
was  still  the  traveled  path  between  those  points  and  was  utilized  by 
both  white  and  red  men. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Black  Hawk  was  the  most  powerful  native 
ally  of  the  British.  He  felt  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  deserting 
the  Americans,  but  found,  after  he  had  joined  the  British,  that  they 
were  not  as  powerful  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  people  (the  Sacs  and  Foxes).  During  his 
absence  these,  tribes  had  been  removed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment up  the  Missouri  River,  and  Black  Hawk  found  that  he  had 
been  displaced  by  the  more  pacific  chief,  Keokuk.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  two,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  divided  into  war  and 
peace  parties,  in  their  relations  to  the  Americans. 

After  the  war  of  1812  Black  Hawk  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  British  government,  and  every  year  passed  along  the 
Chicago  trail,  at  the  head  of  other  less  noted  warriors  of  the  Sac 
nation,  to  receive  his  annuities  from  his  royal  patron  represented 
by  the  authorities  at  Fort  Maiden.  When  the  procession  began  to 
approach  the  settlements,  runners  were  sent  out  to  notify  the  in- 
habitants along  the  trail  that  the  main  body  of  dusky  warriors  was 
coming  and  to  assure  them  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Indians. 
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It  was  rarely  that  any  trouble  arose  ;  in  fact,  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  the  sole  cause  of 
disturbance  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  migrating  along 
the  Chicago  trail  was  "tire  water,"  and  all  the  name  implies. 

In  183 1,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  request- 
ing an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  state,  was  forwarded  to  that  body, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  request,  the  necessary  provision  was 
made.  Three  citizens  were  designated  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
to  constitute  a  commission  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
appropriation.  It  was  considered  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
extinguish  the  title  of  the  Miamis  to  their  lands,  at  that  time  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  American  settlers,  situated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  state,  and  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  then 
under  construction.  The  prompt  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  obeyed  the  summons  to  the  treaty,  induced  the 
belief  that  the  negotiation  would  prove  successful;  but  in  their 
response  to  the  propositions  of  the  commissioners,  they  positively 
refused  to  go  westward,  or  sell  the, remains  of  their  lands. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Pottawattamies  was  more  successful. 
This  tribe  sold  about  six  millions  of  acres  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  including  their  entire  claims  in  this  state. 

At  the  settlement  of  Elkhart  County,  the  Pottawattamie  nation 
was  scattered  over  a  vast  territory.  A  portion  remained  in  Canada, 
a  portion  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula,  a  portion 
along  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  and  a  portion  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
besides  the  comparatively  small  branch  which  remained  on  the 
reservation.  The  separate  branches  or  sub-divisions  were  governed 
by  their  respective  head  and  subordinate  chiefs,  agreeable  to  their 
national  policy  and  the  usages,  customs  and  traditions  by  which 
they  had  always  been  governed.  No  national  measures  could  be 
adopted,  or  transfer  of  their  hunting  grounds  be  made,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  head  chiefs  of  all  the  several 
departments  or  tribes. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Michigan,  the  home  of 
various  bands  of  Indians,  notably  those  of  the  Pottawattamie,  Ottawa 
and  Chippewa,  were  in  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  and  they  were  known 
as  the  Nottawa-seepe  Indians.  In  1821,  at  the  treaty  of  Chicago, 
when  the  territory  of  this  section  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
there  were  several  sections  or  reservations  exempted  from  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  general  land  laws,  among  them  being  the  Nottawa- 
seepe  reservation  in  what  is  now  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan. 

From  1823  until  1833  the  government  agent,  Patrick  Alarantette, 
tried  to  get  the  Nottawa-seepe  Indians  to  relinquish  to  the  govern- 
ment the  lands  that  had  been  so  long  their  forefathers'  but  without 
much  success.  This  was  partially  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  Pottawattamie  nation  and  the  great  area  of  country  cov- 
ered by  it,  as  well  as  their  national  customs,  laws  and  usages.  To 
more  intelligently  understand  the  situation  and  the  Indian  title  of 
the  lands  of  this  reservation,  a  brief  review  of  the  Pottawattamie 
nation  in  1830  is  necessary. 

The  Pottaw.mtamies  in  the  '30s 

Part  of  this  powerful  Indian  nation  was  in  Canada,  some  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  near  Marquette,  others  in  the  Miami  Valley,  a 
portion  in  Illinois  near  Peoria,  and  the  small  bands  in  the  Valley 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  Each  of  these  portions  had  its  head  men 
or  tribal  chiefs,  and  no  measure  of  national  importance,  such  as 
selling  their  hunting  grounds,  etc.,  could  be  made  without  the 
sanction  or  consent  of  all  the  head  chiefs.  As  it  was  difficult  to  get 
them  all  together,  the  work  of  inducing  them  to  relinquish  these 
lands  was  slow. 

"The  legitimate  Pottawattamie  chief  at  this  time  was  Cush-ee- 
wees,  but  he  had  been  supplanted  by  Pierre  Morreau,  a  native  of 
France  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Canada.  Meet- 
ing with  reverses  in  Detroit  in  early  life,  he  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  winding  St.  Joseph.  Here  he  wedded  a  dusky  maiden 
of  the  forest,  and  by  his  superior  wisdom  and  cunning  ways  soon 
gained  such  ascendency  over  the  poor  untutored  savages  that  they 
renounced  the  sway  of  Cush-ee-wees,  then  hereditary  sachem,  and 
installed  Morreau  in  his  stead.  He  reigned  over  them  for  many 
years  until  the  oldest  son,  Sau-au-quett,  became  of  man's  estate  and 
took  the  reins  of  government  from  his  father,  who  was  now  in  his 
dotage.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war; 
when  Cush-ee-\vee  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Pee-quoit-ah-kissee, 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Pottawattamie  sachem.  But  the  tribe 
having  been  under  the  sway  of  Morreau  and  his  son  a  long  time, 
the  most  of  the  Indians  acknowledged  Sau-au-quett  as  their  head 
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In  the  fall  of  1833,  the  government  having  almost  despaired  of 
getting  the  Indians  to  relinquish  the  Nottawa-seepe  reservation,  in- 
duced Sau-au-quett  and  a  few  others  of  his  followers  to  cede  the 
lands  to  the  United  States.  They  were  to  receive  about  $30,000 
and  be  allotted  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  whither  they  were  to  go 
by  land  with  their  ponies,  dogs  and  other  belongings.  After  two 
years'  peaceable  possession  of  their  reservation,  the  first  payment 
of  $10,000  worth  of  calico,  beads  and  other  trinkets  was  made  on 
the   reservation. 

Still  Clinging  to  St.  Joseph  Valley 

The  first  December  of  the  same  year  { 1833),  for  nearly  a  week 
the  Indians  were  camping  on  the  bank  of  the  Old  St.  Joe,  casting 
eager  looks  at  the  bright  colored  calico,  blankets,  beads,  etc.,  so 
temptingly  displayed  by  the  government  agent,  but  refusing  to  con- 
firm the  treaty  by  receiving  them,  as  they  had  consulted  among 
themselves  and  had  concluded  that  Sau-au-quett  and  his  followers 
had  no  authority  to  cede  their  lands. 

Governor  Porter  had  issued  a  proclamation  that  no  liquor  should 
be  allowed  on  or  near  the  reservation,  but  parties  disobeyed  the 
orders  and  provided  the  Indians  with  plenty  of  fire-water,  until  at 
length  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  Governor  Porter  com- 
manded his  agent,  Mr.  Marantette,  to  break  in  the  heads  of  the 
barrels  containing  the  whiskey.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  the 
Indians  in  their  desire  for  the  liquor  drank  it  from  the  ground  and 
eagerly  lapped  the  place  where  it  was  spilled.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Marantette  was  sued  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  and  forced  to  pay 
several  hundred  dollars,  notwithstanding  he  was  obeying  explicit 
orders  of  Governor  Porter  when  he  broke  the  heads  of  the  barrels ; 
nor  was  he  ever  reimbursed  for  this  unjust  payment  of  money. 
The  Indians  finally  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  re- 
ceived their  money  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Sau-au-quett,  who 
said,  "I  did  sell  this  land,  and  I  would  sell  it  again  for  two  gallons  of 
whiskey."  The  bad  blood  thus  engendered  among  the  Indians  was 
only  wiped  out  by  the  murder  of  Sau-au-quett,  at  Coldwater  in 
1839.  by  one  of  his  band  who  opposed  the  sale. 

Last  Band  Leaves  in  1840 

"In  1835,  which  was  the  time  the  Indians  were  to  leave  the 
reservation,   they  had    refused,  claiming  that   the   whites   had   en- 
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croached  upon  their  lands  and  had  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  th< 
treaty.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  1840,  when  General  Brady 
with  a  force  of  troops  compelled  them  to  vacate.  The  remnants 
of  .this  once  powerful  tribe  were  taken  to  the  Mississippi,  whence 
they  were  to  cross  to  the  borders  of  Kansas.  All  went  by  land  on 
their  horses  which  were  well  packed  for  their  journey.  When 
arriving  at  their  crossing  on  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Marantette  and 
his  assistant  observed  that  some  of  the  tribe  were  trying  to  escape. 
Mr.  Marantette  immediately  sent  Governor  Porter  a  message  ap- 
prising him  that  the  Indians  were  trj'ing  to  escape,  and  that  the 
surest  and  only  way  to  stop  them  from  escaping  would  be  to  con- 
fiscate the  horses  of  the  leading  conspirators.  Receiving  an  ap- 
proval from  Governor  Porter,  Mr.  Marantette  and  his  assistants 
crossed  them  all  on  barges  over  to  the  border  of  Kansas,  returning 
their  horses  after  crossing  where  they  settled ;  but  finally  their  lands 
became  so  valuable  that  they  sold  them  and  many  went  to  the 
Indian  Territory." 

Famous   Potta\v.\ttamie  Chiefs 

Shaubenee,  who  for  twenty  years  was  head  chief  of  the  Pot- 
tawattamies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  was  a  grand  nephew  of 
Pontiac,  the  famous  Ottawa,  and  a  contemporary  of  Tecumseh  and 
Black  Hawk.  Bom  in  Canada  in  1775,  when  twenty-five  years  of 
age  he  accompanied  a  hunting  party  to  the  Pottawattamie  country 
and  married  a  daughter  of  the  principal  chief  of  that  tribe,  whose 
village  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Chicago  of  today. 

When  forty  years  of  age  Shaubenee  was  war  chief  of  both  the 
Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies,  and  was  next  in  command  to  Tecum- 
seh at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  When  Tecumseh  fell,  Shaubenee 
ordered  a  retreat,  which  concluded  his  warfare  with  the  whites. 
He  was  deposed  as  war  chief,  but  continued  to  be  the  principal 
peace  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas  and  Pottawattamies.  Shau- 
benee died  in  Grundy  County,  Illinois,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  by  that  name,  in  1859,  being  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Al- 
though he  never  lived  in  Indiana,  his  name  and  fame  were  high 
among  the  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Alexander  Robinson,  or  Chee-Chee-Bing-Way  (Blinking  Eyes), 
as  he  was  known  in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  not  as  great  a  man 
among  his  people  as  Shaubenee,  but  is  closely  related  to  the  wild 
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life  of  northern  Indiana  before  the  civihzation  of  the  whites  became 
planted  therein.  There  is  said  to  have  run  through  his  veins  blood 
from  Indian,  French  and  English  sources.  He  was  able  and  enter- 
prising and  in  1809,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  corn 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  furs. 
This  grain  was  raised  by  the  Pottawattamies  and  was  taken  to 
Chicago  for  sale  and  export  in  bark-woven  sacks  on  the  backs  of 
ponies. 

In  August,  1812,  while  engaged  in  these  occupations,  he  was 
making  a  canoe  voyage  to  Fort  Dearborn,  when  some  friendly 
Miamis  hailed  him  from  the  shore  and  warned  him  to  avoid  that 
post,  as  "it  would  stonii  tomorrow."  On  the  15th  of  that  month 
occurred  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  for  which  the  Pottawattamies 
are  responsible.  But  the  warning  of  the  Miamis  fortunately  saved 
Robinson  from  any  portion  of  the  stigma  attached  to  that  horrible 
affair,  as  he  left  his  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Calumet  and 
passed  the  succeeding  winter  in  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  Calumet 
region.  In  1825  he  became  the  principal  chief  of  that  tribe,  and 
four  years  afterward  married  a  woman  of  the  Calumet  region  who 
was  three-fourths  Indian.  At  that  time  there  was  no  more  widely 
known  character  in  Northwestern  Indiana  or  Northeastern  Illinois 
than  Alexander  Robinson.  His  headquarters  were  at  Chicago,  his 
journeys  for  the  purchase  of  furs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
Wabash  River,  and  his  word  was  law  with  the  now  peaceful  Pot- 
tawattamies. 

'Tt  is  claimed  that  he,  as  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  evidently  a 
trader  rather  than  a  warrior,  called  together  an  Indian  council  at 
Chicago  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  (1832),  and  it  is  said  that  in 
1836,  when  the  great  body  of  this  tribe  met  for  the  last  time  in  that 
village,  received  their  presents  and  started  for  the  then  Wild  West, 
this  trader  chief  went  with  them.  But,  like  Shaubenee,  who  also  went 
out  to  see  his  people  settled  in  their  new  home,  he  soon  returned 
and  passed  his  last  years  on  the  Des  Plaines  River."  The  claim  is 
made  that  Robinson  was  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death — in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man — a  veritable 
link  between  the  restless,  migratory  red  man  and  the  more  settled 
and  patient  white  man. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SETTLERS  ANTEDATING  1830 

The  French  Trader,  Rosseau — Joseph  Noffsinger  "Squats" — 
Isaac  McCoy  Names  Christiana  Creek — Matthew  Boyd, 
Pioneer  of  Elkhart  Prairie — Simpson  and  Riggs — The 
Rush  Twins,  First  Natives — Physician  to  Body  and  Soul — 
Colonel  John  Jackson  Arrives — Other  Pioneers  Who 
Located  Before  1830. 

Elkhart  County  had  been  organized  a  decade  before  the  last  of 
the  Pottawattamies  were  cleared  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph. 
Before  it  received  a  name  and  a  body  politic,  for  several  years,  white 
settlers  of  every  nationality,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  had  been 
occupying  the  lands.    A  few  of  the  best  known  are  noted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812  the  Carey  Mission  of 
Protestants  at  Niles,  ^Michigan,  took  a  hand  in  converting  the 
Pottawattamies  to  Christianity,  the  labors  of  its  missionaries  cover- 
ing a  broad  extent  of  country  and  especially  spreading  up  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Joseph.  There  were  two  main  Indian  trails  which,  for 
years,  were  used  both  by  red  and  white  men  in  that  region,  whether 
bent  on  errands  of  peace  or  war.  The  best  known  in  Elkhart 
County  was  that  from  Fort  Wayne  to  St.  Joseph,  which  ran  across 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Elkhart  River,  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  prairie  and  passing  through  the  present  site  of  Goshen.  This 
was  also  the  pioneer  mail  route,  and  it  was  not  many  years  ago 
when  not  a  few  old  settlers  could  remember  the  Indian  corn  fields 
which  skirted  Elkhart  Prairie.  Notwithstanding  some  raised  their 
own  crops,  many  preferred  to  beg  com  and  squashes  from  the 
settlers  and  give  venison  in  return. 

The  French  Trader,  Rosseau 

The  old  French  trader,  Rosseau,  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween  the  old   and   the   new   dispensations,   appearing  on   Elkhart 
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Prairie  to  the  southeast  of  what  is  now  Goshen  in  1815.  The  war 
with  England  had  been  concluded,  France  was  no  longer  a  power 
in  the  new  world,  and  here  was  Rosseau,  a  friend  to  both  whites 
and  reds,  a  master  in  the  art  of  barter  and  trade,  the  first  of  his 
race  to  make  a  home  within  the  bounds  of  the  county,  and  yet  who 
lived  therein  long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  the  Pottawattamies  in 
that  region  and  its  permanent  occupancy  by  the  energetic  and  fore- 
handed white  pioneer  of  the  East. 

Joseph  Xoffsinger  "Squats" 

Another  early  character  was  Joseph  Nofifsinger,  the  hermit 
squatter,  who  is  said  to  have  made  his  home  at  the  junction  of  the' 
Christiana  and  St.  Joseph  streams — now  in  the  City  of  Elkhart — as 
early  as  1821,  but  as  soon  as  permanent  settlement  began  to  be  made 
in  that  vicinity,  about  1828,  he  withdrew.  Very  little  is  known  of 
him,  as  he  seems  to  have  avoided  all  social  commingling  either  with 
the  red  men  or  the  settlers. 

IsA.Ac  McCoy  Names  Christiana  Creek 

The  Carey  Mission,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph,  near  the 
present  Niles,  Michigan,  was  a  social  and  religious  center  during 
the  '20s  whence  emanated  various  colonizing  streams  into  the  various 
sections  of  the  surrounding  country.  Isaac  McCoy,  a  minister  of 
the"  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  principal  workers 
of  this  mission,  came  from  the  East  on  his  way  to  this  mission,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1824  crossed  the  St.  Joseph  at  its  junction  with 
the  Elkhart.  To  the  stream  flowing  down  from  the  north  into  the 
larger  river  he  gave  the  name  of  his  wife,  Christiana,  which  as  the 
present  name  of  the  little  creek  remains  as  a  memorial  of  that 
devoted  pioneer  missionary  and  his  followers. 

Matthew  Boyd,  Pioneer  of  Elkhart  Prairie 

Matthew  Boyd  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  settler  on 
Elkhart  Prairie,  and  in  1828  he  completed  the  erection  of  a  log 
house  at  Elkhart  crossing.  In  the  early  days  Boyd  ran  a  ferrj' 
across  the  Elkhart  River  at  Benton.  He  was  a  red-headed  Irishman 
and   very   droll,   and   his   characteristics   made   him   a   well   known 
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personage  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  summer  when  the  water 
was  low  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  a  Httle  way  down  the  stream 
and  felHng  a  number  of  trees  across  the  river,  thereby  causing  a 
dam  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  water  so  that  toll  could  be 


demanded   from  the  unsuspecting  traveler   for  the  use  of   Boyd's 
ferry. 

Simpson  and  Rigcs 

Another  comer  in  1827  was  William  Simpson,  who  took  up  his 
abode  near  Boyd,  and  Elias  Riggs  made  his  home  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  somewhere  near  these  two  and  in  the  same  year. 
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The  Rush  Twins,  First  Natives 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  Pleasant  Plain,  near  the  present  City 
of  Elkhart,  there  settled  in  the  fall  of  1827  Jesse  Rush.  On  May 
16,  1828,  Mrs.  Rush  bore  twin  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  these  were  the  first  white  children  born  in  Elkhart 
County.  Isaiah  Rush,  the  son,  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  streets  of  Elkhart. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  claimant  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  born  in  this  county,  and  that  is  John  H.  Violett,  who  was 
born  near  Goshen,  but  not  until  November,  1829.  If  the  dates  are 
correct  as  given,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  proper  priority. 

Elias  Carpenter  settled  upon  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1829,  and  the 
next  year  moved  into  a  log  house  located  on  the  hill  overlooking 
Rock  Run,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Noble  Manufacturing 
Company's  plant  in  Goshen. 

Physician  to  Body  and  Soul 

Dr.  C.  C.  Sparklin,  of  Goshen,  says :  "My  father,  Azel  Sparklin, 
settled  on  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1829,  coming  from  Connersville.  He 
was  a  Methodist  minister  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  material  wants  of  the  early  settlers.  The  house  where  he 
lived  was  built  of  logs  and  the  location  happened  to  be  an  excellent 
one,  as  the  state  road  was  afterwards  constructed  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  house.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  John  Violett  and 
Israel  Hess.  Banking  in  those  days  was  done  at  Fort  Wayne,  fifty 
miles  away,  and  three  days  were  consumed  in  the  trip." 

Col.  John  Jackson  Arrives 

In  the  spring  of  1829  there  arrived,  over  the  frozen  roads,  Col. 
John  Jackson,  who  purchased  of  Elias  Riggs  and  William  Simpson 
their  claims  on  Elkhart  Prairie  in  Jackson  Township,  and  these  two 
men  then  moved  across  the  line  into  what  is  now  the  southeast  comer 
of  Elkhart  Township,  and  became,  in  all  probability,  the  first  settlers 
in  the  township  where  Goshen  is  now  situated.  Colonel  Jackson 
had  an  interesting  history,  and  was  acquainted  with  this  county 
long  before  he  became  an  actual  settler.  He  played  a  valiant  part 
in  the  War  of  1812  under  General  Harrison.    After  the  British  and 
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their  Indian  allies  were  driven  from  Fort  Wayne,  Colonel  Jackson 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  detachments  sent  North  in  pursuit  of 
the  baffled  enemy,  who  sought  refuge  in  some  of  the  Miami  and 
Pottawattamie  villages  along  the  northern  border  of  this  state.  In 
September,  1812,  the  Village  of  Obsbenobe  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  the  command  of  the  American  officers.  This  Indian  town  stood 
near  the  present  site  of  Benton,  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Goshen.  Colonel  Jackson  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  section  of  the  county,  and  when  settlement  was  directed 
this  way  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  country,  where  he  became 
notably  identified  with  Goshen  and  the  entire  history  of  the  county. 
Alany  years  later,  at  an  old  settlers'  meeting.  Colonel  Jackson 
related  his  experience  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  his  company  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  to  this  county,  crossing  the  Elkhart  at  Benton  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  village  of  the  Pottawattamies  there,  but 
found  it  deserted.  When  he  first  entered  on  the  prairie  he  thought 
it  the  most  beautiful  country  he  had  ever  seen,  and  resolved  that 
when  the  war  should  close  he  would  come  and  make  it  his  home. 
He  heard  in  1827  that  the  Indians  had  sold  their  lands  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  a  neighbor  located  to  select  a  home.  When 
he  arrived  he  could  hear  nothing  of  the  sale  by  the  Indians,  and 
went  down  to  Beardsley's  Prairie  to  see  if  he  could  find  other  coun- 
try as  beautiful  as  Elkhart  Prairie,  but  was  disappointed  and  came 
back.  He  had  been  told  by  Rosseau,  that  a  treaty  of  purchase  had 
been  made  with  the  Indians  at  Carey  Mission.  He  selected  the 
spot  where  he  later  had  his  home  and  returning  to  Ohio  brought 
back  his  family,  driving  three  yoke  of  oxen.  He  crossed  the  Elk- 
hart on  the  ice  where  Benton  now  is,  and  found  that  Mr.  Riggs  had 
settled  on  his  chosen  land ;  he  bought  the  land  of  Riggs  and  the 
next  spring  went  to  farming.  He  had  to  go  forty  miles  to  mill, 
and  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop  was  at  White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph 
County,  Michigan. 

Other  Pioneers  Who  Loc.med  Before   1830 

The  other  leading  pioneers  who  settled  in  what  is  now  Elkhart 
County  previous  to  its  organization  in  1830  were  as  follows: 

Elkhart  Township — Mrs.  Susan  Nickerson  (Mrs.  Wogoman), 
June,  1828:  John  B.  Cripe,  March,  1829. 

Concord — In  1829,  Isaac,  James  and  John  Compton,  Dr.  Havilah 
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Beardsley,  William  and  Jesse  !iIorgan,  Peter  Tuley,  Peter  Diddy 
and  I.  Aliddleton. 

Washington  Township — In  1829,  James  Nickolson  and  his  sons, 
Samuel  W,  David  T.  and  George ;  Peter  Marmen,  Aaron  Brown, 
Reuben  Bronson  and  James  Cathcart. 

Although  most  of  the  Pottawattamies  had  left  Elkhart  County 
for  their  western  reservations  by  1836,  a  few  clung  to  their  old 
haunts  and  quite  a  number  refused  to  leave  their  reservation  in  St. 
Joseph  County,  Michigan.  All  the  remnants  of  the  tribe,  however, 
were  gathered  in  1840,  and  conducted  by  government  agents  from 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  St.  Joe  to  their  Kansas  reservation  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

Several  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Pottawattamies,  the 
Miamis,  having  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  were  also 
escorted  by  United  States  troops  and  government  agents  to  their 
homes  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER  V 

GENERAL  COUNTY  MATTERS 

First  County  Seat — Concord  and  Elkhart  Townships  Created 
— Old  Mong-go-qua-nong  Township — Jackson  Township 
of  Today — Turkey  Creek  Township,  Kosciusko  County — 
Old  Middlebury  Township — Washington  Township — 
Benton  Township  of  the  Present — Jefferson,  Clinton, 
Harrison,  Osolo,  Union,  York,  Olive  and  Lock  Townships 
Successively  Formed — Locating  the  Seat  of  Justice — 
Pioneer  County  Financing — Definite  Location  of  County 
Seat — Proposed  Town  of  Goshen  Selected — Oliver  Crane 
AND  the  Court  House  Square — Laid  off  and  Sold  Original 
Town — Temporary  Meeting  Places — The  First  Court 
House — The  Court  House  of  1870-1905 — The  Elkhart 
County  Infirmary- — The  County  Jail — County  Societies — 
Elkhart  County  Agricultural  Society — Early  Fairs — 
Fair  Grounds  Purchased — Agricultural  Society  Dis- 
banded— The  Pioneers'  Association — Elkhart  County 
Historical  Society — County  Medical  Society — Agricul- 
ture, the  Great  Pioneer  Industry — Cultivating  the  Wood- 
lands— Breaking  the  Prairies — Threshing  and  Cleaning 
the  Grain — No  Rotation  of  Crops — Improving  the  Native 
Swine — Only  Scrub  Cattle — Just  "Homey"  Sheep — The 
Poultry — Population  from  1830  to  1910 — Receipts  and 
Expenditures. 

Under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  organizing  the  County  of 
Elkhart  an  election  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1830,  at  which  were 
chosen  the  following  officials  to  administer  its  affairs:  Thomas 
Thomas,  clerk ;  Eli  Penwell,  sheriff ;  William  Latta  and  Peter  Diddy, 
associate  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court;  J.  W.  Violett,  recorder; 
and  James  Mather,  John  Jackson  and  Arminius  Penwell,  justices 
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of  the  peace.  The  first  three  sessions  of  the  board  of  justices  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Chester  Sage,  a  log  cabin  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhart; 
these  meetings  covered  the  period  from  June,  1830,  to  May,  1831. 

First  County  Se.\t 

In  an  old  record  book  in  the  office  of  tlie  county  auditor  appears 
the  following  item  under  date  of  June  28,  1830:  "The  Board  of 
Justices  for  the  County  of  Elkhart  met  at  the  house  of  Chester 
Sage  in  said  county,  the  place  appointed  by  law  for  doing  county 
business."  This  first  county  seat  was  located  in  the  present  City 
of  Elkhart  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  at  the  point  where 
the  Main  Street  bridge  crosses  the  stream'. 

COXCORD    AND    ElkH.\ET    ToWNSHIPS    CrEATED 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  of  justices  was  the  division  of 
the  county  into  two  townships,  and  the  following  record  will  show 
how  that  was  done :  "Concord  Township  shall  include  all  that 
part  of  the  county  northwest  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  between  townships  26  and  37  and  running 
thence  east  to  the  line  between  6  and  7,  thence  north  to  the  state 
line,  and  all  that  part  of  the  county  southeast  shall  be  included  in 
Elkhart  Township."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Concord 
Township  included  what  are  now  Cleveland,  Baugo,  Osolo,  Con- 
cord, Washington  and  Jefferson  townships.  Thus  instead  of  draw- 
ing the  dividing  line  straight  across  the  county  between  townships 
36  and  37,  a  block  of  almost  two  townships,  now  called  Middlebury 
and  York,  was  set  upon  Elkhart  Township,  which  made  the  area  of 
the  latter  division  much  larger  than  Concord  Township.  Did  we 
not  have  the  actual  records  of  the  board  before  us,  as  above  quoted, 
this  division  would  seem  almost  inexplicable  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  subsequent  township  divisions.  At  the  time  this  boundary 
line  explains  the  word  "southeast"  employed  in  the  above  record, 
and  without  doubt  marks  the  two  original  townships  as  the  justices 
intended  they  should  be.  However,  on  the  organization  of  Middle- 
bury  Township,  noted  below,  the  phraseology  used  is,  "Ordered 
that  all  that  part  of  Concord  Township  in  ranges  6  and  7  be  set 
apart   and   known   by   the  name  of   Middlebury   Township."     But 
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range  7  was  never  constituted,  so  far  as  we  have  record,  a  part  of 
Concord  Township,  so  that  a  discrepancy  at  once  arises  between 
the  records  and  the  resultant  facts.  The  explanation  which  sug- 
gests itself  most  readily  is  that  the  clerk  omitted  the  phrase,  "and 
of  Elkhart  Township"  directly  after  "Concord  Township"  in  the 
above  sentence ;  or  that,  in  a  day  when  the  written  word  was  only  a 
poor  symbol  for  pioneer  logic  and  deed,  "in  ranges  6  and  7"  was 
meant  to  be  construed  as  including  all  that  part  of  the  county  lying 
north  of  the  line  between  townships  36  and  t,J  and  in  Elkhart 
County.  At  the  best,  it  is  an  interesting  bit  of  ancient  history  of 
this   county. 

In  Elkhart  Township  was  included  not  only  all  the  rest  of  the 
county  as  at  present  constituted  but,  for  voting  and  other  purposes, 
LaGrange,  Noble  and  Steuben  counties  on  the  east,  and  Kosciusko 
County  on  the  south. 

Old  Mong-go-oua-nong  Township 

The  first  important  change  was  made  at  the  session  of  the  board 
of  justices  on  July  13,  1830,  when  all  the  territory  east  of  Elkhart 
County  proper  was  formed  into  a  separate  township  and  given 
the  unwieldly  Indian  name  Mong-go-qua-nong,  and  so  remained 
until  the  counties  of  Noble,  LaGrange  and  Steuben  were  erected 
therefrom. 

Jackson  Township  of  Today 

Jackson  Township  was  the  first  township  to  be  erected  with 
limits  as  they  are  today.  This  is  a  full  congressional  township  and 
as  such  is  designated  township  35  north,  range  6  east.  This  or- 
ganization for  civil  purposes  was  effected  in  November,  1833,  and 
Col.  John  Jackson  was  chosen  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 

Turkey  Creek  Township,  Kosciusko  County 

In  May,  1833,  the  commissioners  made  the  following  order: 
"That  all  the  territory  lying  south  of  Elkhart  County  and  attached 
thereto  be  designated  and  set  apart  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Turkey   Creek  Township."     Thus  the  old  Elkhart  Township  was 
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again  limited  in  extent,  and  a  short  time  afterward  Turkey  Creek 
Township   became   Kosciusko   County. 

Old   Middlebcry   Township 

In  March,  1834.  Middlebury  Township  was  set  apart  from  all 
that  part  of  Concord  Township  lying  in  ranges  6  and  7.  The  new 
division  thus  comprised  that  block  of  country  now  known  as  Mid- 
dlebury,  York,  Jefferson  and  Washington  townships. 

Clenel.vxd  Tow.nship 

In  January,  1835.  Concord  Township  suft'ered  another  large 
diminution  of  her  original  bounds.  At  that  time  all  that  portion 
of  the  county  lying  between  the  Michigan  line  on  the  north  and 
the  St.  Joseph  River  on  the  south.  St.  Joseph  County  on  the  west, 
and  range  six  (the  western  limit  of  Middlebury  as  above  fixed) 
on  the  east,  was  organized  as  an  independent  township,  and  was 
named   Cleveland. 

W'.xsiiiXGTOx  Township 

Middlebury  Township  as  first  constituted  soon  became  too 
populous  to  remain  as  a  single  township,  and  on  ]May  5.  1835.  the 
commissioners  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  township  lying  in 
range  6  be  constituted  a  township  and  named  Washington. 

Benton  Township  of  the  Present 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  Elkhart  Township  was 
divested  of  a  large  district.  On  November  2,  1835,  the  commis- 
sioners ordered  that  all  the  country  in  congressional  township  35, 
in  range  7,  be  known  by  the  name  of  Benton  Township,  and  by 
this  act  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  was  set  oft'  and  desig- 
nated as  it  is  today. 

Baugo  Township 

In  the  commissioners'  record  of  ]\Iarch,  1836,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing:    "Ordered  that  all  that  part  of  Elkhart  County  west  of 
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range  5  east  and  south  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  be  set  apart  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Baugo  Township."  It  therefore  comprised 
that  strip  of  country,  three  miles  wide,  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
county,  where  now  are  seen  three  townships,  and  during  the  first 
years  the  fractions  of  the  townships  now  in  St.  Joseph  County  were 
attached  to  Baugo  Township. 

Jefferson  Township 

At  the  same  session  of  the  commissioners,  in  March,  1836,  an 
order  was  entered  forming  township  yj  north,  range  5  east,  into 
Jefferson  Township.  This  division,  created  from  the  original 
\\'ashington  Township,  is  a  full  congressional  township,  except  the 
triangular  piece  of  section  31  cut  ofi:  by  the  Elkhart  River,  and 
which,  by  order  of  the  board,  became  a  part  of  Concord  Township. 

Clinton  .\nd  H.\rrison  Townships 

The  board  met  again  in  I\Iay,  1836,  and  directed  that  "a  portion 
of  Elkhait:  Township  in  range  7  be  set  apart  and  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Clinton."  Elkhart  Township  was  by  this  restricted  in  size 
to  three  congressional  townships,  and  at  the  September  meeting  in 
1836,  township  36  north  and  range  5  east  was  constituted  intn 
Harrison   Township. 

OsoLO  Township 

In  January,  1837,  the  original  township  of  Cleveland  was  divided, 
and  township  38  north  and  range  5  east,  south  of  the  state  line,  was 
set  apart  and  named  Osolo  Township. 


Union  Township 

In  March,  1837,  Union  Township  came  into  legal  existence  by 
order  of  the  commissioners.  And  on  the  same  date  and  in  direct 
consequence  Elkhart  Township  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits, 
being,  technically,  township  36  north,  range  6  east. 
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York  Township  Also  Formed 

York  Township  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time  with  Union. 
This  is  the  fractional  township  38  north,  range  7  east,  originally  a 
part  of  Aliddlebury,  which,  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
townships,  on  that  date  took  on  the  limits  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

Olive  Township  Erected 

Two  more  townships  remained  to  be  formed.  Under  date  of 
November  5,  1839,  the  commissioners  directed  that  "fractional 
township  36  north,  range  4  east,  be  set  off  from  Baugo  Township,  it 
now  being  a  part  thereof,"  and  named  Olive. 

Locke  Township,  Last  Formed 

Locke  Township,  the  little  division  in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  of  the  county,  was  the  last  to  be  formed,  and  it  had  a  some- 
what varied  experience  before  organization.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
early  days  its  citizens,  so  far  at  least  as  election  purposes  were 
concerned,  had  to  go  into  Harrison  Township  to  vote;  they  next 
voted  in  Union  Township,  and  then  in  Olive,  and  finally,  in  June, 
1 84 1,  they  were  set  oiT  to  themselves,  the  record  being  as  follows: 
"Ordered  that  the  congressional  township  No.  35  north  of  range  4 
east,  in  the  County  of  Elkhart,  and  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  set  off  as  a  civil  township  to  itself  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
acting township  business  for  said  township ;  and  it  is  further  ordered 
that  said  township  be  known  by  the  name  of  Locke ;  and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  an  election  be  held  in  said  township  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  day  of  July,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  justice  of  the 
peace." 

Thus  were  the  sixteen  townships  of  Elkhart  County  created 
by  fiat  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  board  of  commissioners,  at 
various  meetings  from  June  28,  1830,  to  June,  1841. 

Locating  the  Seat  of  Justice 

Even  before  the  county  government  was  organized  the  five 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  creative  act  to  locate  the  seat  of 
justice  were  making  progress  in  their  assigned  duties.     The  gentle- 
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men  selected  were  William  G.  Ewing  and  Hugh  Hanna,  of  Allen 
County;  Samuel  Fleming  and  John  Bishop,  of  Wayne,  and  John 
Bennett,  of  Delaware.  They  were  instructed  to  meet  at  Mr.  Sage's 
house  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  1S30.  This  they  did,  and 
then  commenced  the  examination  of  proposed  sites  for  the  county 
seat.  Two  days  later  they  met  at  the  same  place,  and  reported  that 
they  had  selected  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  township  37 
north  of  range  5  east.  The  tract  specified  was  at  the  present  station 
of  Dunlap,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Elkhart  River,  and  nearly  opposite  the  county  asylum 
on  the  south  shores  of  the  stream.  As  there  was  no  county  govern- 
ment at  the  time  the  commissioners  held  their  meeting  after  they 
had  selected  the  site,  they  could  only  report  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  adjourned  to  July  12th  following. 

The  board  of  justices  and  other  county  officers  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  elected,  and  although  the  commissioners'  report  was 
placed  on  record  by  that  body,  no  action  was  taken  upon  it,  and 
the  Legislature  of  1830-31  passed  an  act  for  relocating  the  county 
seat.    The  act  was  approved  February  10,  1831. 

The  election  for  a  state  representative,  sheriff"  and  coroner,  or- 
dered to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1830,  occurred,  as 
provided  for — for  Concord  Township,  at  Mr.  Sage's  house,  and 
for  Elkhart  Township,  at  the  schoolhouse  on  Elkhart  Prairie. 

Pioneer  County  Financing 

The  first  records  of  county  finances  indicate  thrift  and  close 
sailing  to  reach  port  safely.  In  1830  the  revenue  collected  amounted 
to  $198.00,  and  the  disbursements,  $183.43.  The  receipts  were 
derived  from  various  items  of  taxation,  as  follows :  The  poll  tax 
was  ZlV-  cents;  a  like  amount  was  levied  on  each  horse,  one-half 
that  sum  on  each  work  ox ;  25  cents  was  the  rate  for  a  silver  watch, 
one  dollar  for  a  brass  clock,  one  dollar  for  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  two-wheeled  carriage.  These  direct 
taxes  probably  were  cheerfully  paid,  although  occasionally  we  find 
recorded  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  his  tax  remitted  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unjustly  large. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  justices  was  held  in  July,  1831, 
and  on  the  following  September  5th  Edward  Downing  and  George 
McCollum  were  sworn  into  office  as  members  of  the  new  board  of 
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commissioners.  That  was  the  governing  body  of  the  county  for 
nearly  seventy  years.  Both  of  these  sessions  were  held  at  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Thomas,  county  clerk,  a  short  distance  east 
of  Elkhart  on  what  is  known  as  Two-Mile  Plain. 

Definite  Location  of  County  Seat 

One  of  the  last,  and  certainly  the  most  important  of  the  acts 
performed  by  the  old  board  of  justices,  was  that  which  fixed  the 
county  seat  at  Goshen.  Under  the  legislative  act  of  1831  the  com- 
missioners named  to  examine  sites  and  make  a  recommendation  as 
to  the  one  most  suitable,  were  L.  G.  Thompson  and  L.  Davis  of 
Allen  County;  Hiram  Todd  and  Walter  Wilson,  of  Cass  County; 
and  David  Miller,  of  St.  Joseph  County.  The  place  designated  for 
them  to  meet  from  which  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhart  River, 
and  the  time  set  for  their  meeting  was  the  third  Monday  in 
March,  1831. 

The  record  of  the  board  of  justices  shows  that  Anthony  L. 
Davis,  L.  G.  Thompson  and  David  Miller,  a  quorum  of  these  com- 
missioners, met  on  the  day  designated  and  proceeded  with  their 
work.  On  the  26th  of  May  they  submitted  their  report  to  the  board. 
The  report  recites  that  they  examined  the  several  sites  under  con- 
sideration, including  the  one  previously  selected,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  vacated  and  the  county  seat  relocated.  The  new  location 
selected  was  described  as  the  south  fraction  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter and  the  north  fraction  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  9 
in  township  36  north,  of  range  6  east;  providing  that  the  two 
fractions  should  not  exceed  the  maximum  quantity  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  to  which  the  county  had  the  right  of  preemption 
for  county  seat  purposes.  The  commissioners  further  recommended 
that,  should  the  two  fractions  exceed  the  maximum  quantity,  the 
first  described  fraction  should  be  preempted  and  the  second  pur- 
chased by  the  county. 

Proposed  Town  of  Goshen  Selected 

The  records  show  further  that  the  commissioners  recommended 
the  name  of  Goshen  as  a  suitable  name  to  be  given  to  the  town 
which  should  be  built  at  the  proposed  seat  of  justice.     The  report 
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was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  board  of  justices,  the  seat  of 
justice  was  located  and  the  name  of  Goshen  was  otScially  given  to 
the  site  at  the  time  selected. 

Oliver  Crane  and  the  Court  House  Square 

H.  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  president  of  the  Elkhart  County  His- 
torical Society,  has  written  the  following  regarding  the  connection 
of  Oliver  Crane  with  the  acquisition  of  the  court  house  property 
and  the  platting  of  the  original  town  site :  "The  opinion  seems 
to  be  held  by  a  great  many  people  that  the  land  included  in  the 
present  court  square  was  acquired  from  Oliver  Crane,  one  of  the 
earlier  residents  of  this  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  also  believed 
that  he  gave  the  land  to  the  county  with  the  stipulation  that  should 
it  ever  cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  it  should  revert  to  his 
heirs.  The  records  show,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  not  well 
founded.  The  fact  is  that  a  tract  of  ninety-two  and  twenty-eight 
hundredths  acres  of  land  was  acquired  from  the  government  by 
preemption,  as  had  been  recommended  by  the  commissioners.  This 
tract  embraced  all  of  that  part  of  the  present  City  of  Goshen  which 
lies  between  the  Elkhart  River  on  the  west  and  Broad  Alley,  now 
Cottage  Avenue,  on  the  east;  and  between  Clinton  Street  on  the 
north  and  the  first  alley  south  of  Washington  Street  on  the  south. 
The  deed  of  conveyance  for  this  parcel  of  land  was  executed 
June  7,  1833,  and  is  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  attested  by  his  private  secretary,  Andrew  J. 
Donelson,  and  by  Elijah  Hayward,  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office.  It  states  specially  that  the  conveyance  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1824,  granting  to  parishes  and  counties  in  each  state  or  territory  the 
right  of  preemption  to  quarter  sections  of  land  for  seats  of  justice. 
The  deed  is  recorded  on  page  98  in  deed  record  No.  i  of  Elkhart 
County.  Thus  the  county  records  completely  controvert  the  time- 
honored  tradition  that  Oliver  Crane  donated  to  the  county  the  land 
which  is  included  in  the  present  court  park. 

"There  is  another  tradition,  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  better 
foundation,  that  Oliver  Crane  first  suggested  the  name  of  Goshen 
for  the  proposed  county  seat  town,  and  that  he  did  so  because  he 
had  come  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  New  York.  Hon.  John  E. 
Thompson  and  the  late  .\nthony  Defreese  were  questioned  by  the 
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writer  as  to  what  they  knew  concerning  this  tradition.  Both  of 
them  stated  that  for  the  past  fifty  years  or  more  it  had  been  gener- 
ally accepted  as  true.  And  in  a  personal  memoir  by  the  late  John 
W.  Irwin  appears  the  following  statement:  'Among  the  principal 
men  who  were  early  settlers  here  before  1832,  the  time  of  coming 
of  Alexander  Irwin,  was  Oliver  Crane,  who  had  come  from  Orange 
County,  New  York,  the  county  town  of  which  was  named  Goshen. 
It  is  understood  that  he  was  mainly  influential  in  inducing  those 
who  had  charge  of  laying  out  our  county  seat  town  for  the  name 
given  it.  My  father  is  claimed  to  have  been  consulted  about  the 
name  in  183 1  and  favored  it,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  Crane,  to 
follow  a  town  name  to  which  he  was  attached  from  local  considera- 
tions, but  from  the  fitness  of  the  name  as  being  a  country  rich  and 
productive,  as  that  of  Goshen  in  Egypt,  occupied,  by  the  designation 
of  Joseph,  by  his  kinspeople  during  their  sojourn  in  that  country.' 
The  public  records  appear  to  contain  nothing  either  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  opinion.  All  that  has  been  found  concerning  the 
matter  is  what  has  already  been  stated :  That  the  name  was  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners  who  chose  the  site  for  the  county 
seat,  and  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Justices  in  whom 
was  vested  the  authority  to  transact  all  county  business. 

Laid  Off  .xnd  Sold  Original  Town 

"The  name  of  r)liver  Crane  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Town  of  Goshen  in  another  way,  even  though 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  given  the  court  square 
to  the  public.  At  the  session  of  the  Board  of  Justices  held  May  2, 
1831,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  county  seat.  This  was  just 
before  the  present  site  was  selected.  At  the  session  of  the  board 
held  June  21st,  after  the  county  seat  had  been  re-located,  he  was 
ordered  to  lay  of?  into  lots  the  tract  which  had  been  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  He  was  further  ordered  to  advertise  half  of  the  lots  to 
be  sold  on  the  2d  day  of  July.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
made  his  first  report,  showing  that  he  had  sold  fifty-four  lots, 
receiving  therefor  $2,607.75.  I"  November,  183 1,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  Randall  as  county  agent.  It  appears  from  the  record, 
however,  that  Crane  was  associated  with  his  successor  and  with  the 
county  surveyor,  George  Crawford,  in  surveying  and  laying  out 
lots  in  the  new  town.    The  public  records  also  show^  that  twelve  lots 
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were  reserved  by  the  county  for  a  public  square  and  public  build- 
ings. These  lots,  numbers  131  to  136,  inclusive,  fronting  on  Main 
Street,  and  numbers  155  to  160,  inclusive,  fronting  on  Third  Street. 
"Besides  the  tract  which  was  acquired  from  the  Government  by 
preemption,  the  county  purchased  of  Oliver  Crane  another  tract 
lying  immediately  north  of  it  and  including  that  portion  of  the 
present  City  of  Goshen  which  lies  north  of  Clinton  Street,  east  of 
the  Elkhart  River  and  south  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Its 
area  is  twenty-seven  acres,  three  roads  and  three  rods,  the  deed 
for  which  was  made  September  2,  1834,  signed  by  Oliver  Crane  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Crane,  and  acknowledged  before  Peter  L. 
Runyan,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This  tract  was  a  part  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  9,  township  36  north,  range  6  east,  and 
which  was  entered  from  the  Government  by  Ephraim  Seeley  August 
2,  1831.  The  two  parcels  of  land  which  were  acquired,  the  one  by 
preemption  and  the  other  by  purchase,  aggregated  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  six  and  two-sevenths  rods." 

Temporary  Meeting  Places 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  held  at  the 
residence  of  County  Clerk  Thomas  in  September,  1831,  only  Edward 
Downing  and  George  McCollum  were  present.  At  the  next  session 
John  Jackson,  the  third  member  of  the  board,  presented  his  certifi- 
cate, the  meeting  being  held  at  the  residence  of  Commissioner 
McCullom  on  ]\Iain  Street  opposite  the  square.  In  January,  1832, 
another  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place.  In  March,  of  that 
year,  the  board  met  at  the  house  of  Luke  Hulett,  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Sixth  and  Washington,  Goshen.  From 
May,  1832,  until  August,  1833,  the  commissioners  met  at  Abner 
Stilson's  tavern,  located  where  the  Kindig  Block  now  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  also  at  the  county  seat. 
The  court  house  was  completed  in  1833,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners assembling  therein  for  the  first  time  in  September  of  that 
year. 

During  the  period  when  the  county  had  no  structural  representa- 
tive of  its  dignity,  Justice,  in  the  form  of  the  Circuit  and  Probate 
courts,  patiently  wielded  her  sceptre  at  the  homes  of  such  good 
citizens  as  Chester  Sage,  Thomas  Frier,  Henry  Dusenberry,  George 
McCullom  and  Abner  Stilson,  the  last  being  the  hotel  man.     With 
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the  completion  of  the  court  house  in  1833.  Justice  has  had  a  home 
of  her  own  and  has  never  wandered  from  it. 

The  First  Court  House 

As  to  Elkhart  County's  first  court  house,  no  record  has  been 
found  of  any  contract  made  for  its  construction,  although  several 
of  the   pioneers,  who   were   in  positions  to   be  authorities   on   the 
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subject,  agree  that  the  builder  was  Jacob  Studebaker,  who  modeled 
the  structure  after  the  court  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  only 
citizen  of  the  county,  whose  residence  and  memory  directly  connect 
him  with  that  period,  is  the  venerable  John  W.  Ellis,  of  Elkhart 
City,  who  is  in  his  ninety-first  year  (spring  of  1916)  and  still  bright 
and  strong  mentally ;  in  view  of  his  years,  he  is  also  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  physically.  The  editor  is  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  one  of  his  associates  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

When  the  old  court  house  was  completed  in  Goshen  John  W. 
Ellis  was  a  boy  of  about  eight  years.     In  October,  1831,  his  father 
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had  brought  him,  with  other  members  of  the  family,  from  his 
native  county  of  Oswego,  New  York,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years  in  unprofitable  farming.  At  an  earlier  period, 
however,  he  had  become  interested  in  lake  transportation,  and 
when  he  located  on  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Two-Mile  Plain, 
now  in  the  eastern  edge  of  Elkhart  City,  he  not  only  engaged  in 
farming,  but  in  the  river  business,  owned  boats,  built  a  hotel  on  his 
farm — a  stage  inn — erected  a  large  warehouse  at  Elkhart,  and 
became  a  busy,  successful  man  in  the  new  country  to  which  he  had 
transferred  his  large  family. 

John  W.  inherited  his  father's  abilities  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
had  become  his  mainstay  in  many  of  his  enterprises,  and  for  many 
decades  after  never  slackened  in  the  founding  and  prosecution  of 
works  which  have  been  creditable  to  him  and  conducive  to  the 
development  of  his  home  community.  His  large  and  varied  interests 
brought  him  often  to  the  county  seat,  so  that  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  verify  his  clear  recollections  of  the  old  court  house. 
To  make  the  description  still  clearer  Air.  Ellis,  on  the  last  day 
of  March,  1916,  sent  to  the  writer  a  penciled  outline  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  building  completed  when  he  was  a  young  boy 
and  when  his  busy  father  used  to  occasionally  drive  his  bright 
and  sturdy  hopeful  to  Goshen  and  its  court  house.  It  seems  that 
the  original  structure  was  forty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in 
height,  with  the  county  offices  on  the  second  floor.  The  court  room 
occupied  the  entire  first  floor.  The  main  entrance  was  from  the 
east,  and  the  judge's  seat,  or  bench,  opposite,  against  the  western 
wall.  On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  were  two  large  fire- 
places— one  on  each  side— and  the  offices  above  were  similarly 
accommodated,  large  chimneys  running  up  along  the  outside  of  the 
walls. 

Several  years  later  the  county  offices  became  so  inadequate  that 
one-story  wings  were  erected  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
and  were  occupied  by  the  treasurer,  auditor,  sheriff  and  recorder. 

The  Court  House  of  1870-1905. 

In  1868,  after  thirty-five  years  of  honest  wear,  the  old  court 
house  showed  such  signs  of  dissolution  that  work  was  begun  on  a 
structure  more  appropriate  to  the  progress  and  standing  of  the 
county.     The  undertaking,  which  was  in  charge  of  Commissioners 
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James  Bechtel,  J.  E.  Thompson  and  Nathaniel  Thompson,  was  com- 
pleted in  1870.  It  was  of  brick  and  stone,  classic  in  architecture, 
two  stories  and  basement,  covered  82  by  ^2  feet,  and  from  base  to 
cornice  was  52  feet  in  height.  At  the  south  end  was  a  clock  tower, 
which  was  twice  the  height  of  the  main  building  and  which  became 
so  oppressively  imposing  that  in  1905,  when  the  court  house  was 
lengthened  at  both  ends  and  generally  remodeled,  that  obtrusive 
feature  was  eliminated.  A  dome-like  and  moderate  tower,  in  pro- 
portion with  the  dimensions  and  in  harmony  with  the  general 
architectural  lines  of  the  body  of  the  court  house,  was  substituted, 
so  that  the  present  structure  is  really  imposing  and  creditable  to 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  designers  and  builders.  The  total  ground 
space  added  was  87  by  70  feet.  The  well-lighted  basement  contains 
accommodations  for  several  county  officers,  toilet  and  rest  rooms, 
and  the  County  Historical  Society,  with  an  interesting  museum  in 
connection  with  the  last  named.  The  main  floor  is  also  occupied 
by  the  officers  of  various  county  departments,  and  a  broad  staircase 
leads  from  the  central  court  to  the  court  rooms,  jury  rooms,  office 
of  the  county  prosecutor,  witness  rooms,  and  all  other  modern 
accommodations  for  the  efficient  and  pleasant  administration  of 
justice.  About  $100,000  was  expended  in  the  well-conceived  and 
executed  work  of  addition  and  reconstruction  in   1905. 

The  Elkhart  County  Infirmary 

"In  the  early  forties,"  according  to  P.  M.  Henkel,  "there  was  no 
asylum  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  indigent  persons.  Such  as 
were  dependent  upon  public  charity  were  farmed  out  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  their  support  by  the  year  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  At  this  date  (1845)  but  two  persons  in  the  county  were 
provided  for.  The  first  farm  purchased  by  the  county  to  be  used 
as  an  asylum  for  the  poor  was  located  in  Jefferson  township  and 
consisted  of  eighty  acres.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  and 
all  indigent  persons  transferred  to  his  care."  This  poor  farm  was 
25^  miles  northwest  of  Goshen,  and  was  known  as  the  Adam 
Harman  Farm. 

In  1847  Miss  Dix.  the  eminent  iihilanthropist  and  reformer  of 
prison  conditions,  visited  on  her  tour  of  inspection  the  institutions 
of  Elkhart  County,  and  her  strictures  relative  to  the  county  poor 
farm   were   specially    severe.      "The   poor   house."   to   quote    Miss 
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Dix's  report  as  it  appeared  in  a  local  paper  of  that  year,  "is  situated 
several  miles  from  Goshen,  and  has  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  forty 
of  which  are  cultivated.  Xo  dwelling  is  as  yet  constructed  for  the 
poor  of  sufficient  capacity  for  their  suitable  accommodation.  The 
situation  of  this  establishment  is  remote  and  difficult  of  access." 
Only  three  individuals  were  kept  there  at  county  expense  at  that 
time,  so  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  home  had  not  yet 
reached  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  a  public  institution. 

Perhaps  this  criticism  led  to  the  action  of  the  county  board 
in  1853  Ijy  which  a  substantial  building  was  planned  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  county's  almoners.  This  house  was  erected  on 
Elkhart  Prairie,  five  miles  southeast  of  Goshen,  on  the  old  Fort 
Wayne  Road.  The  poor  house  was  burned  in  February,  1871,  but 
was  replaced  by  another  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  1882  the 
county  commissioners  traded  with  \\\  D.  Platter  for  a  marsh  farm 
of  453  acres  between  Bristol  and  Elkhart  on  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
This  trade  was  rescinded  by  the  new  board  of  commissioners  elected 
in  1882,  and.  Platter  refusing  to  surrender  the  old  farm,  a  lawsuit 
followed.  The  case  was  in  the  courts  two  years,  was  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  LaGrange  before  Judge  Robert  Lowry,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  county.  Platter  took  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Judge  Lowry's  decision  was  affirmed, 
so  that  the  county  continued  in  the  possession  of  its  farm  on  Elk- 
hart Prairie  several  years  longer. 

In  1885  the  farm  on  the  prairie  was  sold,  and  the  site  of  the 
present  Elkhart  County  Infirmary  was  bought  of  David  Rupp,  for 
the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  farm  is  located  at  Dunlaps,  in  Concord 
Township,  half  way  between  Goshen  and  Elkhart,  and  is  reached  by 
the  interurban  electric  line.  It  contains  no  acres,  of  which  eighty 
acres  are  tillable  land.  As  to  live  stock,  there  are  18  head  of  cattle, 
7  horses,  40  hogs  and  200  head  of  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

The  asylum,  as  it  was  then  known,  which  was  erected  in  1886, 
is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  and  basement,  and  contains  sixty- 
five  rooms.  The  east  side  is  for  the  women  and  the  west  for  the 
men.  An  addition  to  the  main  structure,  31  by  60  feet,  was  made  in 
1905,  which  provides  for  a  hospital,  and  rooms  and  cells  for  the 
several  classes  of  insane  patients.  Since  that  year  improvements 
in  the  buildings,  farm  and  grounds  have  been  continuous,  so  that 
Elkhart  County  Infirmary  meets  every  requirement.  As  an  institu- 
tion it  cares  for  forty  males  and  twenty-three  females. 
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The  Couxtv  Jail 

The  present  county  jail,  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  house 
square  in  its  exterior  aspect  resembles  a  pretentious  private  resi- 
dence. Its  reconstruction  to  the  present  condition  occurred  in 
1879,  costing  the  county  over  $20,000.  It  is  said  that  Ira  Storr 
was  the  first  offender  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  old  building. 

County  Societies 

There  are  several  societies  and  institutions  whose  scope  is 
county-wide,  and  their  histories  fall  logically  within  this  chapter. 
The  old  County  Agricultural  Society,  with  its  exciting  and  instruc- 
tive fairs  held  generally  at  or  near  Goshen,  is  no  more,  but  in  its 
place  have  arisen  the  farmers'  institutes,  granges  and  other  bodies  of 
agriculturists  cooperating  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  progress 
of  their  calling  and  social  conditions.  The  County  Medical  Society 
is  a  stalwart  combination  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  many  years 
standing,  and  the  early  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county  were 
prominent  in  the  Union  Medical  Society  of  Xorthem  Indiana  before 
they  formed  a  separate  association.  Although  the  members  of  the 
bar  have  had  an  association  for  years,  its  membership  is  not  as 
general  among  the  lawyers  as  that  of  the  medical  society  among  the 
physicians.  For  twenty  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  County 
Historical  Society  has  been  alive  and  doing  a  fine  work  in  its  field, 
which  is  both  the  preservation  of  all  literature,  whether  published 
or  in  manuscript,  bearing  legitimately  upon  the  history  of  Elkhart 
County,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  such  illustrative  articles  as 
photographs  of  pioneers  or  pioneer  buildings,  relics  of  the  olden 
times,  historic  and  prehistoric,  souvenirs  of  war  and  of  peace,  and 
other  curios  of  the  museum  order. 

Elkhart  County  Agricultural  Society 

The  county  fairs,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  1 851  and  the 
last  in  1893,  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  and  contributed  materially  toward  its  progress. 
These  fairs  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elkhart  County 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1851.  But  long 
before  this  an  agricultural  society  had  been  proposed,  as  is  shown 
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by  the  following  extract  from  the  commissioners'  record :  At  May 
session,  1836,  "ordered  that  the  clerk  write  six  advertisements 
that  there  will  be  held  at  the  court  house  in  the  town  of  Goshen  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  June  next  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  county  agricultural  society,  and  that  the  sheriff  set  up  the 
same  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  county."  No  permanent  result 
seems  to  have  followed  this  action  of  the  board. 

Early  Fairs 

The  history  of  the  county's  agriculture  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  the  society  and  the  exhibits  it  held  from 
year  to  year.  The  first  officers  of  the  organization  were :  Ebenezer 
M.  Chamberlain,  president;  C.  A.  Hinman,  vice  president;  Charles 
L.  Murray,  secretary;  Nathan  Smiley,  treasurer.  The  first  fair  was 
held  in  the  court  yard  at  Goshen,  October  24th  and  25th  of  the 
same  year.  There  was  what  was  then  considered  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  including  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  live  stock.  In  later  years  the  same  exhibit 
would  have  been  considered  very  small  and  inferior  in  quality.  In 
the  live-stock  department  horses  were  well  represented,  there 
being  a  total  of  45.  There  were  but  16  head  of  cattle,  9  sheep 
and  4  hogs.  According  to  the  secretary's  report  there  was  not  shown 
at  the  fair  a  single  pure-bred  animal  of  any  kind.  Among  the 
exhibitors  that  year  were  Elias  Paul,  Irvin  Vincent,  George  P. 
Rowell,  S.  H.  Weyburn,  M.  M.  Latta,  Azel  Sparklin,  Peter  Fetters, 
James  Canton,  William  Vesey,  J.  W.  Violett,  Matthew  Rippey, 
Henry  G.  Davis,  Thomas  Miller  and  Abner  Blue,  names  which  were 
well  known  throughout  the  county  at  that  time  and  for  years  after- 
ward and  many  of  whose  descendants  are  among  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  county  at  the  present  day. 

Fair  Grounds  Purchased 

The  fairs  continued  to  be  held  in  the  court  yard  and  court  house 
for  four  years,  when  a  small  plat  of  ground,  consisting  of  four 
acres,  was  purchased  for  fair  ground  purposes.  This  ground  was 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Madison  Street  in  Goshen  and  extended 
some  distance  east  and  west  of  Ninth  Street.  Later  a  tract  of 
ten  acres  was  purchased  about  half  way  between  Goshen  and  Water- 
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ford  and  fitted  up  for  fair  ground  purposes.  In  1866  and  from 
1868  to  1873,  inclusive,  no  fairs  were  held.  In  1874  a  fine  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  twenty-nine  acres  lying  just  outside  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  Goshen  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Road,  was  purchased  by  a  joint  stock  company  organized  for  this 
purpose,  and  leased  to  the  society.  The  lease  also  stipulated  that 
the  society  should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  grounds  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  which  was  done.  In  1874  a  successful  fair 
was  held  on  the  new  ground,  and  this  continued  for  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years. 


IxDi.\XA  Corn  Exhibit 

Agricultural  Society  Disbanded 

In  1892  the  agricultural  society  became  embarrassed  financially 
and  a  year  later,  after  holding  an  unsuccessful  fair,  it  practically 
disbanded.  Subsequently  the  beautiful  grounds  were  sold,  and  for 
twelve  years  Elkhart  County  held  no  fairs.  Several  years  ago  a 
new  site  was  established  at  the  Lesh  farm  just  east  of  the  city, 
and  fairs  are  held  each  year. 


The  Pioneers'  Association 

Another  institution  of  the  past  was  the  Pioneers'  Association, 
which  has  not  met  for  some  years.    It  was  once  a  flourishing  organ- 
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ization,  its  meetings  aroused  much  enthusiasm  not  only  among 
members,  but  the  entire  populace,  and  were  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  as  one  of  the  annual  events  of  the  county's  social  life.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  the  court  house 
on  May  ii,  1858,  with  James  H.  Barns  as  chairman  and  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis,  secretary. 

Elkh.xrt  County  Historical  Society 

At  Elkhart  County's  second  annual  farmers"  institute,  held  in 
Goshen  in  January,  1893,  tlie  late  Joseph  Rippey  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Pioneer  Farming.  For  three  years  following  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  institutes,  the  second  paper  being 
presented  by  Thomas  Miller,  the  third  by  John  H.  Violett  and 
the  fourth  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Latta.  Finally,  on  January  4,  1896,  the 
Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  was  formally  organized  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-six  people. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  declared  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  be:  "To  secure  and  preserve  historical  data,  reminiscences, 
records,  relics  and  whatever  else  may  be  of  value  or  interest  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Elkhart  county  or  its  inhabitants." 
From  the  date  of  its  inception  the  society  has  labored  faithfully 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes.  It  has  collected  many 
articles  of  exceptional  value,  a  number  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  duplicate.  It  has  also  many  rare  old  documents  and  papers 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  county  and  describing  the  life 
of  the  pioneers. 

Public  meetings  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  at  which 
addresses  have  been  delivered  and  papers  read,  touching  upon  some 
phase  or  other  of  our  local  history.  Interest  in  the  society  has  been 
steadily  growing  from  year  to  year  and  there  are  at  present  a 
greater  number  of  people  concerned  in  its  welfare  than  ever  before 
since  it  was  organized.  While  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was 
expected  or  desired,  its  work  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  its 
future  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  past  and 
present:  Presidents,  John  E.  Thompson,  1896;  Daniel  J.  Troyer, 
1897;  Wilber  L.  Stonex,  1898,  1899;  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  1900, 
1901  ;  Wilber  L.  Stonex,  January,  1902,  to  October,  1904:  H.  S.  K. 
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Bartholomew,  October,  1904;  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  1899;  Wilber 
L.  Stonex,  1900,  1901  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  1902. 

Secretaries,  H.  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  1896-1900 ;  A.  C.  Mehl, 
1900. 

The  present  officers  are  H.  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  president; 
Dr.  A.  L.  Fisher,  vice  president ;  Luella  Barlow,  secretary ;  A.  E. 
\\'eaver,  custodian. 

CouxTv  Medical  Society 

It  will  interest  the  present  constituency  of  Elkhart  County 
medical  men  to  know  that  a  flourishing  medical  society  existed  here 


E.\RLV  Settlers 


in  the  '40s.  (Jt  the  Union  Medical  Society  of  Northern  Indiana — 
for  such  was  the  name  of  this  body — E,  W.  H.  Ellis  was  president 
and  M.  M.  Latta  secretary  when  the  third  semi-annual  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Milage  of  Benton  in  November,  1847.  The  principal 
paper  and  discussion  concerned  the  use  and  abuse  of  mercury. 
There  was  also  an  address  on  non-paying  patrons.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  society  in  June,  1848,  at  Goshen,  Doctor  Chamberlain  read 
a  paper  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  congestion ;  Doctor  Jackson 
spoke  on  the  influence  of  cold  in  producing  diseases,  and  Doctor 
Parks  read  a  paper  on  pneumonia.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  year 
were:    E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  president;  R.  Willard,  vice  president;  M.  M. 
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Latta,  recording  secretary;  P.  Henkel,  corresponding  secretary; 
S.  B.  Kyler,  treasurer,  and  Chamberlain,  Jackson,  Willard,  Fowler, 
Kyler,  censors. 

Agriculture,   the   Great   Pioneer  Industry 

During  the  first  two  decades  after  the  settlement  of  Elkhart 
County  its  people  depended  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture  and 
live  stock  for  their  livelihood  and  material  advancement.  When 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  other  railroads  were 
pushed  through  northern  Indiana  in  the  early  '50s,  the  contracted 
transportation  facilities  previously  afiforded  by  the  flat  boats  and  the 
little  steamboats  which  had  so  long  plied  the  St.  Joseph,  and  by 
the  bad  or  indifferent  highways  and  stage  lines  incident  to  land 
travel — these  land  and  waterways  along  which  flowed  with  fair 
safety  the  grain  and  flour  and  hogs  and  cattle  toward  the  ports  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  eastern  country — gave  way  to  a  system  which 
was  seen,  from  the  first,  to  be  capable  of  such  expansion  that 
manufacturers  to  their  utmost  increase  could  be  handled  and 
distributed  to  the  best  markets.  But  before  that  time  came,  when 
the  people  of  St.  Joseph  Valley  and  Elkhart  County  had  to  raise 
and  make  most  of  the  things  which  they  ate  and  wore  right  at 
home,  the  products  and  riches  of  the  soil  were  all-in-all. 

This  period  of  the  county's  history,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
leading  citizens  of  northern  Indiana  courted  the  favors  of  Mother 
Earth  in  order  to  advance  their  interests  and  the  development  of 
their  home  counties,  has  been  well  described  by  H.  S.  K.  Bartholo- 
mew, president  of  the  Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  and  a 
widely  known  writer.  What  follows  on  that  subject  has  been 
extracted  from  one  of  his  papers  on  "The  History  of  Agriculture." 

Cultivating  the  Woodlands 

The  pioneer  farmers'  first  work,  with  the  exception  of  those 
individuals  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  lands  upon  the 
fertile  prairies,  was  to  clear  away  the  forest  which  covered  their 
newly  chosen  farms.  This  at  the  very  beginning  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  their  progress.  Only  small  patches  of  ground  could 
be  cleared  at  first  and  these  were  planted  to  corn.  The  ground 
was  plowed  with  a  wooden  mould-board  plow  and  a  team  consisting 
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of  several  yoke  of  oxen.  It  usually  took  two  persons  to  do  the 
plowing,  a  man  to  hold  the  plow,  and  either  a  man  or  boy  to  drive 
the  team.  In  a  few  years  plows  with  iron  mould-boards  were 
introduced,  but  as  they  would  not  seam  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil  they 
were  not  considered  a  success  at  first.  Besides,  as  the  ground  was 
full  of  roots,  or  new  stumps  and  standing  trees,  the  wooden  mould- 
board  was  less  liable  to  break  than  one  of  iron,  so  it  was  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  than  the  iron  one.  The  cultivation  was 
done  with  the  hoe  at  first,  then  came  the  single-shovel  plow,  which 


was  in  use  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  the  trees,  stumps  and 
roots  both  plowing  and  cultivation  were  tedious,  laborious  and 
disagreeable  work.  This  condition  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  the  stumps  had  decayed  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to 
remove  them. 

Bre.\king  the  Prairies 


On  the  prairies  the  work  of  plowing  and  cultivating  were  less 
disagreeable  and  could  be  done  more  rapidly.  There  was  no  clear- 
ing to  be  done,  and  this  saved  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor.    The  first 
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work  was  to  turn  over  the  prairie  sod,  and  this  was  done  with  the 
same  kind  of  a  plow  and  team  as  in  the  newly  cleared  timbered 
lands.  As  the  sod  was  turned  over  a  man  followed  about  every 
third  furrow,  dug  into  the  top  of  the  furrow  with  his  foot  or  with 
a  hoe  and  planted  corn,  covering  it  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
instances  the  corn  was  dropped  in  the  furrow  very  near  the  outside, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  next  furrow  when  turned  over  would  be 
directly  over  the  grain.  The  corn  would  then  come  through  between 
the  two  furrows.  Dr.  A.  C.  Jackson  says  that  on  the  farm  of  his 
father.  Col.  John  Jackson,  the  first  year's  crop  was  not  cultivated 
from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  it  was  husked. 

Threshing  and  Cle.\ning  the  Grain 

In  the  early  '40s  a  machine  was  in  use  which  threshed  out  the 
grain  and  dispensed  both  with  the  use  of  the  flail  and  the  tramping 
of  the  horses.  This  machine  consisted  of  only  a  cylinder  and  was 
operated  by  horse  power.  When  the  threshing  was  done  by  any  of 
these  methods  the  grain  had  to  be  separated  from  the  chafif  by 
fanning  with  a  sheet,  the  wind  blowing  the  chaff  away.  There 
were  no  fanning  mills  then,  but  they  were  introduced  a  few  years 
later,  the  exact  year  not  being  known.  These  mills  were  in  their 
crudest  form  but  were  considered  a  great  improvement  over  the 
winnowing  sheet.  All  of  this  labor  had  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  farmer  might  produce  a  supply  of  wheat  sufficient  to  provide 
bread  for  his  family  and  if  possible  a  small  surplus  to  sell. 

No  Rotation  of  Crops 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  Corn  was 
planted  after  corn  and  wheat  after  wheat,  and  that  was  continued 
year  after  year.  Sometimes  these  crops  were  alternated,  but  only 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  at  that  time  to  give  any 
attention  to  this  matter,  which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  has  to  consider. 
When  the  timber  was  first  cleared  away  the  land  was  full  of  fertil- 
ity and  nobody  then  had  any  idea  that  these  lands  would  ever 
cease  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment  for  any  crops  that  might 
be  planted.    Had  the  same  care  been  exercised  in  conserving  fertil- 
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ity  then  as  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  exercise  now,  the  soils 
would  never  have  become  impoverished,  as  so  many  of  them  have, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  raise  good  crops  as  it  was  when  the 
land  was  first  brought  under  cultivation. 

Improving  the  Native  Swine 

The  first  swine  of  an  improved  breed  of  which  there  is  any 
definite  knowledge  were  brought  to  Elkhart  County  in  1850.  Elisha 
D.  Irwin  purchased  of  a  man  named  Bothwell  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Noble  County  a  sow  of  the  breed  known  as  the  Irish  Grazier  and 
brought  her  to  his  farm  on  Elkhart  Prairie.  At  the  same  time  Jesse 
D.  \"ail,  of  Benton  Township,  sent  with  Mr.  Irwin  bought  a  pig 
of  the  same  man.  Mr.  Irwin  brought  both  of  them  in  a  wagon,  the 
distance  he  hauled  them  being  over  thirty  miles.  Both  Mr.  Irwin 
and  Mr.  Vail  bred  this  strain  of  hogs  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
were  so  far  superior  to  the  native  breed  that  a  ready  sale  was 
found  for  all  surplus  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  and  in  five  or 
six  years  they  were  extensively  bred  all  over  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  swine  referred  to  were  white  and  of  attractive 
appearance.  They  somewhat  resembled  the  old  Chester  W'hites, 
but  those  who  bred  them  pronounced  them  superior  to  that  breed. 
It  recjuired  about  eighteen  months  to  mature  and  fatten  them,  so  it 
can  be  readily  understood  that  they  would  not  be  adapted  to  present- 
day  conditions. 

Only  Scrub  Cattle 

The  cattle  which  the  pioneers  brought  with  them  were  scrubs, 
but  as  a  rule  they  were  a  better  type  of  animals  than  were  the 
swine.  They  were  kept  until  they  were  four  years  old  before  they 
were  slaughtered,  and  when  rtiarketed  at  that  age  they  brought  from 
$12  to  $15.  They  were  neither  of  the  beef  nor  the  dairy  type,  but 
were  used  for  all  purposes.  The  cows  furnished  the  family's 
supply  of  milk  and  butter,  but  that  was  all.  The  steers  on  a  good 
many  farms  were  trained  for  work,  the  ox  team  then  being  in 
continuous  use.  Such  animals  as  were  not  used  for  either  of  these 
purposes  were  killed  for  beef.  The  breeding  of  blooded  stock  as 
a  specialty  or  as  a  branch  of  general  farming  was  not  begun  until 
after   1850.     The  first  blooded  animal  concerning  which  there  is 
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any  positive  knowledge  was  a  Short-horn  cow,  owned  by  Alexander 
Irwin.  This  cow  was  purchased  in  1833  of  a  man  who  was  driving 
a  herd  of  blooded  cattle  through  from  Pennsylvania  to  this  state 
and  selling  them  wherever  he  found  a  buyer.  Whether  they  were 
pure-bred  animals  or  only  a  good  type  of  grade  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Irwin  bought  the  cow  referred  to  expecting  to  establish  a  herd  of 
that  breed  of  cattle  on  his  farm,  but  he  died  in  1835  and  his  plans 
were  never  materialized.  The  ordinary  scrub  cattle  were  all  that 
were  to  be  seen  here  for  over  two  decades  after  the  county  was 
settled. 

Just  '"Homev"   Sheep 

Sheep  were  brought  here  by  some  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
they  have  been  raised  in  the  county  continuously.  Like  the  other 
animals  the  first  sheep  kept  by  our  pioneer  farmers  were  scrubs, 
and  for  twenty  years  or  more  no  other  sheep  were  known.  They 
were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  wool  for  home  use,  the 
product  being  woven  into  cloth  and  made  into  garments.  Major 
Violett,  who  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterford  in  1829,  kept  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  probably  the  largest  in  the  county  for  a 
number  of  years.  Of  the  first  blooded  sheep  to  be  brought  into  the 
county  but  little  is  known.  The  first  man  to  exhibit  them  at  the 
county  fair  was  William  Long,  of  Benton  Township.  This  was 
in  the  early  '50s. 

The  Poultry 

Just  when  blooded  chickens  were  introduced  is  not  known  nor 
is  it  known  who  introduced  them.  Jacob  Pfieffer,  Jr.,  of  Middle- 
bury  Township,  and  the  Lattas,  of  Elkhart  Township,  were  among 
the  first  farmers  to  begin  improving  their  flocks  of  poultry  by  the 
introduction  of  blooded  stock.  The  first  pure  breed  chicken  that 
was  brought  in  was  the  old  Shanghai,  some  time  in  the  'sos.  They 
were  greatly  inferior  to  the  improved  breeds  of  the  present  day, 
but  they  w-ere  so  far  superior  to  the  water  fowls  that  they  immedi- 
ately found  favor  with  the  progressive  farmers.  After  the  Shang- 
hais came  the  Brahmas  and  the  Cochins,  which  were  still  better. 
These  were  the  leading  meat  breeds  that  were  kept  here  during 
the  '60s  and  '70s.     The  first  of  the  egg-producing  breeds  were  the 
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Black  Spanish  and  the  Hiimbuts.     They  were  here  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Cochins  and  the  Brahmas. 

Population  from  1830  to  1910 

In  1830,  the  year  of  the  civil  organization  of  Elkhart  County, 
the  Federal  census  enumerators  gave  this  political  division  of  the 
state  a  population  of  935.  During  the  following  decade  the  rich 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  attracted  thousands  of 
agriculturists,  who  had  become  weary  of  struggling  in  the  contracted 
areas  of  the  East  and  sought  freedom  and  fortune  for  themselves 
and  their  children  in  the  West.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  canal 
transportation,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart  rivers  offered  a  fair  outlet 
for  the  home  products  to  Lake  Michigan  and  thence  to  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes.  And  there  was  already  promise  of  railroad  trans- 
portation from  the  East,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  across  Northern  Indi- 
ana. Consequently,  Elkhart  County  "looked  good"  to  so  many 
plucky  emigrants  that  by  1840  it  had  a  population  of  6,660. 

In  1850  the  United  States  census  reports  indicated  that  i2,6go 
people  had  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  within  the 
following  decade,  when  the  railroads  really  came  and  the  solid  future 
of  that  section  of  the  state  was  assured,  Elkhart  County  made  its 
greatest  advance  in  population.  In  i860  the  figures  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  20,986  and,  despite  the  retarding  effects  of  the  Civil  war, 
it  had  increased  to  26,026  in  1870,  and  to  33.454  in  1880. 

Especially  since  1890  have  the  census  figures  been  of  value  and 
interest  to  home  communities,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  details  of 
townships,  towns  and  cities.  We  therefore  append  the  statistics  for 
1890,   1900  and   1910: 

1910 

Elkhart  County    49-009 

Baugo  Township   688 

Benton  Township,  including  part  of  Millers- 
burg  Town   I. -39 

Millersburg  Town  (part  of) J 2 

Total  for  ]\Iillersburg  Town  in  Benton  and 

Clinton  townships 428 

Cleveland  Township    475 


1900 

45.05^ 
586 

1890 

39,201 
636 

1.378 
92 

1,372 

85 

481 
481 

394 
511 
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1910  1900        1890 
Clinton  Township,  including  part  of  Millers- 
burg  Town   1,721  1,772       1,993 

Millersburg  Town   (part  of) 356  389          311 

Concord  Township,  including  wards  2  to  6 

and  part  of  Elkhart  City 19.638  15,694       1.610 

Elkhart  City  (part  of ) 17.877     14,108      

Total   for  Elkhart   City    in   Concord   and 

Osolo  townships    19,282  15.184     11,360 

Ward   I    3.622       

Ward  2    2,754      

^^■ard  3    2,483       

Ward  4   3,273      

Ward  5    ■.  . . .  4.3S9      

Ward  6   2,761      

Elkhart  Township,  including  Goshen  City.  .  9,696  9,152       7,656 

Goshen  City    8,514  7,810       6,033 

Ward   I    2,087      

\\'ard  2    1 ,667       

Ward  3    1,240      

\\'ard  4   1 ,605       

Ward  5    1,915       

Harrison   Township 1.559  i,736       1,915 

Jackson  Township   i  ,368  i  ,373       i  ,430 

Jefi'erson  Township 957  969       1,059 

Locke  Township,  including  part  of  Xappanee 

Town    1,973  2,005          989 

Nappanee  Town   (part  of) 1.122       1,065       

Total  for  Nappanee  Town  in  Locke  and 

Union   townships 2.260  2.20S       1,493 

Middlebury  Township,  including  Middlebur}- 

Town    1 .660  1 ,692       1 ,72s 

Middlebury  Town   600  S7-          54- 

Olive  Township,  including  Wakarusa  Town.  1,638  i,797       1.375 

Wakarusa  Town    S59          917       

Ward  I    126      

^^■ard  2    151       

Ward  3    186      

\\'ard  4    1S8      

A\'ard    S    208      
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Osolo  Township,  including  part  of  Ward  i 

of  Elkhart  City 2,137  1,800 

Elkhart  City  (part  of  ) 1405  1,076 

Union  Township,  including  part  of  Nappanee 

Town    2,595  2,744 

Nappanee  Town  (part  of) 1,138  1,143 

Washington     Township,     including     Bristol 

Town    1,131  1,173 

Bristol  Town    535  546 

York  Township  533  700 


620 


1. 135 
535 
776 


Other  Illustrative  Statistics 

The  reader  will  doubtless  note  as  he  progresses  through  these 
pages  that  they  are  not  loaded  with  figures.  When  lugged  in 
immoderately,  statistics  only  becloud  the  understanding.  Their  only 
excuse  of  existence  in  a  plain  tale  or  picture  is  to  illustrate :  as  in 
the  case  of  the  following  tables,  which  exhibit  the  comparative 
wealth,  or  taxable  power,  of  the  dilTerent  townships  and  corpora- 
tions in  Elkhart  County. 


Value 
OF  Lanus  and 


Value 
OF  Lots  and 


Total 
\''alue  of 


Tp.  City.  Town 

Baugo    Tp $  338,020 

Benton  Tp 880,695 

Bristol  Corp 69,165 

Cleveland  Tp 235,310 

Clinton  Tp 875,050 

Concord  Tp 829,765 

Elkhart   City    540,905 

Elkhart   City   (Osolo)..  48.550 

Elkhart  Tp 869.300 

Goshen  City 232,490 

Harrison  Tp 965.790 

Jackson  Tp 931.015 

Jefferson  Tp 625,965 

Locke  Tp 496.805 

Middlebury  Corp 48.130 

Middlebury  Tp 70i,435 


Improvements    Improvements  Real  Estate 


5.740 
8,190 
67.535 


268.050 
6,010.955 

180.265 

16,645 

2,493.7i5 


2,690 
91,960 


$     343.760 

888,885 

136,700 

235.310 

875,050 

1.097,815 

6,551,860 

228,815 

885,945 

2,726,205 

965,790 

982,235 

625,965 

499,495 

140,890 

701.435 
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Millersburg  Corp 4,8io 

Nappanee  Tp 62,370 

Olive  Tp 436,655 


Osolo  Tp 

Union   Tp 

Wakarusa  Corp. 
Washington  Tp. 
York  Tp 


Total 


385.210 
985-955 
54.390 
371.530 
222,670 


51,280 

505.255 


5.73s 
:i3.ii5 


3.380 


56,090 
567.625 
436,655 
385,210 
991,690 
167,505 
371.530 
226,050 


[,980        $  9,875,730        $21,087,710 


Tp.  City.  Town 


Value  of  Personal 

AND  Corporate 

Property 


Baugo  Tp $  98.960 

Benton  Tp 3",455 

Bristol  Corp 94.720 

Cleveland  Tp 38,635 

Clinton  Tp 315.745 

Concord  Tp 315.180 

Elkhart   City    1,961,610 

Elkhart  City   (Osolo) 126,680 

Elkhart  Tp 222,035 

Goshen  City 1,531,890 


Harrison  Tp 

Jackson  Tp 

Jefferson  Tp 

Locke  Tp 

Middlebury  Corp. 
Middlebury  Tp.  .  . 
Millersburg  Corp. 
Nappanee  Tp.   .  . . 

Olive  Tp 

Osolo  Tp 

Union  Tp 

Wakarausa  Corp. 
Washington  Tp.  . 
York  Tp 


429.675 
450.095 
155.925 
192.465 
220,110 
238.715 

48,465 
439.125 
186,235 

58,020 
370,195 
191,620 

91,290 

77.405 


Total  Net 

Value  of 

Taxables 

$     839,510 

1,460,065 

286,865 

328,890 

1,598,345 

2,370.735 

9,051,165 

345.885 

1,582,670 

4.512.380 

1,391.920 

1,631,100 

749.965 

754,345 

367,580 

946,390 

173,555 

1,021,575 

641 ,260 

428,725 

1,513.115 

375.040 

634.930 

439.560 


Total 


166,250 


$33,445,570 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  levying  of  land  taxes  according  to 
valuation  dates  from  1835.  Previous  to  that  year  taxes  were  levied 
by  the  acre,  irrespective  of  valuation,  but  with  the  development  of 
the  newer  counties  of  the  state,  and  the  increased  and  wide  varia- 
tion of  values,  it  was  seen  that  the  old  system  was  unfair.  In  the 
year  named,  therefore,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  dividing  lands 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  market  value,  which  were  taxed 
accordingly.  Although  the  law  at  first  was  strongly  opposed,  pre- 
sumably by  those  who  had  previously  been  under-taxed,  it  has  stood 
up  to  the  present. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county  submits  an  annual 
report,  in  accord  with  a  legislative  act  of  1899,  showing  receipts 
and  expenditures.  From  its  last  statement,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1915,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
January  1st  of  that  year  was  $3,740.34;  receipts  from  all  sources, 
$5,065.73 ;  total,  $8,806.07.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  were 
$5,616.66,  leaving  a  balance,  December  31,  1915,  of  $3,189.41. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY 

Taxing  Non-Residents  for  the  Schools — The  County's  First 
Seat  of  Learning — Captain  Beane  and  Other  Pioneer 
Teachers — Hon.  E.  M.  Chamberlain — School  Centers  Out- 
side Goshen  and  Elkhart — Mrs.  Chauncey  Hascall's  Rec- 
ollections— Professor  Myers  on  "The  Log  Seminaries" — 
Joel  P.  Hawks  Describes  Education  at  Waterford — The 
Middlebury  Seminary — Founding  of  the  Township  System 
•  — Explaining  the  Law  to  the  People — Difficulties  in  the 
Way  of  Taxation^— Fixing  a  Teaching  Standard — Consoli- 
dation OF  Common  School  Fund — Township  Libraries  Or- 
ganized— General  Development  of  the  System — Founding 
OF  Teachers'  Institutes — Education  of  Colored  Children — 
County  Superintendency  Created — Teachers  Required  to 
Be  Adaptable — Uniformity  of  Methods  and  Text  Books — 
The  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Today — Illustr.-\tive  Extracts 
from  Programmes — The  Old  Country  Schoolhouse  and  the 
Centralized  Schools  of  Today — Introduction  of  Agricul- 
tural Science,  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — 
The  Present  County  System  of  Education — List  of 
Superintendents — Statistics  Showing  Present  Status  of 
Schools. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  settlers  of  Elkhart 
County  occupied  the  fertile  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Elkhart  rivers,  and  in  the  beautiful  and  productive  Elkhart 
Prairie,  which  stretched  between,  the  increasing  population  of  the 
central  and  eastern  sections  struggled,  often  unsuccessfully,  to  give 
the  children  an  education  befitting  ambitious,  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical Americans.  During  that  period  there  was  nothing  which,  by 
100 
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the  most  painful  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be  called  a 
county-broad  system  founded  upon  the  township  unit.  The  schools 
and  their  teachings  were  crude  and  only  uniform  in  that  it  was 
considered  useless  and  foolish  to  go  beyond  the  drilling  of  the 
pupil  mind  in  any  branch  of  learning  outside  reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  arithmetic.  Both  men  and  women  taught  simply  to 
pick  up  a  few  needful  dollars — the  males  usually  as  stepping  stones 
to  either  medicine  or  the  law,  and  often  as  a  means  of  enabling 


I  OKLsl     (ik()\l      SlHooI     lloLsL      M  lUDLEliLRV    ToWNSIIIP,    EKIiCTED 
IN    1836 

Edson  Foster,  in  Foreground.  Was  a  Pupil 

them  to  preach  the  gospel  and  support  their  families  at  the  same 
time.  Everybody  was  poor  and  struggling  in  those  days,  and  no 
blame  was  attached  to  actual  residents  for  the  poor  showing  made 
by  the  schools. 

Taxing  Xon-Residents  for  the  Schools 


At  first  all  the  schools  were  supported  by  subscription,  so  that 
their  efficiency  depended  largely  on  local  sentiment  and  the  conse- 
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quent  liberality  or  financial  ability  of  the  neighborhood  settlers. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Big  Elkhart 
River  which  were  first  settled.  The  lands  west  of  that  waterway 
were  chiefly  held  by  non-residents  until  the  early  '40s,  when  the 
pioneers  who  were  engaged  in  actual  development  commenced  to 
vigorously  protest  against  slaving  to  increase  the  value  of  lands 
which  were  held  by  investors  comfortably  housed  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  farther  East.  The  remedy  for  the  imposition  was 
successfully  applied,  and  is  described  by  P.  M.  Henkel,  who  came 
from  Southern  Ohio  about  the  time  it  was  devised,  in  1843,  and 
was  auditor  of  the  county  during  the  period  when  the  basis  of  the 
present  township  system  of  education  was  being  laid.  He  says: 
"In  the  early  '40s  much  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county  was 
still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Large  bodies  of  land  were  held  by  non- 
residents with  the  hope  that  by  the  labors  of  the  pioneers  they  would 
become  valuable.  That  part  of  the  county  was  then  but  sparsely 
settled.  True  the  Walburns,  the  Sheetses,  the  McCoys,  the  Pip- 
pengers  and  the  Ulerys  had  penetrated  the  forest,  built  their  cabins, 
felled  the  trees  and  opened  the  roads,  to  be  followed  by  others  who 
should  take  up  the  work  after  them.  For  the  time  being  they  were 
willing  to  endure  all  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  pioneer 
life  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors. 

"Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  then  auditor  of  the  county,  conceived  the 
idea  of  compelling  the  non-resident  landowners  to  contribute  by 
the  way  of  taxation  to  the  building  of  roads  and  schoolhouses.  For 
this  purpose  he  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  by  which  he 
could  assess  one  and  one-fourth  cents  on  each  acre  of  land  for  road 
purposes.  The  citizens  had  the  privilege  of  working  out  the  tax, 
while  the  non-residents  had  to  pay  the  money.  This  money  when 
collected  was  returned  to  the  township  from  which  it  came,  where 
it  was  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  tax  was  raised.  The 
effect  of  this  law  was  to  induce  the  non-residents  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  and  permit  those  lands  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  actual 
settlers." 

The  County's  First  Se.\t  of  Learning 

Elkhart  Prairie  was  the  first  seat  of  learning  in  the  county. 
Before  Goshen  was  even  platted  it  is  said  that  a  little  log  school 
stood  on  Wilkinson's  Lane,  on  that  prairie,  and  a  few  scholars 
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were  taught  by  one  Mr.   Potts.     The  second  schoolhouse,  opened 
in  the  early  '30s,  was  on  the  school  section  a  mile  south  of  Goshen. 

Captain  Beane  and  Other  Pioneer  Teachers 

A  few  years  afterward  a  boy  of  six  years,  William  A.  Beane 
by  name,  was  brought  from  Ohio  by  his  parents  and  went  to  several 
of  these  pioneer  schools  at  and  near  Goshen.  In  his  school  days 
the  teachers  of  the  neighborhood  were  Capt.  Henry  Beane,  his 
father,  E.  D.  Smith,  John  Deutrow,  Sylvester  Webster  and  Nelson 
Prentiss,  afterward  of  Albion,  Noble  County.  In  the  fall  of  1843, 
young  Beane,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  became  a  resident  of 
Goshen,  attended  the  school  of  A.  C.  Carpenter,  and  soon  afterward 
became  a  printer  in  the  Democrat  office.  Samuel  T.  Young  and 
T.  G.  Harris  were  also  early  teachers  of  Prairie  schools. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Chamberlain 

At  Elkhart  Town  one  of  the  first  to  teach  was  E.  M.  Chamber- 
lain, a  young  Maine  man  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  a  short 
time  previously.  As  is  well  known,  he  afterward  became  an  honor 
to  the  bench,  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress. 

School  Centers  Outside  Goshen  and  Elkhart 

Then  east  of  the  Town  of  Elkhart  and  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  prairie  region,  Middlebury  and  Bristol  opened  rural  schools  at 
an  early  day,  while  south  of  Goshen,  Benton  and  New  Paris  came 
into  the  educational  field.  The  first  institution  of  the  kind  at  Mid- 
dlebury was  a  little  frame  structure,  built  in  the  late  '30s,  which 
went  by  the  unusual  name  of  the  Red  Schoolhouse.  Private  schools 
had  been  previously  taught  in  several  residences,  but  this  was  a 
village  afifair. 

Before  Bristol  was  platted,  in  1835,  Miss  Philossa  Wheeler 
taught  in  a  log  cabin  which  stood  on  its  site,  the  first  schoolhouse 
erected  in  town  being  completed  in  1838. 

Benton,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Goshen,  just  beyond  the 
southern  edge  of  the  prairie  and  in  an  oak  opening,  was  laid  out 
by  Capt.  Henry  Beane,  the  pioneer  schoolmaster.     In  1836  the  post- 
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office  formerly  known  as  Elkhart  Prairie  was  moved  to  Benton  and 
a  schoolhouse  erected  in  which  said  Beane  presided  as  first  master. 

New  Paris,  which  is  directly  south  of  Goshen,  was  platted  in 
1838,  and  a  log  schoolhouse  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected 
John  McGrew  was  the  teacher  who  opened  it. 

Mrs.   Cii.vuncey  Hascall's  Recollections 

Doubtless  other  schools  were  thrown  open,  away  from  these 
centers  of  population,  large  and  small,  but  the  educational  move- 
ment throughout  the  county  was  sporadic,  and  not  directed  along 
continuous  channels  through  an  organized  system.  Among  those 
who  faithfully  participated  in  such  efforts,  and  bravely  assisted 
in  the  task  of  tiding  over  the  children  of  those  times  to  the  better 
period  of  organized  and  classified  schools,  was  Mrs.  Chauncey 
S.  Hascall,  wife  of  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Goshen.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  she  says:  "In 
the  winters  of  1839-40  and  1840-41  I  taught  school  in  the  next 
district  west  of  Goshen.  I  received  twelve  dollars  a  month,  which 
was  considered  at  that  time  a  high  salary  for  a  woman.  Of  course 
it  was  the  typical  log  schoolhouse,  which  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  have  read  of,  and  the  older  ones  hold  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  The  writing  desks  were  shelves  attached  to  the  logs 
on  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  seats  were  long  benches  without 
backs,  with  a  second  row  of  the  same  kind,  but  lower,  for  the 
smaller  scholars.  A  fire  in  a  big  box  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
room  was  kept  in  a  roaring  condition  by  the  boys,  who  w^ere  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  change  of  position  and  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  The  patrons  of  the  school  were  mostly  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  spoke  their  own  language  in  home  and  neighborhood  inter- 
courses ;  consequently  English  was  almost  a  foreign  language  to 
many  of  the  scholars. 

"The  Stouders,  Studebakers,  Cripes,  Ulerys  and  ^Tannings  I 
remember  most  distinctly  among  the  scholars,  as  I  boarded  with 
each  of  their  families  a  month,  instead  of  taking,  as  was  the  custom, 
the  rounds  of  the  district.  It  was  an  experiment  having  the  winter 
school  taught  by  a  'schoolma'am,'  and  the  trustees  thought  I  might 
have  some  trouble  governing  it,  but  I  had  ven,-  little.  The  girls  and 
boys  were  model  children,  and  must  have  been  well  trained  at  home. 
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Those  who  are  Hving  now  are  gray-haired  grandparents,  and  many 
have  passed  to  the  other  life. 

"John  and  David  Studebaker,  Levi  Ulery  and  Jacob  Cline  were 
the  oldest  pupils  and  were  nearly  grown  men.  All  the  older  resi- 
dents will  remember  Dave  Studebaker,  whose  residence  was  in 
Goshen  many  years  and  who  died  here  esteemed  and  regretted.  I 
think  there  were  almost  thirty  scholars  in  the  school,  and  among 
them  the  Bartmess  boys. 

"The  small  scholars  of  that  day,  with  their  home-made  gar- 
ments, home-made  from  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  the  last 
stitch  in  the  clothes,  made  after  the  same  pattern  as  their  fathers' 
and  mothers'  apparel,  would  make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little 
people  of  today,  with  their  large  collars,  and  knee  pants  of  the 
boys,  and  the  furbelows  and  fancy  dress  "fixings'  of  the  girls. 

"The  three  R's  were  the  principal  branches  taught ;  in  fact  the 
only  ones.  Grammar  was  an  unknown  study  in  the  backwoods. 
One  or  two  little  'Mannings'  may  have  studied  geography.  There 
were  different  classes  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  monotonous 
round  was  only  varied  by  an  occasional  call  to  help  solve  some 
problem  in  sulatraction  or  long  division.  In  arithmetic  each  studied 
by  himself  and  could  'go  ahead'  as  fast  as  he  pleased  without  being 
kept  back  by  slower  ones  in  the  class. 

"Of  course  not  one  of  the  scholars  could  have  passed  a  'high 
school'  examination,  but  the  young  farmers  could  'reckon  up'  the 
value  of  their  farm  produce,  read  the  Bible  and  weekly  newspaper, 
properly  sign  all  legal  documents  and  spell  better  than  half  the  high 
school  graduates. 

"There  were  none  of  the  modern  aids  to  teachers ;  even  black- 
boards were  not  in  use  in  the  country  schools  of  that  day.  There 
were  no  normal  schools  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching;  no 
county  or  township  institutes  where  teachers  could  meet  and  discuss 
the  new  ideas  advanced  in  educational  lines." 

Professor  [Myers  ox  "The  Log  SEMix.\RtEs" 

Prof.  E.  B.  Myers,  so  long  a  teacher  in  the  Elkhart  city  schools, 
when  a  boy  of  ten  years  was  brought  by  his  pai-ents  to  the  home 
farm  in  York  Township,  where  he  had  a  taste  of  the  country  school 
of  those  days.  He  describes  his  boyhood  experiences  and  observa- 
tions thus :     "[NIv  first  admission  to  one  of  the  'log  seminaries'  of 
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Elkhart  county  was  in  December,  1846.  This  spacious,  well  fur- 
nished seat  of  learning  stood  in  York  township,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  \Tstula.  It  was  built  of  logs  hewn  on  both 
sides,  the  cracks  chinked  and  daubed  with  clay  (there  was  no  lime 
for  schoolhouses  at  that  time),  a  horizontal  window  on  each  of 
the  four  sides  and  a  stove  in  the  center.  This  was  an  aristocratic 
schoolhouse;  it  had  a  floor  made  of  boards,  not  your  rough 
puncheons  so  common  elsewhere,  but  nice  inch-boards  laid  loosely 
on  the  rough-hewn  sleepers.  The  boards  were  not  nailed  down, 
I  suppose  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  in  those  days  nails  were 
scarce  and  cost  money;  secondly,  anything  that  fell  on  the  floor 
was  pretty  apt  to  go  through  one  of  the  many  wide  cracks  and 
could  be  recovered  only  by  taking  up  one  or  more  of  the  boards. 

"The  desks  of  this  schoolhouse  were  marvels  of  mechanical 
skill.  Two-inch  auger  holes  were  bored  in  the  log  walls,  and  large 
oak  or  hickory  pins  driven  in,  and  upon  these  were  laid  boards, 
which  were  then  called  'writing  desks.'  The  seats  were  made  of 
slabs,  two  legs  in  each  and  one  in  the  middle  to  keep  them  from 
sagging  when  overcrowded.  During  writing  time  the  pupils  all 
sat  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  and  the  teacher  marched  around 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  criticising  or  commanding  as  the  occa- 
sion required.  There  were  no  shelves  under  these  desks  for  books, 
but  what  few  we  had  were  piled  upon  the  writing  desks  and  around 
the  comers,  wherever  convenient. 

"When  not  writing  or  ciphering  we  were  expected  to  sit  facing 
the  center  of  the  room,  and  could  then  rest  our  weary  backs  against 
the  edge  of  the  board  that  was  called  the  desk.  In  front  of  this 
and  nearer  the  stove  on  each  side  of  the  room  was  placed  a  slab 
seat  for  the  little  folks  who  did  not  write.  On  these  benches  the- 
little  ones  were  compelled  to  sit  by  the  hour,  swinging  their  feet 
and  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  called  up  by  the  teacher  to  'say  their 
letters'  or  spell  their  'a,  b,  ab's.'  Books  or  busy  work  for  beginners 
were  not  thought  of. 

"If  a  child  learned  his  letters  the  first  term  he  was  supposed  to 
be  making  satisfactor}'  progress.  Especially  was  this  true  if  it  was 
a  winter  term,  when  the  larger  pupils  were  supposed  to  be  entitled 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher.  The 
range  of  studies  was  not  very  wide.  A  grammar  was  not  seen  in 
that  school  till  some  years  afterward.  'It  wasn't  worth  nothing 
but  to  learn  folks  to  talk  proper,'  and  so  was  summarily  discarded. 
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A  year  later  I  took  to  the  school  a  copy  of  Olney's  Geography  and 
Atlas  which  my  oldest  sister  had  used  in  Chicago.  This  atlas  was 
very  instructive  to  me  in  the  way  of  local  geography.  All  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  map  of  Indiana  contained  was  the  word  'Pot- 
tawattamies,'  printed  in  large  letters  diagonally  across  the  page. 
The  book  undoubtedly  saw  the  light  long  before  I  did.  As  I  was 
the  only  pupil  in  the  class  I  was  always  at  the  head.  The  recita- 
tions of  those  days  were  unique.  The  first  class  in  the  morning 
was  the  reading,  the  highest  first  and  so  on  to  the  a,  b,  c's.  Then 
followed  the  writing  and  the  recess.  After  recess  came  more  work 
for  the  little  folks,  the  lowest  first,  and  closing  the  forenoon  session 
with  the  'first  class  in  spelling,"  which  was  always  an  important 
event  in  the  each  half-day  session. 

"There  were  no  recitations  in  arithmetic.  As  the  work  consisted 
wholly  in  'doing  sums,'  and  as  there  was  no  such  thing  as  con- 
formity of  text  books,  especially  in  arithmetic,  each  person  worked 
away  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Such  a  thing  as  an  explanation  of  a 
subject  or  principle  was  not  thought  of,  much  less  considered 
necessary.  If  we  couldn't  do  the  sums  we  asked  the  teacher  to 
show  us  how,  but  the  showing  how  answered  for  that  case  only 
and  gave  us  but  little  or  no  strength  to  cope  with  future  similar 
difficulties. 

"In  those  days  blackboards  and  dictionaries  were  unknown  in 
the  ordinary  country  school.  The  teacher  was  supposed  to  know 
everything  and  freely  gave  of  his  or  her  knowledge.  The  teachers 
of  those  days  never  hesitated  at  the  pronunciation  of  a  long  word, 
but  spelled  it  through  and  gave  us  the  pronunciation,  which  was 
law  and  gospel  to  us." 

Joel  P.  Hawks  Describes  Education  at  Waterford 

Waterford  Mills,  now  a  southern  suburb  of  Goshen,  was  quite 
an  industrial  center  and  had  gathered  considerable  of  a  population 
by  the  late  '30s.  Judge  Elias  Baker  founded  the  settlement  in 
1833  by  the  building  of  his  log  cabin  and  grist  mill.  Several  fami- 
lies soon  settled  in  that  beautiful  neighborhood  of  Elkhart  Prairie, 
but  the  place  did  not  show  a  decided  growth  until  the  coming  of 
the  Hawks  families.  In  1838  David  Gallentine  and  the  senior  and 
junior  Cephas  Hawks  laid  out  the  Village  of  Waterford.  The  mill- 
ing firm  of  C.  Hawks  &  Sons  had  succeeded  to  all  of  the  Baker 
interests.     Joel  P.  Hawks,  the  youngest  son,  in  after  years  became 
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the  cornerstone  of  Waterford  Mills,  and  when  the  family  interests 
were  transferred  to  Goshen  was,  for  thirty  years,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Hawks  came  to  Waterford  with  other  members  of  the 
family  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  thus  describes 
some  of  his  early  experiences  in  gaining  an  education:  "The  first 
school  I  attended  in  Indiana  was  at  Waterford,  in  the  winter  of 
1838.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  new  frame  affair  and  had  been 
painted  a  gorgeous  red.  William  Baker  was  the  teacher.  He  was 
a  man  of  superior  education  for  those  days,  but  lacked  the  adapta- 
bility for  a  teacher.  Attention  was  principally  given  to  the  primary 
classes ;  to  spelling  and  arithmetic,  neither  grammar  nor  reading 
being  taught.  I  suggested  to  the  teacher  the  advisability  of  a  class 
in  reading,  but  he  could  not  see  the  use  of  it;  then  stated  that  if  I 
desired  to  read  he  would  hear  me.  Accordingly  I  stood  up  alone 
and  read  from  my  old  English  reader,  while  the  scholars  listened. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  teacher  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  he 
could  teach  me  anything  in  reading,  and  that  was  the  last  that  I 
heard  of  the  matter.  This  omission  was  quite  general  in  the  schools 
of  that  day,  and  it  has  shown  in  later  years  as  the  scholars  of 
those  days  are  very  poor  readers,  but  fine  spellers." 

The  Middleburv  Seminary 

Among  the  early  special  institutions  of  learning  in  the  county 
was  one  at  JNIiddlebury.  An  advertisement  in  the  Goshen  Democrat 
in  November,  1847,  informs  the  public  that  the  "Middlebury  Sem- 
inary," under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Casey,  would  be  opened 
for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  November  18th.  and  oft'ered  a 
thorough  course  of  English  instruction  at  reasonable  rates.  Such 
private  institutions  no  doubt  furnished  educational  opportunities  to 
many  boys  and  girls  of  this  county  from  that  early  day  to  the 
present  time,  and  public  education,  which  in  the  last  century  was  so 
materially  supplemented  by  private  enterprise,  is  not  yet  so  complete 
and  comprehensive  as  to  entirely  displace  a  school  conducted  by 
individuals  or  certain  societies. 

School  Legisl.xtiox  Previous  to  1830 

Previous  to  1830.  when  the  population  of  Elkhart  County  had 
reached  about   1,000  people,  with  perhaps  200  or  300  children  of 
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school  age,  various  provisions  had  been  made  by  the  constitution 
of  1816  and  special  legislative  enactments  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.  Under  the  constitution  provision  was  made  for  the 
improvement  of  school  sections  and  to  apply  the  fund  arising  from 
their  sale  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  township  schools 
and  county  seminaries.  But  the  settlers  were  poor  and  the  school 
lands  neither  sold  nor  leased  to  advantage.  Several  academies 
and  seminaries  were  incorporated  in  the  older  counties  between 
1816  and  1820. 

"In  1821,"  says  Smith's  "History  of  Indiana,"  "John  BadoUet, 
David  Hart,  William  W.  Alartin,  James  Welsch,  Daniel  S.  Caswell, 
Thomas  C.  Searle  and  John  Todd  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  a  commission  to  draft  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
a  bill  providing  for  a  general  system  of  education :  and  they  were 
instructed  to  guard  particularly  against  'any  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  poor.'  The  commission  set  about  their  work  con- 
scientiously, and  when  it  was  complete  submitted  it  to  Benjamin 
Parke,  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  was 
then  the  United  States  Judge  for  Indiana.  The  bill  so  reported 
was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  became  the  first  general  law  on  the 
subject  of  education  passed  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly.  It 
was  passed  in  1824,  and  bore  the  title:  'An  .\ct  to  incorporate  con- 
gressional townships  and  providing  for  public  schools  therein.' 

"After  providing  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  each  Con- 
gressional township  of  three  persons  of  the  township  to  act  as 
school  trustees,  to  whom  the  control  of  the  school  lands  and  schools 
generally  were  to  be  given,  the  law  made  the  following  provision  for 
building  school  houses :  'Every  able-bodied  male  person  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  residing  within  the  bounds  of 
such  school  district  shall  be  liable  to  work  one  day  in  each  week 
until  such  building  may  be  completed,  or  pay  the  sum  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  for  every  day  he  may  fail  to  work.'  The 
same  act  describes  a  school  house  as  follows:  'In  all  cases  such 
school  house  shall  be  eight  feet  between  the  floors,  and  at  least 
one  foot  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  first  floor,  and  be 
furnished  in  a  manner  calculated  to  render  comfortable  the  teacher 
and  pupils.'  The  trustees,  in  lieu  of  work,  were  required  to  receive 
lumber,  nails,  glass,  or  other  necessary  materials,  at  the  current 
prices.  No  funds  were  provided  for  the  pay  of  teachers ;  so  the 
schools  were  not  free,  but  they  were  made  open  to  all,  black  as  well 
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as  white,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that  colored  children  were 
excluded  from  the  schools,  and  then  the  exclusion  arose  from  a 
prejudice  excited  by  the  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  law  of  1824 
the  schools  were  kept  open  just  as  long  each  year  as  the  patrons 
could  or  would  pay  for  their  maintenance. 

"At  nearly  every  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
some  law  was  enacted  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  still  no 
general  system  was  adopted.  There  was  always  an  element  of 
opposition  that  would  find  some  way  to  get  the  laws  before  the 
courts,  and  thus  to  hamper  the  attempts  to  establish  schools.  Pri- 
vate citizens  did  much,  and  public  meetings  of  citizens  did  more, 
but  little  could  be  accomplished  in  a  public  way.  School  officers 
had  no  funds  with  which  to  erect  houses,  or  to  pay  teachers.  They 
could  not  levy  a  tax,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  district,  and, 
even  then  the  expenditure  was  limited  to  $50  by  the  act  of  1834." 

Public  School  Funds 

In  the  meantime  various  funds  to  be  used  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  public  schools  were  being  formed  and  consoli- 
dated. The  principal  of  these  were  the  Congressional  Township 
fund,  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  sections  16,  donated  by  the  general 
Government  from  the  public  lands ;  the  Bank  Tax  fund,  authorized 
by  a  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  which 
taxed  each  of  its  shares  owned  by  individuals  12J-2  cents  annually 
(one-half  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  state)  ;  the  Seminary  fund, 
created  by  the  sale  of  all  properties  of  the  county  seminaries, 
ordered  by  the  Legislature  in  1832;  the  Surplus  Revenue  fund, 
donated  by  the  general  government  in  1836  from  the  surplus  in  the 
national  treasury,  Indiana's  share  in  the  division  among  the  states 
amounting  to  $806,000,  of  which  the  Legislature  set  apart  $573,000 
for  the  permanent  school  fund ;  the  Swamp  Land  fund,  which 
included  not  only  that  class  of  lands,  but  all  other  granted  to  the 
state  for  which  special  provision  was  not  made;  the  Saline  fund, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1816,  when  Congress  gave  the  state  all 
salt  springs  within  its  borders  with  the  lands  reserved  for  their  use, 
and  in  1832  authorized  the  state  to  sell  these  properties  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  common  school  fund :  and  the  Contingent  fund, 
arising  from  fines,  forfeitures  and  escheats.  These  funds  were 
gradually  collected,  so  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
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1 85 1,  the  educators  of  the  state  feh  that  the  time  had  come  to 
organize  a  system  of  popular  education  of  a  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  nature. 

The  School  Law  of  1852 

Although  this  law  was  passed  in  1852,  it  did  not  become  prac- 
tically operative  until  the  first  ]\Ionday  of  April,  1853,  when  the 
township  trustees  for  school  purposes  were  elected  throughout  the 
state.  The  law  committed  to  the  township  trustees  the  charge  of  all 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  township.  It  gave  them  the  control 
and  disbursement  of  all  the  school  funds;  it  intrusted  them  with 
the  duty  of  determining  the  number  and  location  of  all  the  school- 
houses  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the 
township;  it  left  to  them  the  making  of  all  contracts  for  building, 
repairing  and  furnishing  schoolhouses ;  the  purchasing  of  fuel; 
the  employment  of  teachers ;  and,  lastly,  they  were  to  determine  the 
time  of  commencing  and  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the 
schools. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  law,  it  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  claimed  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  select  men  in  all  the  townships  of  the 
state  capable  of  discharging  properly  the  various  duties  required  of 
township  trustees ;  and,  that  in  many  instances,  the  summary  and 
discretionary  powers  with  which  they  were  to  be  clothed,  would  be 
injudiciously  exercised.  This  opposition,  however,  resulted  only  in 
the  complete  success  of  the  law,  for  through  it  the  people  of  the 
state  were  awakened  to  the  great  importance  of  electing  the  ablest 
and  best  men  to  the  office — a  commendable  practice  to  which  they 
still  earnestly  adhere. 

Explaining  the  Law  to  the  People 

The  trustees,  on  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  were  in 
nearly  all  cases,  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  general  want  of  correct 
information  among  the  people  concerning  the  new  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  law,  in  all  points,  was  radically  new,  providing 
for  a  system  wholly  different  from  any  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed.  Few  of  the  trustees,  and  still  fewer  of  the  people,  had 
ever  read,  much  less  studied  the  law,  hence  they  were  unable  to 
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operate  properly  under  it.  To  remove  these  difficulties  a  pamphlet 
of  upwards  of  sixty  pages,  embracing  the  law,  with  its  amendments 
and  copious  notes,  explanations,  instructions  and  forms  of  proceed- 
ings, was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  A  large  edition  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
several  townships  of  the  state,  so  that  any  person,  by  simply  calling 
on  any  of  the  county  officials,  would  receive  a  copy  without  charge. 
By  this  means  all  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  whole  system. 

The  first  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  to  establish  and  con- 
veniently locate  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children  of  their  township.  In  referring  to  this  matter  in 
his  annual  report  of  1853,  Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  made  these  remarks :  '"But  the  schoolhouses, 
where  are  they?  And  what  are  they?  In  some  townships  there  is 
not  a  single  schoolhouse  of  any  kind  to  be  found.  In  other  town- 
ships there  are  a  few  old,  leaky,  dilapidated  log  cabins,  wholly  unfit 
for  use  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter  worse  than  nothing.  Before 
the  people  can  be  tolerably  accommodated  with  schools,  there  must 
be  erected  in  this  State  at  least  3,500  schoolhouses." 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  township  system,  schoolhouses 
were  erected  by  single  districts,  but  under  this  law  districts  were 
abolished,  district  lines  obliterated,  and  houses  previously  built  by 
districts  became  the  property  of  the  township,  and  all  new  houses 
were  to  be  built  by  the  trustees,  at  the  expense  of  the  township  and 
through  an  appropriation  of  township  funds. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Tax.\tion 

By  the  law  of  1852,  each  township  in  the  state  was  made  a 
municipal  corporation,  with  such  powers  and  liabilities  as,  by  com- 
mon usage,  belong  to  such  corporations.  Every  voter  in  the  town- 
ship was  made  a  member  of  the  corporation.  The  business  of  the 
corporation  was  managed  directly  by  the  whole  body  of  the  voters ; 
in  regular  or  special  township  meetings,  or  by  persons  chosen  by 
the  people,  as  directors  of  the  corporation,  called  township  trustees. 
Among  the  inherent  and  necessary  powers  of  such  corporations, 
stood  first  and  most  important,  that  of  raising,  by  taxation  on  the 
property  and  polls  of  the  township,  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient 
to  defray  all  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  corporation. 
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Under  the  new  township  system  the  authority  to  levy  taxes,  to 
build  schoolhouses  and  to  carry  on  all  parts  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  might  have  been  constitutionally  exercised  either  by 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  that  is,  by  the 
voters  of  the  township,  or  by  officers  elected  by  the  voters,  but  no 
power  was  given  to  the  township  trustees  to  levy  this  tax  without 
the  consent  of  the  voters  of  the  township.  This  phase  of  the  law, 
authorizing  the  vote  of  the  township  on  a  special  tax  was  questioned, 
and  gave  rise,  at  first,  to  some  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
system.  Taxpayers  who  were  opposed  to  the  special  township  tax, 
refused  to  pay  the  assessment,  thereby  not  only  retarding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  schools,  but  causing  an  unusual  delinquency  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  general  purposes.  Contracts  for  building  school- 
houses  were  thrown  up,  houses  half  finished  were  abandoned,  and 
all  operations  were  suspended  in  several  townships. 

In  some  townships  a  rumor  was  circulated  by  the  enemies  of 
the  law,  that  the  entire  school  measure  had  been  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  unconstitutional.  Believing  this,  the  township 
trustees  actually  dismissed  all  their  schools,  and  even  considered 
themselves  summarily  deposed  from  office. 

In  reference  to  this  state  of  affairs,  Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee.  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  spoke  as  follows  in  his  report  to  the 
governor,  in  1853:  "As  soon  as  information  of  these  facts  was  re- 
ceived at  this  office,  efforts  were  made,  by  private  correspondence 
and  by  circulars,  to  correct  public  opinion  and  to  arrest  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  hoped  that  the  real  facts 
are  now  known  and  appreciated,  and  before  any  more  serious  evil 
shall  arise,  we  hope  for  a  decision  to  settle  the  whole  question." 

While  the  voting  of  special  taxes  was  doubted  on  a  constitutional 
point,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  weak  in  a  practicable  point. 
The  existence  of  this  provision  in  the  law  greatly  retarded  the 
organization  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  many 
townships  the  trustees,  on  exploring  their  territory,  found  few  or  no 
schoolhouses  fit  to  be  occupied.  They  proposed  a  township  tax  for 
the  erection  of  houses,  but  the  proposition  was  voted  down.  They 
renewed  the  proposition  at  subsequent  meetings,  but  it  was  again 
and  again  voted  down.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  township  system  was  not  a  very  success- 
ful one. 
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Fixing  a   Teaching  Standard 

Another  impediment  to  popular  education,  in  1853-54,  was  the 
great  deficiency  in  number  and  quahfications  of  teachers.  In  some 
townships  teachers  of  no  grade  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  supply  the  schools.  But  few  of  the  persons  offering  them- 
selves for  examination  could  pass  according  to  law. 

The  scarcity  of  well  qualified  teachers  was  well  understood  by 
those  who  framed  the  school  law  of  1852.  By  its  provisions  the 
superintendent  was  required  to  appoint  deputies  in  each  county  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  license  to  teach,  and  to  license  them,  if 
found  qualified,  for  one  or  two  years.  The  law,  however,  erected 
no  specific  standard  of  qualification.  It  left  to  the  examiner  the 
right  of  determining,  at  his  discretion,  the  amount  and  variety  of 
knowledge  the  applicant  should  exhibit  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a 
license.  The  examiner  in  each  case  took  into  consideration  any 
peculiar  circumstances  that  might  exist  in  the  county  or  township 
in  which  the  teacher  was  to  be  employed.  In  some  counties  and 
in  some  townships,  where  schools  were  few  and  teachers  scarce, 
and  the  children  few,  young  and  backward,  it  was  found  expedient 
to  employ  persons  to  teach  who  were  by  no  means  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  schools  in  advanced  towns. 

But  in  this  respect  the  school  law  was  changed  in  1853.  The 
authority  to  appoint  examiners,  by  the  amendment,  was  transferred 
from  the  superintendent  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  a  standard 
of  qualification  was  determined.  The  committee  on  education  who 
prepared  the  amendatory  law,  while  erecting  a  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers,  at  which  all  persons  proposing  to  teach  should 
aim,  at  the  same  time  made  provision  to  meet  the  emergencies 
existing  at  that  time,  and  authorized  a  temporary  license,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners,  to  persons  who  might  not  be  able  to 
pass  a  rigid  examination  in  all  the  branches  constituting  the  standard. 

Consolidation  of  Common  School  Fund 

The  common  school  fund  available  in  1854  amounted  to 
$2,460,600.  This  amount  was  subsequently  increased  to  a  ver>'  great 
extent  from  many  sources.  The  common  school  fund  was  intrusted 
to  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  which  were  held  responsible  for 
the  preservation  thereof,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest 
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thereon.  The  fund  was  managed  by  the  auditors  and  treasurers  of 
the  several  counties,  for  which  these  officers  were  allowed  one-tenth 
the  income.  It  was  loaned  out  to  citizens  of  the  county,  in  sums  not 
exceeding  $300,  on  real  estate  security. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  school  law  the  common  school  fund  was 
consolidated  and  the  proceeds  equally  distributed  each  year  to  all 
the  townships,  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  therein.  This  part  of  the  law  met  with  great 
opposition  in  1854. 

Township  Libraries  Organized 

In  reference  to  the  township  libraries,  which  were  organized  in 
1855,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  1854,  says: 
"Much  time  and  labor,  and  thought,  have  been  devoted  to  the  selec- 
tion of  books  to  form  the  libraries.  We  have  made  copious  selec- 
tions of  historical  works,  deeming  the  reading  of  such  books  both 
interesting  and  useful." 

Caleb  Mills  entered  upon  his  term  of  office  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  the  close  of  the  year  1854.  In  his  report,  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1855,  he  says:  "It  is  distress- 
ing to  know  that  many  localities  can  have  no  schools,  because  in- 
structors cannot  be  obtained  and  it  is  but  little  mitigation  of  our 
grief  to  be  assured  by  county  examiners,  that  more  than  half  the 
teachers  could  not  be  legally  authorized  to  teach  if  a  rigid  con- 
struction of  the  statute  on  this  point  should  be  pressed."  The  super- 
intendent, in  this  report,  called  loudly  for  some  means  by  which 
teachers  could  be  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  conducting 
the  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  township  libraries,  which  had  previously  been 
established  under  the  new  law,  Mr.  Mills  remarked:  "There  is  a 
peculiar  felicity  in  this  provision  of  the  system  inasmuch  as  it  will 
prove,  in  no  slight  degree,  especially  in  the  rural  portions  of  the 
commonwealth,  an  important  substitute  for  the  living  teacher,  and 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  uninterrupted  session.  These 
volumes  will  be  like  gushing  fountains  to  minds  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge. They  will  furnish  to  our  youth,  and  adults  of  every  age 
and  pursuit,  intellectual  nutriment  and  mental  stimulus.  The 
wearied  apprentice,  the  tired  ploughboy,  the  exhausted  clerk,  and 
the  secluded  domestic,  will  find  in  them  encouragement  and  solace 
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under  all  their  toils,  privations  and  discouragements."  And  again, 
in  the  same  report,  in  relation  to  school  buildings,  he  says :  "Among 
the  pleasing  signs  of  progress  in  educational  matters,  may  be  named 
the  tasteful  and  commodious  school  structures  that  have  been 
erected,  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  erection  in  various  parts  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  have  risen  in  all  their  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  proportion,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  they  have  gone  up  in 
some  of  the  rural  portions  of  the  State." 

During  Mr.  Mills'  term  as  state  superintendent  the  public  schools 
progressed,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to  establish  graded 
schools  in  some  localities.  These  met  with  much  legal  opposition 
and  a  strong  general  sentiment  arose  in  opposition  to  the  entire  law 
of  1852,  which  resulted  in  the  courts  declaring  it  unconstitutional 
in  1858.  Soon  came  the  Civil  war  and  for  years  the  cause  of  the 
public  schools  was  submerged  under  the  greater  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  life  of  the  nation.  This  period,  which  so  tested  the 
faith  and  endurance  of  the  friends  and  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  was  composed  of  almost  equal  portions  of  des- 
truction and  neglect — destruction  by  the  judiciary  and  neglect  by ' 
the  state,  with  palliating  circumstances  to  be  advanced  in  excuse 
of  the  latter  body.  The  facts  are  so  well  stated  in  Smith's  '"History 
of  Indiana"  that  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  improve  upon  their 
statement. 

Gener.vl  Development  of  the  System 

"The  State  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  gave  promise  of 
soon  having  a  public  school  system  that  would  be  the  pride  of  all 
and  would  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  people,"  says  that  work,  in 
referring  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1852.  "But  every 
community  must,  of  necessity  it  seems,  be  inflicted  with  people  who 
oppose  all  progress.  Those  who  drafted  the  constitution  of  1850 
no  doubt  meant  wisely,  but  they  were  not  always  happy  in  finding 
the  right  words  to  convey  their  meaning,  and  they  let  slip  into 
the  constitution  a  clause  that  has  been  productive  of  untold  litiga- 
tion and  vexation  to  all  legislatures.  In  declaring  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature,  the  constitution  provides  that  all  laws  shall  be  general 
and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State.  That  poor,  unex- 
plained word,  "uniform,'  has  been  made  to  cover  many  an  attack 
upon  laws  that  were  good  and  wholesome.     So  it  was  in  the  case 
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of  the  school  law  of  1852.  Taxpayers  were  found  who  objected 
to  being  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  and  a  suit, 
or  rather  two  suits,  were  brought  to  overthrow  the  law  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  not  of  'uniform  operation'  throughout  the  State ;  that 
it  gave  to  incorporated  cities  and  towns  rights  and  powers  not 
given  to  the  country  districts,  and  that  even  in  the  country  districts 
there  was  not  uniformity,  for  one  district  might  levy  a  tax  and 
another  not,  or  one  might  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  and  another 
one  of  fifty  cents,  or  that  through  this  tax  one  district  might  keep 
open  its  school  for  four  months,  while  another  that  did  not  tax 
would  only  have  two  months." 

Strange  to  say,  a  court  was  found  to  uphold  such  objections. 
The  court  could  not  distinguish  between  "uniform  operation"  and 
uniform  execution.  The  operation  of  the  law  was  uniform,  for  it 
gave  to  all  the  same  rights,  and  it  left  all  equally  free  to  exercise 
the  rights  thus  given,  or  to  let  them  sleep,  as  they  saw  fit.  Its 
application  by  the  people  was  not  uniform,  and  with  that  the  con- 
stitution had  nothing  to  do.  The  law  gave  all  the  children  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  and  the  court  might  as  well  have  declared 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  because  all  the  children  did  not, 
or  could  not,  learn  in  a  uniform  degree.  As  stated,  the  court  did 
overthrow  the  law,  and  by  its  action  greatly  retarded  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  state  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  went  through 
all  the  land  that  the  people  of  Indiana  were  opposed  to  education, 
notwithstanding  they  had  voted  for  free  schools  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  80,000.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  a  death  blow 
to  the  graded  schools.  They  had  been  started  in  many  of  the 
cities,  but  for  the  want  of  funds  had  to  be  discontinued,  and  all 
the  schools  of  the  state  were  relegated  to  the  general  fund,  and 
when  that  was  exhausted  they  were  compelled  to  close. 

The  friends  of  popular  education  were  disheartened  for  a  while, 
but  they  soon  rallied  and  began  to  devise  means  to  overcome  the 
objections  to  a  common  school  system,  and  contemplated  for  some 
time  making  an  effort  to  change  the  constitutional  provision  which 
had  been  declared  to  stand  in  the  way,  but  the  war  with  all  its 
excitement  and  horrors  came,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
for  the  time  called  away  from  everything  else  to  the  duty  of  saving 
the  Union.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  a  new  law  was  enacted.  When 
it  went  into  operation  no  one  was  found  with  temerity  enough  to 
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attack  it  before  the  courts,  and  although  the  decision  of  1858  has 
never  formally  been  overruled,  it  has  been  so  practically. 

Founding  of  Teachers'  Institutes 

Into  the  law  of  1865  some  new  features  were  introduced,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes. 
These  institutes  have  been  a  great  power  for  good,  and  have  accom- 
plished a  great  work  in  raising  the  character  of  the  schools.  They 
have  not  only  improved  the  standard  of  the  teachers,  but  have 
stimulated  a  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  children,  and  have 
made  the  schools  more  popular  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  the  nerve,  the  very  marrow  of  the  public  school  system.  The 
law  of  1865  has  been  supplemented  by  others,  each  one  calculated 
to  perfect  the  system  and  to  widen  its  scope.  The  power  of  taxation 
has  been  increased,  and  trustees  have  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  procure  funds  for  the  erection  of  new  and  more  commodious 
buildings. 

Education  of  Colored  Children 

The  education  of  the  colored  children  was  also  provided  for  in 
1869.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  up  to  1830  the  colored 
children  were  entitled  to  admission  to  the  public  schools  on  an 
equality  with  the  whites.  In  fact,  the  constitution  of  1816  pro- 
vided that  the  common  schools  should  be  open  to  all,  but  in  1830  a 
prejudice  arose  against  the  colored  people  and  it  found  its  way 
into  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  into  the  schools,  and  colored 
children  were  barred  from  the  right  to  participate  in  what  was  the 
common  property  of  all,  until  after  slavery  was  destroyed  and  the 
colored  man  became  a  citizen;  then  once  more  he  could  send  his 
children  to  the  public  schools. 

County  Superintendency  Cre.-vted 

Space  will  not  permit  giving  in  anything  like  detail  the  various 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  for  the  betterment 
of  the  school  system,  nor,  in  fact,  to  mention  them,  and  we  will 
have  to  confine  our  remarks  to  those  points  in  the  laws  which  have 
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been  the  most  potent  for  good.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
teachers'  institutes  in  the  work  of  improving  our  school  system,  and 
in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  Indiana,  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  and  the  organization 
of  the  county  boards  of  education.  The  legislators  have  always  paid 
willingly.  At  first  teachers  were  employed  without  any  examination 
at  all;  then  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  examine  all  applicants 
before  employing  them  to  teach.  Then  another  advance  was  made, 
and  a  county  examiner  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
generally  some  business  man  who  had  but  little  time  to  give  to  the 
work,  and  often  times  cared  but  little  about  it;  so  examinations 
were  seldom  thorough.  Then,  too,  each  trustee  was  an  autocrat  in 
his  own  peculiar  province,  deciding  upon  what  textbooks  should  be 
used,  and  governing  the  schools  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and 
hence  there  was  no  uniformity  anywhere.  Trustees  themselves  were 
often  men  of  very  limited  education,  and  did  not  always  have  the 
good  of  the  schools  at  heart. 

Teachers  Required  to  Be  Adaptable 

The  Legislature,  in  1873,  determined  to  take  one  step  in  advance, 
so  it  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent, and  all  the  schools  in  the  county  were  placed  directly  under 
his  supervision.  About  this  time,  also,  a  diiiferent  and  better  system 
of  examinations  for  teachers'  license  was  adopted.  The  people 
began  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  one  who  could  always  answer 
certain  questions,  taken  from  the  textbooks,  that  made  the  best 
teachers.  An  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  conveying 
instruction,  of  assisting  the  dull  scholar  while  not  unduly  holding 
back  the  bright  one ;  the  power  of  governing  children  and  drawing 
out  of  them  all  that  was  best,  and  restraining  that  which  was  not 
good,  are  now  deemed  essential  qualifications  for  teachers.  Many 
learned  people  absolutely  lack  all  faculty  of  conveying  to  others, 
especially  to  children,  any  part  of  what  they  know.  Such  a  person 
would  be  a  failure  as  a  teacher,  while  some  one  else  who  did  not 
possess  a  tithe  of  his  actual  knowledge,  but  did  have  the  faculty  of 
imparting  what  he  knew  to  the  child,  would  be  successful.  All 
these  points  began  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.     Adaptability  is  of  as  much  importance  as  ability. 
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Uniformity  of  AIethods  and  Textbooks 

The  introduction  of  the  county  superintendent  helped  very  ma- 
terially in  all  these  improvements,  and  it  also  brought  about  a  uni- 
formity in  the  county  which  was  altogether  lacking  before.  Nor 
did  the  improvement  stop  there.  By  frequent  consultations  between 
the  county  superintendents  and  the  state  superintendent,  there  came 
to  be,  without  hardly  perceiving  it,  a  uniformity  between  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  state.  In  this  great  work  the  organization  of  the 
county  boards  of  education  had  much  to  do.  The  county  boards 
are  composed  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  township  trustees 
and  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of  schools  trustees  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  county.  The  county  superintendent  did  not  meet 
with  complete  favor  at  first,  and  several  efforts  were  made  to  abolish 
the  system,  but  all  were  thwarted,  and  now  the  superintendents  are 
so  rooted  and  grounded  into  the  school  system  as  to  be  immovable. 

Another  step  forward  was  the  law  of  1889,  providing  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  textbooks,  under  the  management  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  Before  that  law  was  enacted  the  textbook  question 
was  a  very  vexatious  one,  to  parents  especially.  The  books  they 
purchased  one  year  might  not  be  good  the  next,  and  the  books  their 
children  used  in  attending  school  in  one  township  might  be  useless 
to  them  on  moving  into  another.  The  buying  of  books  was  a  heavy 
burden  to  parents,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  and  finally  the  Legislature  put  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  textbooks  for  the 
entire  state  were  to  be  advertised  for,  and  the  price  to  purchasers 
was  fixed  by  law.  This  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
system. 

Te.\chers'  Institutes  of  Today 

There  is  no  single  feature  of  the  township  or  county  system  of 
education  more  pronounced  in  its  development  and  far-reaching 
influence  than  that  which  relates  to  the  teachers'  institute.  Fully 
recognizing  that  fact  the  state,  the  county  and  the  township  have 
co-operated  to  give  it  ever  greater  expansion,  and  those  in  educational 
authority  have  earnestly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  the 
necessity  of  attendance  upon  its  meetings. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  Legislature  has  been  induced  to  pass 
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laws  making  such  attendance  obligatory,  under  penalty  of  both  fine 
and  revocation  of  license,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  township 
trustee  to  have  a  specific  contract  with  each  teacher  under  his  juris- 
diction providing  for  such  attendance  is  cause  for  removal  from 
office. 

The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  191 5  provides  that 
at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools 
are  in  progress  "shall  be  devoted  to  township  and  city  institutes,  or 
model  schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers ;  and  two  Saturdays 
may  be  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of 
any  township,  or  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  or  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  any  city.  Such  institute  shall  be  presided  over  by 
a  teacher,  or  other  person,  designated  by  the  trustee  of  the  town- 
ship, or  by  the  city  superintendent,  or  other  person  designated  by 
him." 

In  the  last  publication  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  are 
the  following  suggestions : 

"The  school  exists  as  an  institution  of  society  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  be  furnished  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  act 
of  teaching.  The  teaching  act  is  the  crowning  process  in  all  school 
work.  The  Township  and  City  Institute  should  be  a  model  school 
for  teachers.  There  is  no  better  place  for  the  mind  of  one  teacher 
to  come  into  vital  touch  with  the  mind  of  another  teacher.  In 
these  institutes  the  city  and  county  superintendents  may  observe,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  thinking  the  pupil  is  doing  in  school ;  the  thinking 
the  teacher  is  doing  and  the  process  of  handling  questions,  direc- 
tions, objects,  assignments,  etc.,  or  the  manipulation  of  means  in 
teaching. 

"Man  improves  education,  as  he  improves  any  other  human 
activity,  by  open-minded  thought  about  it,  by  learning  the  results  of 
existing  forms  of  it,  by  experimenting  with  other  forms,  and  by 
making  reasonable  our  notions  of  what  changes  should  be  made 
and  how  to  make  such  changes.  In  former  years  only  the  township 
teachers  were  required  by  law  to  hold  these  institutes.  The  General 
Assembly  of  191 5  saw  the  need  for  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  enacted  a  law  not  only  requiring  those  teachers  teaching 
in  the  townships,  but  also  teachers  teaching  in  our  cities  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  these  institutes.  This  change  should  be 
valuable  to  the  city  teachers.     It  may  not  be  desirable  to  all,  but 
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yet,  if  it  is  valuable  to  the  majority  of  teachers,  it  should  be  desirable 
because  it  is  valuable.  Therefore,  the  value  of  these  institutes  largely 
depends  upon  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents when  participating  in  them. 

"School  trustees  should  grasp  this  opportunity  and  be  in  attend- 
ance at  each  institute.  Here  they  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  teachers  and  ascertain,  through  their  relation  to  the  institute, 
the  character  of  their  work  in  the  schoolroom.  It  will  be  an  addi- 
tional incentive  for  teachers  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  a 
successful  institute,  if  they  feel  that  some  one,  to  whom  they  are 
responsible,  is  present  and  interested  in  their  progress.  One  of  the 
controlling  elements  in  success  is  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  some 
one,  and  a  desire  for  recognition  of  faithful  work.  It  would  give  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  teacher's  work  if,  in  some  way,  the  county  or 
city  superintendent  will  express  his  approbation  of  their  individual 
efforts  to  those  teachers  who  are  always  punctual,  wide  awake,  and 
active  workers. 

"The  Township  and  City  Institute  is  a  convenient  and  appro- 
priate center  to  discuss  the  organization  of  schools,  the  course  of 
study,  methods  in  classroom,  co-operation  with  patrons,  and  other 
important  agents  in  the  schools.  Patrons  should  be  invited  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  discussion.  Especially  is  it  the  duty 
of  the  teachers  and  school  officials  to  secure  the  needed  co-operation 
of  the  patrons  on  the  prevocational  work  that  has  been  introduced 
in  the  schools. 

"The  practice  of  preparing  and  reading  a  paper  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Brief  pointed  introductory  talks  by  able  leaders,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  in  which  every  teacher  takes  part,  will  give 
life  to  the  institute  and  inspiration  to  the  teachers.  Actual  observa- 
tion of  actual  teaching  is  ever  productive  of  good  results.  In  most 
localities  a  class  of  children  can  be  secured  and  an  actual  recitation 
given.  If  this  is  done  with  proper  care,  it  will  be  very  valuable  to 
the  institute. 

"The  year  1916  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  our  State  into  the  Union  and  bespeaks  an  appropriate 
recognition.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  Historical 
Commission,  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  conserving  the 
historical  interests  of  the  State  and  for  providing  for  the  observance 
of  the  Indiana  Centennial.  Some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
State  and  local  history  is  implied  on  the  part  of  all  as  a  basis  of 
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good  citizenship  and  a  liberal  education.  It  is  an  essential  element 
contributing  to  our  broader  and  larger  patriotism.  National  history 
is  largely  a  composite  of  local  history  and  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood without  having  followed  to  some  extent  the  development  of 
some  community,  region,  or  State.  Special  incentive  is  offered  for 
such  study  in  Indiana  in  the  ensuing  school  year.  The  teachers  of 
the  State  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Indiana  Historical  Com- 


ILLUSTR.A.TIVE  EXTRACTS  FROM    PROGRAMS 

To  those  who  are  not  teachers  and,  presumably,  have  not  had 
access  to  the  literature  issued  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion on  this  important  subject  of  "The  Township  and  City  Institute," 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  programs  of  the  ten 
institutes  for  which  provision  has  been  made,  as  fairly  illustrative  of 
the  scope  of  their  work: — 

First  Institute,  under  subject  "The  Teacher  and  the  School": 

"State  some  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  new  education. 

"How  has  Child  Study  influenced  our  course  of  study  and 
method  of  instruction? 

"State  some  laws  of  mental  development  that  Child  Study  has 
revealed. 

"What  light  has  Child  Study  thrown  upon  moral  instruction  in 
our  public  schools?" 

Second  Institute,  under  same  heading: 

"State  the  difference  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Distinguish  between  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

"What  is  personality?  And  what  are  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
the  right  kind  of  personality? 

"Define  initiative  and  executive  ability.  Why  are  they  necessary 
in  teaching?     How  are  they  acquired?" 

Third  Institute,  under  "Transportation  in  Indiana" : 

"Roads,  state  and  national ;  Canals  :  Railroads ;  Interurbans." 

Fourth  Institute,  under  "Education  in  Indiana"' : 

"Public  Schools  ;  Private  ;  Colleges  ;  Universities  ;  Education  in 
Benevolent  and  Penal  Institutions;  Newspapers;  Clubs;  Leading 
Educators." 

Fifth   Institute,   under  "Domestic   Science": 
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"How  can  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science  aid  in  the  sanitation, 
decoration  and  economy  of  the  home? 

"Give  the  methods  by  which  the  teacher's  instruction  in  domestic 
science  can  be  carried  over  into  the  homes  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school." 

Under  "Agriculture,"  same  institute: 

"How  can  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  public  schools  aid 
the   farmer? 

"What  elementary  principles  of  soil  may  agriculture  teach  the 
boys  in  order  to  preser\-e  the  fertility  of  the  soil? 

"What  is  the  relation  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  to  improve- 
ment of  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

.   "How  can  the  teacher  of  agriculture  correlate  arithmetic  and 
language  with  the  subject  he  teaches?" 

Sixth  Institute,  under  "The  Teacher  and  the   School" ; 

"Mention  some  wrong  tendencies  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  teachers  devote  all  their  time  to  recitation  work. 

"Describe  the  'study  recitation'  as  used  in  the  German  schools. 

"Give  the  four  prerequisites  of  a  good  recitation." 

Seventh  Institute,  under  "Natural  Resources  and  Industries  of 
Indiana" : 

"Geographical  position  and  features;  Natural  resources  (stone, 
clay,  gas,  oil  and  coal)  ;  Agriculture;  Mining;  Manufacturing." 

Under  "The  Rise  of  the  American  People,"  same  institute: 

"Discuss  the  fundamental  problems  of  American  development 
and  show  how  they  were  solved  by  economic  forces. 

"What  new  national  problems  required  consideration  at  this 
time  and  what  disposition  was  made  of  them? 

"Has  the  study  of  the  Rise  of  the  American  People  been  worth 
while?    Justify  your  answer." 

Eighth  Institute,  under  "Pioneer  Life" : 

"Home  Life;  Occupations;  Social  Occasions;   Religious  Life." 

Ninth  Institute,  under  "Indiana  in  War": 

"Indian  Wars;  in  the  War  of  1812;  in  the  Mexican  \\'ar;  in  the 
Civil  War  (politics  in  Indiana  during  the  Civil  \\'ar)  ;  in  the  Span- 
ish-American \\'ar." 

Tenth  Institute,  under  "Indiana  in  the  Twentieth  Century" : 

"Indiana's  rank  in  the  Union;  a  Century's  Progress;  Indiana's 
opportunity." 
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Present  County  System  of  Education 

Under  the  law  the  county  board  of  education  consists  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  its  head ;  the  presidents 
of  the  city  and  town  boards,  and  the  township  trustees.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  examinership  in  1873  the  superintendents  have  been 
as  follows:  A.  S.  Zook,  David  Mowry,  Piebe  Swart,  S.  F.  Spohn, 
Geo.  W.  Ellis,  A.  E.  Weaver.  Mr.  Zook  served  one  year  and 
then  resigned ;  Mr.  Ellis  served  for  eighteen  years  and  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Mr.  Weaver  in  June,  1907.  The  term  at  first  was  two 
years,  but  later  was  changed  to  four  years. 

In  191 5-16  the  presidents  of  the  city  and  town  boards  were  as 
follows:  E.  G.  Crone,  Elkhart;  Milton  Wysong,  Goshen;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Price,  Nappanee;  Dr.  A.  S.  Sensenich,  Wakarusa,  and  Dr.  B.  F. 
Teters,  Middlebury. 

The  trustees  of  the  sixteen  townships  are :  Herschel  P.  Dodge, 
Baugo  Township  (P.  O.,  Elkhart);  James  A.  Brown,  Benton 
(Ligonier)  ;  W.  L.  Chamberlain,  Concord  (Elkhart),  secretary  of 
the  board;  W.  F.  Stiver,  Clinton  (Goshen)  ;  D.  W.  Neu,  Cleveland 
(Elkhart)  ;  Robert  E.  Chatten.  Elkhart  (Goshen)  ;  Xoah  Dausman, 
Harrison  (Goshen)  ;  Israel  Immel,  Jackson  (New  Paris)  ;  John  E. 
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Logan,  Jefferson  (Goshen) ;  C.  W.  Johnson,  Locke  (Nappanee) ; 
D.  S.  Blough,  Middlebury  (Middlebury)  ;  Jeremiah  Bechtel,  Ohve 
(Wakarusa) ;  Fred  E.  Wilson,  Osolo  (Elkhart)  ;  Henry  Mishler, 
Union  (Nappanee)  ;  H.  W.  Kantz,  Washington  (Bristol)  ;  Frank 
Calvin,  York  (Vistula). 

Present  Status  of  Schools 

A  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  county  schools  may  be 
obtained  through  the  figures  compiled  by  A.  E.  Weaver,  the  county 
superintendent,  which  exhibit  the  following  items:  Number  of 
commissioned  schools,  9 ;  number  of  non-commissioned  schools,  i ; 
number  of  township  teachers,  122 ;  number  of  town  teachers,  35 ; 
number  of  city  teachers,  152;  number  of  teachers  in  county,  309; 
total  cost  of  education  in  county.  $379,419.02. 

The  qualifications  of  all  the  teachers  have  been  of  an  improved 
kind  since  1907.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  which  has  had  this 
effect.  All  our  teachers  began  teaching  before  the  fall  of  1908  or 
else  are  graduates  of  high  schools  and  have  had  from  twelve  weeks 
to  three  years  of  normal  work,  or  a  year  or  more  of  college  work. 

The  vocational  education  law,  passed  in  191 3,  has  brought  about 
a  decided  change  in  the  results  that  schools  are  striving  for.  This 
law  requires  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  all  rural  schools,  and  domestic  science 
and  industrial  arts  or  agriculture  in  the  town  schools.  The  plan  is 
not  to  reduce  the  amount  of  academic  work  required  in  the  past, 
but  rather  to  supplement  it  with  the  prevocational  studies.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  however,  substitutions  are  allowed. 

The  state  board  of  education  is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  by  additional  requirement  in  regard  to  training,  and  will 
ask  the  next  state  legislature  to  pass  needed  laws  to  assist  them  in 
reaching  the  goal  of  greater  efficiency. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR 

The  Territorial  Courts — Federal  Judge  Parke  Rebels  Against 
Territorial  Jurisdiction — Circuit  Court  Established — 
Under  the  State — Courts  of  Common  Pleas — Court  of 
Appeals  Established — Revisions  of  the  Laws — Judge  and 
Jury  in  Criminal  Cases — Personal  Sources  of  Local  Infor- 
mation— First  Meeting  of  the  Circuit  Court — The  County 
Clerk  and  the  Thomas  Family — Before  Justice  Had  a 
Home — County  Courts  and  Judges  in  the  '40s — Judge 
Ebenezer  M.  Chamberlain — Judge  Henry  D.  Wilson — 
Judges  John  H.  and  Francis  E.  Baker — Judge  Joseph  D. 
Ferrall — Judge  James  S.  Dodge — Judge  James  S.  Drake — 
Charles  W.  Miller — Aaron  S.  Zook— William  J.  Davis — 
Lou  W.  Vail — Elmer  E.  Mummert — Anthony  and  Benja- 
min F.  Deahl — E.  A.  Dausman — Elkhart  Soldiers  and 
Lawyers — Veteran  George  T.  Barney — Judge  Joseph  D. 
Arnold — William  B.  Hile — Louis  A.  Dennert — Younger 
Lawyers  of  Promise — The  Elkhart  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  judicial  system  through  which  justice  is  administered  in 
Elkhart  County  has  been  created  by  legislative  enactment  of  the 
Indiana  commonwealth,  although  before  its  territory  became  a  part 
of  the  American  domain  it  was  legally  subject  to  the  laws  both  of 
France  and  England.  Such  jurisdiction,  when  the  country  was 
Old  World  property,  had  no  effect  upon  its  people,  their  customs  or 
their  institutions,  for  the  very  logical  reason  that  there  were  no 
settled  white  populations  to  be  affected.  As  settlers  did  not  com- 
mence to  arrive  until  about  1827,  the  first  courts  to  actually  have 
127 
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jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  its  people  were  constituted  by  virtue 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  1816. 

The  Territorial  Courts 

It  is  of  historic  interest,  however,  to  briefly  trace  the  connection 
between  the  territorial  courts  and  those  created  by  the  state.  Under 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  were  authorized  to  adapt  existing  laws  of  the  original 
states  to  the  new  domain.  But  when  the  three  judges  met  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  they  tried  their  hands  and  heads  at  original  law- 
making, against  the  advice  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  The  latter  ignored 
the  Marietta  code  as  illegal,  and  in  1795  the  governor  and  judges 
met  at  Cincinnati  and  promulgated  a  number  of  adapted  laws,  as 
authorized  by  the  ordinance.  In  1799,  however,  the  Territorial 
Legislature  adopted  the  laws  devised  at  Marietta,  and  in  1800 
Indiana  Territory  was  created,  with  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison 
as  governor.  But  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  at  Cincinnati 
were  in  force  in  the  new  territory  until  they  were  superseded  by 
others  adopted  by  its  special  court. 

William  Clark,  Henry  \'anderburgh  and  John  Griffin  were  ap- 
pointed judges  of  Indiana  Territory.  \\'hat  follows,  in  explanation 
of  the  main  lines  along  which  the  courts  have  been  developed  to 
the  present,  is  from  William  Henry  Smith's  well  known  "History 
of  Indiana,"  to  which  the  author  is  much  indebted.  The  governor 
and  territorial  judges  met  in  Vincennes,  in  January,  1801,  and 
passed  ten  laws  on  various  subjects,  one  of  which  was  to  establish 
courts  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  counties  of 
Knox,  Randolph  and  St.  Clair.  The  first  court  held  legally  in 
Indiana  began  its  first  session  on  the  3d  of  March,  1801.  A  grand 
jury  was  impaneled  and  the  machinery  of  the  territorial  government 
was  fully  set  going.  In  1807  all  the  laws  of  the  territory  were 
revised  and  reenacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  thus  making  those 
of  doubtful  validity  legal.  According  to  this  revised  code,  treason, 
murder,  arson  and  horse  stealing  were  punishable  with  death. 
Whipping  was  recognized  as  a  sufficient  punishment  for  a  number 
of  smaller  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  such  as  hog  stealing,  bigamy, 
burglary,  larceny,  and  disobedience  to  parents. 
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Federal  Judge  Parke  Rebels  Against  Territorial  Jurisdiction 

When  the  territory  entered  upon  its  second  state  of  poHtical 
existence,  Benjamin  Parke,  James  Scott  and  Waller  Taylor  had 
been  appointed  judges  of  the  general  court  of  the  territory  by  the 
President.  In  1814  Congress  authorized  the  Territorial  Legislature 
to  lay  oflf  the  territory  into  five  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  elect 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council.  By  this  time  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  various  courts  which  had  been 
established  began  to  be  troublesome.  In  January,  1814,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  territory  had  attempted  to  reorganize  the  judicial 
system.  By  this  law  the  state  was  divided  into  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts. One  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  President  was  to  act  as 
presiding  judge  in  each  of  these  districts,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  three  "associate"  judges  in  each  county,  who 
were  to  sit  with  the  presiding  judge  in  the  trial  of  all  causes.  This 
did  not  suit  the  judges  appointed  by  the  General  Government,  and 
was  in  conflict  with  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress  on  the  court. 
Benjamin  Parke,  one  of  the  judges,  and  one  of  the  ablest  jurists 
Indiana  has  ever  known,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  referred 
to,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Governor  Posey:  "By  an  act, 
entitled  'An  act  reorganizing  courts  of  justice,'  passed  at  the  late 
session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Territory  is  divided  into  three  dis^ 
tricts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  court  is  established — the  court  to 
consist  of  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Territory,  as  president,  and  three  associates, 
commissioned  under  the  authority  of  the  Territory,  and  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  at  law  and  in  equity.  The  first  circuit,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Knox,  Gibson  and  W'arrick,  is  assigned  to 
me.  The  Legislature  is  empowered  to  make  laws,  in  all  cases,  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Territory,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  LInited  States.  In  the  delegation  of  power,  that  which  is  not 
expressly  given  is  reserved.  Implications  cannot  be  admitted  fur- 
ther than  to  carry  into  effect  the  power  given.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  being  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  if  they 
are  found  in  conflict,  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former.  Congress 
has  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  general 
government,  and  made  one  judge,  in  the  absence  of  the  others, 
competent  to  hold  a  court.  The  judges  are  co-ordinate,  and  their 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  Territory.     They  are  judges  in 
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and  over,  and  not  of  a  part  of  the  Territory.  As  the  judges  derive 
their  jurisdiction  and  power  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  they  cannot  be  controlled,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
by  persons  deriving  their  authority  from  the  government  of  the 
Territory.  The  judges  appointed  for  the  Territory,  are  limited,  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exercise  of  a  common-law 
jurisdiction.  The  act,  therefore,  as  it  regards  the  organization  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts,  is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  neither  confers  any  powers,  nor  imposes  any 
duty,  on  the  judges  appointed  for  the  Territory  by  the  United  States. 
The  General  Government  has  appointed  for  the  Territory  three 
judges,  with  a  common-law  jurisdiction  ;  but  when,  where,  or  in  what 
manner  they  are  to  hold  a  court — or  rather  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
with  which  they  are  invested — Congress  has  not  provided.  I  con- 
sider it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  it.  To  you,  sir,  it  belongs 
to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed ;  and,  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand 
to  the  Territorial  government,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make 
this  representation  to  you.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  leaves  me 
no  other  mode  of  stating  my  objections  and  the  cause  of  my  not 
conforming  to  the  law.  The  Legislature  has  organized  certain 
courts,  and  assigned  me  to  perform  certain  duties ;  but  the  law, 
constituting  the  one,  and  directing  the  other,  is  unconstitutional; 
and  as  I  can  derive  no  authority  from  it,  it  imposes  no  obligation. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  hold  the  courts  for  the  circuit." 

Circuit  Court  Established 

Thus  the  elaborately  wrought  out  judicial  system  was  knocked 
out  and  the  territory  was  left  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
General  Government.  Governor  Posey  realized  the  situation  and 
called  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Corydon,  August  15,  1814. 
The  main  duty  of  that  session  was  to  organize  some  kind  of  a 
judicial  system.  That  the  difficulties  in  the  way  may  be  better  under- 
stood, it  is  well  to  turn  to  a  memorial  address  by  the  Legislature 
at  that  session  to  Congress.  The  memorial  said:  "By  a  law  of 
Congress,  one  of  the  judges,  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  this  Territory,  is  authorized  to  hold  a  court. 
Thus,  one  of  the  judges  being  competent  to  hold  a  court,  may  decide 
a  principle  or  point  of  law  at  one  term;  and,  at  the  next  term,  if 
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the  other  two  judges  are  present,  they  may  decide  the  same  principle 
or  point  of  law  different.  Thus,  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court, 
organized,  we  presume,  by  the  General  Government,  finally  to  settle 
in  uniformity  the  principles  of  law  and  fact,  which  may  be  brought 
before  them  by  the  suitor,  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  in  a  state 
of  fluctuation;  hence  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  become 
insecure.  There  is  another  evil  growing  out  of  the  system  of  one 
judge  being  competent  to  hold  the  Superior  Court,  or  that  court 
which  forms  the  last  resort  of  the  suitor  in  any  government,  and 
particularly  in  the  Territory,  for  appeals  are  taken  from  all  the 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  in  the  Territory,  to  the  court  organ- 
ized by  the  ordinance,  which  inferior  courts  are  never  constituted 
of  less  than  two  judges.  Thus,  the  suitor  in  the  Territory  is  fre- 
quently driven  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  from  the  judgment  of 
two  men  to  that  of  one.  But  this  dilemma  only  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  solecism  for  the  next  Superior  Court,  as  the  other  two 
judges  may  overturn  the  principles  of  the  decision  of  their  brother 
judge  at  the  preceding  term.  Hence,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resort.  Anger  and  the  warmth  of 
suitors,  and  a  confusion  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  is  the 
result." 

At  the  same  session  the  General  Assembly  established  another 
court.  It  divided  the  state  into  three  judicial  circuits,  and  made 
provision  for  holding  courts  therein,  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  courts.  The  governor  was  invested  with  the  authority  to 
appoint  a  presiding  judge  in  each  circuit,  and  two  associate  judges 
in  each  county.  By  the  law  the  governor  was  required,  in  selecting 
his  presiding  judges,  to  choose  men  "learned  and  experienced  in  the 
law,"  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  "who  had  regularly 
practiced  in  some  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  in  this 
Territory,  three  years."  Congress  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
memorial  of  the  General  Assembly,  changed  the  law  so  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  of  the  judges  to  constitute  a  court. 

Under  the  St.\te 

The  whole  question  was  solved  two  years  later  by  the  admission 
of  Indiana  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  Benjamin  Parke  was  appointed 
judge  for  the  District  of  Indiana,  by  the  President,  and  held  that 
office  until  his  death  in  1835.     Under  the  constitution  of   1816  the 
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judiciary  powers  of  the  state,  both  as  to  matters  of  law  and  equity, 
were  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  in  Circuit  courts,  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  General  Assembly  might  establish.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  hold  their  offices 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  General  Assembly  was  given  author- 
ity to  give  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  capital  or 
chancery  cases  where  the  president  of  the  Circuit  Court  might  be 
interested  or  prejudiced.  The  Circuit  courts  were  to  consist  of  a 
president  and  two  associate  judges;  the  presidents  of  the  Circuit 
courts  were  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint  session, 
and  the  associate  judges  by  the  voters  of  the  counties.  Each  county 
was  to  have  two  associate  judges.  The  president  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  associate  judges  could  hold  a  court,  and 
the  two  associates,  in  the  absence  of  the  president  could  hold  a 
court,  but  could  not  try  capital  or  chancery  cases.  The  constitution 
also  provided  for  the  selection  of  clerks  for  the  various  courts,  that 
for  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  court,  and  clerks 
for  the  Circuit  courts  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  no  one 
could  be  elected  who  had  not  previously  obtained  from  a  judge  or 
the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  a  certificate  that  he  was  qualified 
for  the  place.  Under  the  constitution  a  competent  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  constitution  of  1851  made  several  important  changes  in  the 
judiciary.  It  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  courts  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  General  Assembly  may  determine  upon.  In- 
stead of  being  appointed  by  the  governor  the  Supreme  judges  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  state,  although  they  must  be  chosen 
from  certain  defined  districts.  The  term  of  service  was  reduced 
from  seven  to  six  years.  The  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to 
give  the  Supreme  Court  such  original  jurisdiction  as  it  may  de- 
termine upon  at  any  time.  Under  the  constitution  as  originally 
adopted  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  judges,  but  several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  this  number.  The  Supreme  Court  is  required  to  gi\e  a 
written  opinion  in  every  case,  and  upon  every  question  arising  in 
the  record  or  in  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  choice  of  a 
clerk  of  the  court  was  taken  from  the  court  and  given  to  the  people. 
Associate  judges  were  done  away  with  in  the  Circuit  courts.  The 
new  constitution  provides  that  no  one  elected  to  any  judicial  office 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  other  office  during  the  term  for  which  they 
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have  been  elected,  other  than  a  jiuhcial  one.    The  General  Assembly 
was  given  authority  to  modify  or  abolish  the  grand  jury  system. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas 

The  first  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  state 
administration  were  James  Scott,  John  Johnson  and  Jesse  L.  Hol- 
man.  Scott  and  Holman  served  until  183 1,  but  Johnson  only  served 
a  few  months  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Blackford,  who  served 
until  1853.  I"  creating  inferior  courts  the  Legislature  established 
what  were  known  as  courts  of  Common  Pleas.  These  courts  were 
given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  probate  matters,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  courts,  in  some  other  matters.  This 
created  great  confusion.  All  the  courts  assumed  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
state  witnessed  the  anomaly  of  having  laws  enforced  in  one  county, 
and  declared  unconstitutional  in  another.  When  the  Legislature 
enacted  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  1855,  some  of  the  circuit 
judges  declared  it  constitutional  and  enforced  it,  while  others  de- 
clared it  void.  This  lasted  until  the  Supreme  Court  finally  overthrew 
the  law  entirely.  The  confusion  grew  worse  after  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  was  established,  for  then  some  counties  were  operating 
under  two  different  laws  at  the  same  time,  according  as  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  differed.  This  confusion  could  not  last,  and  finally 
the  General  Assembly  abolished  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
in  counties  where  the  business  was  too  great  to  be  transacted  by  the 
Circuit  courts.  Superior  and  Criminal  courts  have  been  established 
with  well  defined  jurisdiction. 

Several  times  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  overburdened  with 
work,  and  measures  of  relief  have  been  sought.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  Commission, 
consisting  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  commission  was  to  consider  and  pass  upon  such  causes 
as  might  be  assigned  them  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Commission 
was  kept  up  for  some  years,  but  it  presented  so  many  anomalous 
features  that  it  was  also  finally  abandoned. 

Court  of  Appeals  Establlshed 

In  1893,  as  a  temporary  experiment,  the  Legislature  established 
a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  sort  of  intermediate  court  between  the  Su- 
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preme  and  Circuit  courts.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  five  judges, 
elected  from  specified  districts,  and  to  continue  for  four  years. 
The  Legislature  of  1897  continued  the  life  of  the  court  for  another 
term  of  four  years. 

Revisions  of  the  Laws 

The  constitution  of  185 1  provided  that  "The  General  Assembly, 
at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  revise,  simplify  and  abridge  the  rules,  practice,  pleadings  and 
forms  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  they  shall  provide  for  abolish- 
ing the  district  forms  of  actions  at  law  now  in  use,  and  that  justice 
shall  be  administered  in  a  uniform  mode  of  pleading,  without  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity."  Under  this  section  the  laws  of  the 
state  were  codified,  and  a  new  system  of  rules  and  practice  intro- 
duced. The  laws  were  again  revised  in  1881  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  that  purpose,  but  this  re- 
vision was  never  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  general  revision.  Under  the  constitution,  no  law 
can  take  eflfect  until  it  has  been  printed  and  distributed  to  all  the 
counties  of  the  state,  unless  the  act  itself  declares  the  existence  of 
an  emergency.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  but  few  acts  are  permitted 
to  escape  the  emergency  clause,  the  franier  always  deeming  that 
the  demand  for  the  enactment  of  his  measure  is  so  great  that  it 
absolutely  amounts  to  an  emergency. 

Judge  and  Jury  in  Criminal  Cases 

Under  the  constitution  juries  in  criminal  cases  are  the  sole  judges 
of  both  the  law  and  the  facts ;  they  fix  the  degree  of  the  crime  and 
assess  the  penalty.  While  a  judge  has  actually  no  voice  in  deciding 
the  law  of  a  case  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  jury  errs  in  the  law  the 
judge  does  not  hesitate  to  grant  a  new  trial.  Capital  punishment 
has  been  abohshed  for  all  crimes  except  those  of  treason  and  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  and  even  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  the  jury 
may,  in  its  discretion,  change  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  for 
Hfe.  This  power  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  punishment  to  be 
assessed  against  the  violator  of  the  law  has  been  materially  modified 
by  the  law  enacted  in  1897,  known  as  "the  indeterminate  sentence 
law."    By  this  act  the  jury  decides  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  only, 
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in  many  cases,  and  the  judge,  in  pronouncing  sentence  leaves  the 
term  of  the  imprisonment  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Prison 
Control.  That  is,  the  judge  certifies  to  the  prison  authorities,  the 
crime  committed,  the  minimum  and  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment fixed  by  the  statute,  and  the  good  behavior  of  the  convict 
determines  the  actual  length  of  his  confinement.  If  his  conduct  is 
such  as  to  impress  the  authorities  with  the  belief  that  he  has  re- 
formed, and  if  permitted  to  go  at  large  will  live  as  a  law  abiding 
citizen,  they  can  release  him  at  any  time,  but  under  no  circumstances 
can  they  hold  a  prisoner  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  fixed  by  the  statute,  or  release  him 
before  he  has  served  the  minimum.  The  constitutionality  of  this 
law  has  been  questioned,  and  some  judges  have  held  it  to  be  invalid, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  from  the  jury  the  power  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  punishment. 

Personal  Sources  of  Local  Inform.ation 

The  courts  of  Elkhart  County  were  organized,  as  indicated  by 
the  foregoing  sketch  and,  until  the  old  court  house  was  completed, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1833,  justice  certainly  was  "knocked 
around  from  pillar  to  post" — to  revive  an  ancient  expression.  Aside 
from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  county  records,  the  main  facts 
connected  with  the  pioneer  period  of  the  bench  and  bar  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  an  arrival 
of  1838,  and  so  long  a  leader  in  medicine,  journalism  and  public 
afl^airs;  and  Philip  M.  Henkel,  who  located  in  Goshen  a  few  years 
later,  and  made  a  good  record  for  himself  as  county  auditor  and 
upright  citizen.  Dr.  Ellis  had  preceded  him  in  that  office,  the  two 
performing  its  duties  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Al.  M.  Latta,  whose  first  appearance  at  the  county  seat  was 
in  1840,  as>a  studious  youth  of  eighteen,  and  who  afterward  became 
widely  known  both  in  his  profession  and  as  a  promoter  of  railroads 
and  industries  and  other  helpful  enterprises,  also  contributed  to  the 
prevailing  fund  of  information  regarding  the  courts,  the  judges  and 
the  lawyers  of  the  county. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Circuit  Court 

From  such  sources  as  those  indicated,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  creative  act  of  the  Legislature  the  first  meeting 
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of  the  Circuit  Court  was  held  at  the  log  cabin  of  Chester  Sage,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Elkhart  River,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1830.  The  old  Sage 
Farm  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Elkhart,  and  the  location  of  this 
first  temporary  county  seat  is  about  sixty  rods  east  of  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  St.  Joseph  at  Main  Street.  As  no  presiding 
judge  was  present  at  the  opening  session  of  court,  WiUiam 
Latta  and  Peter  Diddy,  the  associates,  attended  to  such  routine  mat- 
ters as  were  brought  before  the  court.  Mr.  Latta,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  located  near  Goshen  in  1828  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
buy  lots  when  the  county  seat  was  platted.  He  died  in  1847.  Peter 
Diddy  was  well  known  as  a  prosperous  farmer.  But  they  were 
neither  trained  in  the  law ;  only  men  of  common  sense  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  settlers. 

The  County  Clerk  and  the  Thomas  Family 

As  the  legislative  act  erecting  the  county  also  authorized  the 
holding  of  court  at  any  other  convenient  place  than  Mr.  Sage's 
house,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  second  session  of  court,  which 
was  to  convene  in  April,  1831,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Thomas, 
the  county  clerk,  about  three  miles  east  of  Elkhart  on  Two  Mile 
Plain. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  a  native  of  Delaware  and  of  an  old 
Virginia  family,  had  located  on  Two  Mile  Plain  in  1828.  Less  than 
two  years  before,  he  had  brought  his  family  from  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, to  Carey  Mission,  Alichigan,  where  he  had  received  the  glad 
tidings  of  a  promised  home  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  When  he  entered  his  land  and  built  his  log  cabin 
his  only  neighbors  were  the  French  trader,  Rosseau,  and  the  German 
"squatter"'  Noffsinger;  and  they  were  several  miles  away. 

Among  the  members  of  the  family  at  that  time  was  •William  A. 
Thomas,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  who  not  only  assisted  his  father 
during  a  portion  of  the  latter's  fourteen  years  of  service  as  county 
clerk  (1830-44);  but  was  associated  with  him  in  his  mercantile 
enterprises.  These  included  stores  both  at  Gosheri  and  Leesburg. 
The  late  Dr.  William  H.  Thomas,  the  widely  known  physician  of 
Elkhart,  was  born  in  Goshen  in  1841,  and  Lewis  D.  Thomas,  another 
son,  served  as  county  recorder  in  the  early  '70s.  In  fact,  there  is 
probably  no  family  in  the  county,  the  members  of  which  have  been 
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prominent  in  such  varied  fields  for  so  long  a  period  as  that  under 
consideration. 

Before  Justice  Had  a  Home 

In  April,  1 83 1,  when  the  second  session  of  the  Circuit  Court — 
the  Spring  term — convened  at  Mr.  Thomas'  house,  Judge  Charles  H. 
Test,  presiding  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  assumed  the  reins 
of  justice,  and  the  associate  judges  retired  to  the  background.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  admit  to  practice  in  his  court  three  members 
of  the  ^Michigan  Bar.  A  few  months  later  the  county  bar  was 
increased  by  the  admission  of  John  Sevey,  Elisha  Egbert,  D.  H. 
Colerick,  ]M.  Ray,  William  J.  Brown  and  J.  S.  Newman. 

The  third  term  of  the  court  was  held  in  October,  1831,  at  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Frier,  on  what  was  then  called  Elkhart  Plain, 
but  is  now  known  as  Elkhart  Prairie.  The  place  referred  to  is  what 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  the  McConaughy  farm.  The  late 
Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Elkhart  County 
Fair  in  1852,  referred  to  this  session  of  the  court  and  stated  that 
it  was  really  the  first  session  at  which  the  full  bench  was  represented, 
the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Test,  the  presiding  judge,  meeting  with  the 
court  then  for  the  first  time.  At  the  two  sessions  held  after  this, 
at  the  places  above  mentioned,  only  the  two  associate  judges,  Peter 
Diddy  and  William  Latta,  were  present.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Frier 
was  then  a  log  cabin  and  the  court  held  its  session  under  the  stately 
trees  which  stood  in  front  of  it.  It  might  also  be  added  here  that 
James  Frier  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Elkhart  County  and  was  then 
serving  in  that  capacity. 

The  fourth  terra,  counting  the  two  terms  which  were  held  by 
the  two  associate  judges,  as  already  mentioned,  was  held  in  April, 
1832,  and  the  sixth  in  May,  1833,  both  being  held  at  the  residence  of 
Henry  Dusenberry,  which  was  located  in  Goshen  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Washington  streets,  where  the  Dewey  Block 
now  stands.  There  is  nothing  in  the  court  records  to  show  where 
the  fifth  term  was  held,  which  was  in  October,  1832.  The  seventh 
term  was  held  in  the  court  house,  which  is  the  first  mention  of  that 
building  in  the  Circuit  Court  records. 

The  residences  of  Chester  Sage,  Thomas  Thomas,  George 
McCollum  and  Abner  Stilson  were  also  the  meeting  places  of  the 
Probate  Court  from  1830  to  1833,  the  year  when  the  court  house 
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was  completed,  from  which  time  that  court  also  began  to  hold  its 
sessions  therein. 

CouNTV  Courts  and  Judges  in  the  '40s 

Mr.  Henkel.  in  a  paper  entitled  "Goshen  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  has 
drawn  a  sketch  of  the  courts,  lawyers  and  county  officials,  in  the 
early  '405.  following  the  period  during  which  Judges  Test  and  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Everts  had  served  as  president  judges  of  the  circuit.  The 
court  house,  which  had  been  completed  several  years,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  public  square,  still  unfenced.  Extract  from  Mr. 
Henkel's  paper:  "The  first  courts  were  held  semi-annually,  spring 
and  fall,  and  were  limited  to  two  weeks  each  term.  Samuel  Sample 
of  South  Bend  was  the  presiding  officer,  with  two  associates,  Joseph 
Beane  and  William  Latta.  The  legal  fraternity  of  that  day  con- 
sisted of  Eben  Chamberlain,  Thomas  G.  Harris  and  Michael  C. 
Daugherty,  while  Jonathan  Listen  and  Joseph  L.  Jernegan  of 
South  Bend  were  among  the  regular  attendants  of  the  court.  A 
separate  court  for  the  transaction  of  probate  business  was  held  at 
regular  intervals  and  presided  over  by  Samuel  P.  Beebe  of  Elkhart. 
Dr.  E.  \V.  H.  Ellis  was  auditor  and  held  his  office  in  a  small  wooden 
building  just  north  of  the  public  square.  Elbridge  Chamberlain 
filled  the  office  of  recorder  and  kept  his  records  in  a  small  building 
on  the  west  end  of  a  lot  owned  by  James  H.  Barnes.  Thomas 
Thomas  was  clerk  of  the  court,  and  his  son  William  A.  performed 
the  duty  of  deputy  and  held  the  office  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
court  house.  Ellis  Carpenter  was  county  treasurer  and  performed 
the  duty  of  collecting  taxes  at  his  residence,  as  there  was  no  other 
place  provided  to  perform  that  duty." 

Judge  Beebe.  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henkel,  was  the  character  of 
Elkhart  during  the  early  days.  He  had  been  originally  a  merchant, 
but  was  then  settled  to  the  occupation  of  farmer,  and  had  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  probate  judge.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  of  great  good  sense  and  correct  habits,  and  of 
honorable  principles ;  but  withal  a  free  thinker  in  religion,  and  a 
practical  joker.  He  had  a  nickname  for  everybody,  but  a  warm 
hand  for  his  friends.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
eminent  ability  and  impartiality,  but  more  men  feared  than  loved 
him. 
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Judge  Ebenezer  RI.  Chamberlain 

Ebenezer  M.  Chamberlain,  who  succeeded  Samuel  C.  Sample 
as  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
honored  members  of  the  profession  who  ever  practiced  in  Elkhart 
County.  He  was  born  in  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  and  worked  on 
a  farm  and  in  a  shipyard  until  after  he  had  passed  his  majority. 
After  studying  law  and  teaching  for  several  years  in  Bangor,  that 
state,  he  decided  to  migrate  to  the  West  where  the  laws  did  not 
require  seven  years  of  preliminary  study  before  a  young  man  could 
be  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1832  he  arrived  in  Fayette  County, 
taught  again  to  replenish  his  funds,  entered  the  law  office  of  Samuel 
W.  Parke,  of  Connersville,  and  in  August,  1833,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  a  few  months  later  he  moved 
to  Elkhart  County  for  practice. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  rise  to  public  and  judicial  preferment  was 
steady  and  continuous.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  as  the  representative  of  a  district  which  covered 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  state.  In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  for  a  three-year  term,  and  took  rank  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  His  famous  address  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  delivered  before  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  in  1841,  exemplified  before  the  people  his 
strength  and  eloquence,  and  thereafter  his  political  preferment  was 
rapid  and  continuous.  In  1842  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  and  a  year  later 
presiding  judge  of  the  same  district.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  185 1  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition.  So  clear  was  the 
justice  he  gave  out  impartially  to  all  that,  when  adverse  criti- 
cism appeared  in  the  whig  press,  the  entire  bar  in  attendance 
at  court  united  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Chamberlain  testifying  to  the 
"creditable,  dignified,  courteous  and  satisfactory"  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  The  associate  judges, 
both  whigs,  added  their  written  encomiums  of  praise  to  the  same 
effect.  During  the  nine  years  he  remained  on  the  bench  Judge 
Chamberlain  retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  bar  and  people. 
The  high  regard  of  his  party  is  illustrated  by  the  frequent  honors 
bestowed  on  him.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  senatorial  candi- 
dates  for  presidential  elector  and  aided  in  giving  the  vote  of  the 
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state  to  General  Cass.  In  1841  he  resigned  the  judgeship  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  Congress,  which  his  party  had  made  in  the 
reorganized  Tenth  District. 

Following  Judge  Chamberlain  on  the  circuit  bench  were  Judges 
Robert  Lowry,  E.  A.  McMahon,  James  L.  Worden,  Reuben  J.  Daw- 
son, Moses  Kenkinson,  Edward  R.  Wilson,  Hiram  S.  Tousley, 
James  D.  Osborne,  William  A.  Woods,  James  D.  Osborne  (another 
term),  John  M.  Vanfleet,  Henry  D.  Wilson,  Joseph  Ferrell,  Francis 
D.  Merritt,  James  S.  Dodge  and  James  S.  Drake. 

Judge   Hexrv   D.   Wilson 

Judge  Wilson,  who  served  his  full  term  of  six  years  from  1894 
to  1900,  inclusive,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1905  the  oldest 
of  the  active  practitioners.  His  father,  Thomas  H.  Wilson,  was  a 
successful  and  intelligent  Ohio  farmer,  who  moved  into  Noble 
County,  Indiana,  when  the  son  was  seven  years  old,  and  in  the 
Hoosier  State  became  an  associate  judge  and  was  twice  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  Henry  D.  received  a  thorough  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  several  of  the  Indiana  institutions,  finally  graduating  from 
the  Wabash  College,  in  1854.  For  several  years  following  he  held 
important  positions  in  several  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  both 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  but  in  i860,  having  previously  read  law,  he 
returned  to  Indiana  and  entered  into  a  professional  partnership 
with  Hon.  A.  Y.  Hooper,  of  Columbia  City.  There  he  continued 
to  practice,  in  association  with  Mr.  Hooper  and  alone,  until  1864. 

In  November  of  the  year  named,  Mr.  Wilson  located  at  Goshen, 
where  he  was  a  leader  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  until  his  death. 
The  last  of  his  long  practice  as  a  lawyer  was  as  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wilson,  Davis  (Hon.  W.  J.  Davis)  &  Wilson  (Harry  C. 
Wilson,  his  son).  In  1868  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  the  first  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Goshen.  In  1890  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Circuit  bench  of  Elkhart  and 
Lagrange  counties  in  the  fall  of  1894  and  served  with  unusual 
credit  for  the  six  years'  term,  or  until  January  i,  1901.  His  law 
partnership  was  dissolved  when  he  ascended  the  bench,  and  when  he 
retired  in  1901  he  formed  a  professional  connection  with  his  son, 
Harry  C.  Wilson,  who  was  then  serving  the  last  of  his  four  years' 
term  as  probate  commissioner.  In  April,  1855,  Mr.  Wilson  married 
Miss  Annjeannette  Trumbull,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  day  fol- 
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lowing  her  graduation  from  college.  They  have  had  six  children, 
but  Harry  C.  is  the  only  one  who  has  matured  into  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Judges  John  H.  and  Fr.\ncis  E.  Baker 

It  is  seldom  in  the  history  of  American  jurisprudence  that  father 
and  son  have  reached  such  eminence  as  John  H.  Baker,  for  a  decade 
United  States  district  judge  of  Indiana,  and  Francis  E.  Baker, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  of  the  United  States,  which 
includes  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Since  his  appointment 
to  the  Federal  bench  in  January,  1902,  the  younger  man  makes 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis  his  oftkial  residences,  but  Goshen  is 
still  his  home.  He  succeeded  his  father  to  the  position,  the  venerable 
John  H.  Baker  having  been  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench  by 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  whom  he  was  a  stanch  supporter 
both  before  and  after  the  presidency. 

Judge  Baker,  the  elder,  was  a  resident  of  Goshen  for  thirty-five 
years  before  he  assumed  judicial  duties,  and  during  that  long  period 
was  in  active  and  prominent  practice,  with  the  exception  of  his  three 
congressional  terms  in  the  '80s.  He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  in 
honored  retirement  at  his  old  and  pleasant  home  in  Goshen.  The 
judge  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  but  was  brought  West  to  Fulton 
County,  Ohio,  while  he  was  an  infant ;  was  hardened  and  educated 
on  a  farm,  as  well  as  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  else- 
where. In  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  and  in  the  same  year  located  at  Goshen  for 
practice. 

Judge  Baker  rapidly  advanced  to  a  substantial  standing  and  good 
practice.  He  was  a  strong  republican  when  the  party  was  young  and 
in  1862  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but  his  democratic  opponents 
ousted  him  from  his  seat  on  the  ground  that  he  held  the  commission 
of  a  notary  public,  was  the  "incumbent  of  a  lucrative  office"  already, 
and  therefore  could  not  sit  as  a  state  senator.  In  1872  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict, but  was  elected  for  the  three  terms  commencing  1874,  1876 
and  1878.  His  record  as  a  congressman  was  unimpeachable.  At  the 
close  of  his  third  term,  when  he  was  the  ranking  republican  member 
on  the  important  Appropriations  Committee,  he  declined  a  renomi- 
nation  and  resumed  practice  at  Goshen. 
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When  James  A.  Garfield  became  president  he  urged  upon  Mr. 
Baker  the  position  of  second  assistant  postmaster  general,  an  office 
for  which  the  latter  was  peculiarly  well  fitted,  because  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Congress  as  an  investigator  of  the  Star  Route  contracts. 
But  in  that  instance,  as  in  subsequent  oflfers  of  responsible  public 
positions,  he  refused  to  resign  his  practice  except  for  some  office 
in  line  with  his  profession.  In  1892  his  opportunity  came  with  the 
promotion  of  Judge  Wood  from  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  the  Federal  Circuit  bench.  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr. 
Baker  to  the  vacancy.  He  ascended  the  bench  in  March,  1892,  and 
served  with  dignity  and  distinction  until  1902,  when  he  retired 
under  the  age  privilege  of  the  law,  in  his  seventieth  year.  In  his 
early  manhood  Judge  Baker  married  Miss  Harriet  E.  Defrees,  of 
the  well  known  family — so  prominent  in  public,  legal  and  journal- 
istic matters — and  Francis  E.  is  their  only  son. 

Judge  Francis  E.  Baker  was  born  in  Goshen  in  i860.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1882,  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Baker  &  Mitchell,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  when  his 
father's  partner  became  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  the 
firm  of  Baker  &  Baker  was  formed.  That  was  in  1885.  Seven  years 
later,  when  the  father  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Federal  District 
Court,  Charles  W.  Miller,  afterward  attorney  general  of  the  state, 
and  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Indiana,  associated  himself 
with  Francis  E.  Baker,  as  Baker  &  Miller.  After  Mr.  Baker's  judi- 
cial elevation  the  firm  developed  into  ^liller,  Drake  &  Hubbell.  In 
1898  Judge  Baker  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  January  of  the  following  year.  In  December,  1901, 
he  was  appointed,  and  in  the  January  following  assumed  his  duties 
as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  the  Seventh  Circuit,  of 
which  there  are  four  members.  Judge  Baker  married  a  daughter  of 
John  W.  Irwin,  the  pioneer  lawyer,  banker  and  public  man. 

Judge  Joseph   D.   Ferrall 

The  late  Judge  Joseph  D.  Ferrall.  who  succeeded  Judge  Henry 
D.  Wilson  to  the  bench  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Circuit,  had  been  in 
active  practice  at  Lagrange  for  over  thirty-five  years.  He  was  also 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  a  farmer's  boy  and  a  school  teacher  before 
he  commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  with  Judge  Lyman  Potter, 
of  Lisbon,  Ohio.    After  the  Civil  war.  in  which  he  served,  he  settled 
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at  Lagrange.  In  iS66  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  served 
two  terms  in  that  capacity  and  declined  a  third  term.  His  pro- 
nounced judicial  temperament  earned  recognition  quite  early  in  his 
career,  and  he  acted  many  times  as  special  judge  in  the  counties  of 
Lagrange,  Elkhart,  Noble,  DeKalb  and  Allen,  before  he  was 
finally  elevated  to  a  regular  position  on  the  bench.  In  August,  1900, 
he  received  the  republican  nomination  for  the  circuit  judgeship  and 
was  elected  in  November  by  a  large  majority.  As  was  expected, 
he  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  and  his  death  in  1902,  while  on  the 
bench,  was  deeply  and  widely  regretted. 

Judge  James   S.  Dodge 

James  S.  Dodge,  who  succeeded  Francis  D.  Merritt,  as  judge  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Circuit  of  Indiana,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Elk- 
hart County.  Although  born  in  I\Iorrow  County,  Ohio,  in  1846,  at 
the  age  of  three  years  his  parents  brought  him  to  this  county.  He 
became  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1S56.  In  1863  he  left 
his  mother's  people  in  Ohio,  with  whom  he  had  been  living,  and 
joined  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry,  being  a  part  of  its  fortunes  and 
hardships  for  three  years.  He  was  wounded  several  times  and 
participated  in  the  raid  and  liberation  of  Union  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
When  he  located  in  Elkhart  in  September,  1865,  he  was  still  under 
legal  age. 

Mr.  Dodge  taught  school  for  a  time  and  in  1866  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  Dr.  R.  J.  Haggerty,  of  Elkhart.  In  1869  he 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  ^lichi- 
gan  and  was  a  successful  practitioner  until  1884;  so  that  he  has 
the  best  kind  of  a  title  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  But  Doctor  Dodge 
was  so  ambitious  in  another  large  field  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  year  named  and  at  once  took  high  standing  as  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  law.  He  received  the  republican  nomination  for* 
Congress  and  was  proposed  as  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  but  earned 
no  positive  public  advancement  until  his  party  elected  him  judge 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Judicial  Circuit  in  November,  1904. 

Judge  Dodge  has  a  son  in  practice,  James  S.  Dodge,  Jr.  The 
elder  man  has  been  commander  of  the  Indiana  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  both  popular  and  able. 
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Judge  James  S.  Drake 

James  S.  Drake,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  bench  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  commenced  his  term  of  service  in  191 1 ;  it  will  expire  in 
November,  1917.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges,  and 
best  known  public  men  in  the  county.  Judge  Drake  comes  of  a 
stanch  and  patriotic  family.  His  father  was  a  '49er  in  California, 
who,  during  the  Civil  war,  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  famous 
Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  which  had  as  commander  Rosecrans, 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  Stanley  Matthews,  the  noted  jurist,  as  major, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  as  private,  William  iMcKinley.  After 
being  severely  wounded  at  Antietam,  Captain  Drake  was  made  pro- 
vost marshal  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  District.  After  the  war  he 
moved  to  Lagrange,  Indiana,. where  he  died  in  1886.  Two  of  his 
sons  were  also  in  the  war;  and  James  S.  undoubtedly  would  have 
been,  had  his  age  warranted  military  service. 

Judge  Drake  was  bom  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  in  1852,  and  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  Lagrange.  He  re- 
ceived his  higher  education  at  Hillsdale  College  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  law  department  of  the  latter  in 
1874,  and  at  once  commencing  practice  with  Joseph  D.  Ferrall,  who 
served  on  the  Circuit  bench  from  igoi  until  his  death  in  1902.  Air. 
Drake  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Lagrange  and  Elkhart 
counties  in  1878,  and  by  reelection  held  that  office  for  four  years. 
He  also  served  four  years  in  the  State  Senate,  from  1884;  was  also 
prominent  at  Lagrange  in  educational  matters.  In  November,  1898, 
he  came  to  Goshen  and  began  practice  with  C.  W.  Miller,  the  firm 
later  becoming  Miller,  Drake  «&  Hubbell.  Judge  Drake  is  one  of  the 
stanchest  of  the  old-time  republicans,  his  prominence  dating  from 
as  early  a  year  as  1888,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention which  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  to  the  presidency. 

Cri.\RLEs  \y.  Miller 

Charles  W.  ]\Iiller,  who  has  served  two  terms  as  attorney-general 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  since  1909  as  United  States  district 
attorney,  is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  younger  generation, 
as  he  is  still  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  He  is  a  native  of  Indiana, 
coming  of  an  old  Hoosier  family,  as  his  grandfather,  Jacob  Miller, 
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migrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Floyd  County,  the  region  of  his 
nativity,  in  1807. 

After  having  laid  a  solid  basis  for  his  law  studies  in  private 
schools  and  at  the  Ladoga  Normal,  Indiana,  Mr.  Miller  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1884.  Immediately  assuming  active  practice  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  John  H.  Binford,  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  and 
this  continued  until  he  came  to  Goshen,  in  January,  1885.  In  1892 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Francis  E.  Baker,  and  the  firm 
of  Baker  &  Miller  continued  until  the  senior  partner  was  ele\ated 
to  the  Supreme  bench  of  Indiana,  on  January  i,  1899.  At  that 
date  J.  S.  Drake  became  I\Ir.  Miller's  partner,  and  later,  S.  C.  Hub- 
bell  was  admitted,  the  firm  thenceforth  being  Miller,  Drake  &  Hub- 
bell.  As  a  member  of  these  successive  law  firms  Mr.  Miller  was 
interested  in  almost  every  lawsuit  of  importance  in  Elkhart  County, 
and  also  had  an  extensive  practice  in  other  counties  of  Northern 
Indiana. 

Politically  an  ardent  republican,  and  a  quiet,  though  eflrective 
worker  for  his  party,  Mr.  Miller  has  given  of  his  time  and  energies 
to  political  affairs  for  many  years.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Elkhart  County  Central  Committee,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  In  1888  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Goshen,  having  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  mayor  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  time,  and  he  served  two  years  with  credit. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  all  the  republican  state  conventions  since 
1882,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  nominated  Harrison,  in  1892.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  and 
prominence  in  state  republican  circles  brought  him  forward,  in 
1902,  as  the  logical  candidate  for  attorney-general.  His  service  in 
that  capacity  covered  1902-06  (two  terms),  and,  as  stated,  since 
1909  he  has  filled  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney. 

Since  April,  1909,  Mr.  Miller  has  resided  in  Indianapolis  as 
United  States  district  attorney  for  Indiana,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
necessarily  had  charge  of  many  important  cases.  Besides  gaining 
such  broad  professional  prominence,  he  has  always  been  a  local 
leader  in  various  financial  and  industrial  enterprises.  In  1900-05 
he  was  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Goshen ;  since  1900  has  been 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Elkhart  County  Trust  Company,  and  is 
identified  with  the  management  of  the  Home  Telephone  Company 
and  of  large  lumber  interests. 
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Aaron   S.  Zook 

Aaron  S.  Zook,  of  Goshen,  has  been  prominent  in  several  fields 
of  endeavor  and  accomplishment  which  have  tended  to  advance  the 
city  and  the  county.  As  an  educator,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  Mason  and 
as  an  earnest,  honorable  and  able  citizen,  his  influence  has  been 
widely  and  usefully  extended.  He  was  born  near  Bristol,  Washing- 
ton Township,  this  county,  in  1847,  ^nd  during  his  earlier  years  as 
a  teacher  got  over  the  line  into  Michigan.  In  1868-9  he  attended 
Hillsdale  College  and  then  secured  the  school  at  Millersburg.  Dur- 
ing 1870-71  Mr.  Zook  was  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka  public 
schools.  In  1873  he  was  elected  the  first  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  resigned  after  one  year  to  go  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  penmanship  and  mathematics  at  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  law  course  in 
Union  College  of  Law.  His  teachers  were  such  men  as  senators 
Doolittle  and  Trumbull.  This  occupied  the  years  1871-74.  In  1875 
he  came  to  Goshen,  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  H.  D.  Wilson 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  Associated  with  him  in  prac- 
tice during  the  period  from  1876,  at  difterent  times,  were  his 
brother,  Daniel  Zook,  I.  A.  Simmons,  L.  W.  Vail,  Judge  James 
D.  Osborne  and  William  Charnley.  For  six  years,  from  1885  to 
1891,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  and  from  1892  to 
1899  served-  as  city  attorney.  Subsequently  Mr.  Zook  has  appeared 
as  a  lecturer  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  been  identified 
with  Masonry  for  many  years  and  has  filled  many  of  the  offices  in 
the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Council.  He  served  many  terms  as 
worshipful  master  in  the  lodge  and  high  priest  of  the  chapter.  He 
is  one  of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
October  3,  1876,  he  was  married  to'  Miss  Ida  C.  McKibben.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Mary,  a  very  accomplished  young  lady. 

WiLLi.\i[  J.  Davis 

William  J.  Davis,  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Goshen  Bar, 
is  a  native  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1871  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state.  He  commenced 
his  professional  career  at  Bluft'ton,  Wells  County,  Indiana,  but  in 
1878  located  at  Goshen.  He  was  an  active  republican;  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  by  his  party  in  1884,  and  served  as  chairman 
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of  the  county  committee  in  1896  and  1S98.  In  the  following  year 
Schuyler  C.  Hubbell  and  Thomas  A.  Davis,  a  son  who  but  recently 
had  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Indianapolis,  were  admitted  into  partnership  under  the  style  of 
Davis,  Hubbell  &  Da\is.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been 
living  in  California. 

Lou  W.  Vail 

Lou  W.  Vail  is  a  son  of  Jesse  D.  \''ail.  the  pioneer  merchant  of 
Benton,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  republican  party  in  Elkhart 
County,  and  active  as  a  county  commissioner  and  earnest  Union 
citizen  during  the  Civil  war.  The  family  is  of  Quaker  stock,  and  a 
portion  of  Lou  W.  Vail's  education  was  obtained  in  the  Raisin 
Valley  Academy,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  a  widely  known  school 
conducted  by  the  Friends.  He  completed  his  literary  education  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  teaching  school  for  a  decade 
in  the  country  districts  and  at  Millersburg,  Benton  and  Wakarusa. 
In  the  early  '70s  he  spent  three  years  in  wild  Kansas,  did  not  like 
the  country  as  it  was  then,  and  returned  to  Elkhart  County.  In 
1877  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Henry  D. 
Wilson,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1879,  and  at  once  com- 
menced practice.  During  the  first  five  years  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Daniel  and  Aaron  S.  Zook,  and  for  the  succeeding  five  years 
served  as  deputy  prosecuting  attorney.  Air.  Vail  was  elected  to  the 
city  council  in  1891,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year  in  order  to 
personally  conduct  his  campaign  for  the  state  senatorship,  in  which 
he  was  successful.  His  creditable  service  in  the  Legislature  during 
1893-95,  3nd  as  county  attorney  for  several  years  subsequent  to 
1896,  so  advanced  his  judicial  prospects  that  in  1900  he  was  a  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  circuit  bench.  For  several  years  his  practice 
has  been  conducted  with  Charles  A.  Weymeyer,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Vail  &  Weymeyer. 

Elmer  E.  Mummert 

Elmer  E.  Mummert,  a  leading  lawyer  and  public  man,  is  a  native 
of  Goshen  where  he  still  is  engaged  in  active  practice.  In  1885 
he  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Michigan  University  and 
began  practice  as  in  partnership  with  Wilber  L.  Stonex,  who  had 
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but  recently  entered  his  long  service  as  county  attorney.  In  1889 
Mr.  Mummert  himself  was  appointed  deputy  prosecuting  attorney, 
serving  as  such  four  years;  was  later  elected  city  attorney  for 
Goshen.  In  1900  he  became  the  nominee  of  the  republican  party 
for  state  representative,  was  successful  at  the  polls  in  that  fall,  and 
two  years  later  was  re-elected.  He  represented  his  county  in  the 
sixty-second  and  sixty-third  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
member  of  important  committees  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions  and  deliberations.  During  his  first  term  he  introduced 
the  general  library  bill,  since  known  as  the  Mummert  Law,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  between 
forty  and  fifty  libraries  to  Indiana.  During  his  second  term  Repre- 
sentative Mummert  introduced  some  of  the  most  important  bills 
considered  during  the  session,  among  them  the  General  Improve- 
ment Law  for  cities  and  towns,  and  also  the  law  that  made  possible 
the  magnificent  new  high  school  building  in  Goshen,  which,  con- 
sidered both  from  an  architectural  standpoint  and  as  an  institution, 
is  a  lasting  credit  to  the  city.  He  has  for  years  been  active  in  local 
and  state  politics. 

Mr.  Mummert  did  much  to  establish  the  Goshen  Public  Library 
in  his  home  city.  For  a  year  he  importuned  Mr.  Carnegie  to  make  a 
contribution  for  that  purpose  to  Goshen,  although  none  but  the 
library  committee  knew  of  the  quiet  and  effective  efforts  being 
made  by  him,  until  the  gift  was  secured  and  public  announcement 
given  to  the  city.  This  successful  initial  step  was  followed  by  his 
securing  the  library  legislation  already  mentioned,  and  a  short  time 
later  he  made  a  second  trip  East  to  interview  Mr.  Carnegie,  by 
which  $25,000  in  all  was  secured  for  a  public  library  in  Goshen. 
This  gave  Goshen  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in  Indiana 
to  receive  recognition  in  this  manner.  He  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  first  library  board.  Mr.  Mummert,  besides  being  active  in 
.promoting  public  affairs,  was  for  five  years  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mercial Exchange  of  Goshen,  and  in  this  capacity  gave  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  enterprises  planned  and  undertaken  during  that 
period.  He  is  a  leading  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Goshen. 

Anthony  and   Benj.amin   F.   Deahl 

One  of  the  strong  law  firms  of  the  county  is  Deahl  &  Deahl,  of 
Goshen,  composed  of  Anthony  and  Benjamin  F.,  brothers.     They 
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were  both  born  in  Millersburg,  Elkhart  County,  of  a  soHd  German 
family,  and  were  widely  known  as  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  county 
before  they  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  B.  F.  Deahl  was 
at  one  time  also  superintendent  of  the  Nappanee  schools.  They  are 
graduates  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Anthony 
in  1889  and  Benjamin  F.,  in  1896,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  partner- 
ship was  formed.  Benjamin  F.  Deahl  was  mayor  of  Goshen,  from 
1898  to  1902,  serving  out  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  H.  Heatwole 
and  the  regular  term  beginning  September,  1898.  During  that 
period  he  was  quite  active  in  the  work  of  the  Indiana  Municipal 
League.  They  have  both  been  active  in  public  enterprises  outside 
their  profession,  the  senior  member  being  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  the  Goshen  Commercial  Exchange,  and  prominent 
in  the  various  public  works  promoted  by  that  organization.  He 
has  also  served  as  special  judge  in  numerous  cases,  and  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  in  line  for  the  honors  of  the  bench.  In  1816 
Governor  Ralston  offered  Anthony  a  position  on  the  board  of  pub- 
lic utilities  of  the  state,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 

E.  A.  Dausman 

E.  A.  Dausman  is  another  active  practitioner  at  the  bar,  of 
middle  age;  a  native  of  the  county,  born  on  his  father's  farm,  two 
miles  east  of  Elkhart.  Like  so  many  other  lawyers  he  taught  school 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  while  thus  engaged  at  Nappanee  com- 
menced his  professional  studies  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Zook,  who 
subsequently  abandoned  the  profession  in  favor  of  a  business  and 
industrial  career.  In  October,  1884,  Mr.  Dausman  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and,  when  Mr.  Zook  was  elected  county  clerk  in  1886 
succeeded  to  the  latter's  practice  at  Nappanee.  In  1892  Mr.  Daus- 
man moved  to  Goshen,  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1900, 
and  has  been  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public  man. 

Elkhart  Soldiers  and  L.awvers 

The  City  of  Elkhart  is  represented  by  a  number  of  good  lawyers 
who  have  also  been  brave  soldiers.  In  that  class  are  Capt.  Orville 
T.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Indiana  Infantry  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  who  since  has  served  the  public  as  town  clerk,  city 
attorney  and   district  attorney.     James   S.   Dodge,   in  his  youth  a 
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Union  cavalryman  and  later  in  life  a  graduate  and  a  practitioner 
both  in  medicine  and  the  law,  and  Collins  Blake,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  since  1882  a  resident  of  Elk- 
hart, a  lawyer  since  189S  and  for  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
city  judge. 

Veteran  George  T.  Barney 

Elkhart  also  has  the  distinction  of  holding  the  record  in  the 
continuous  length  of  practice  attained  by  any  member  of  the  bar 
in  the  county.  The  late  George  T.  Barney,  Mexican  war  veteran, 
pioneer  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Elkhart,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  reference  is  made. 
His  grandfather  was  an  Irishman;  his  father  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  an  iron  worker  by  trade  who  located  in  Ohio  in  1833.  George  T., 
then  twelve  years  of  age,  was  only  one  of  nine  children.  His  first 
money-making  job  was  to  carry  the  mail  between  Elyria  and  Ober- 
lin,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  when  both  of  those  towns  were  young. 
About  two  years  afterward  he  commenced  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
trade  and  was  thus  engaged  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  when  he  enlisted 
for  the  Mexican  war  and  saw  eighteen  months  of  hard  and  sobering 
service.  In  1848  he  located  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  married  there 
and  several  years  afterward  went  to  Marquette,  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  In  that  region,  then  almost  unsettled  wilds,  he  got  into 
public  office,  being  twice  elected  sheriff  and  receiving  the  guberna- 
torial appointment  of  Government  timber  agent.  He  was  constable, 
justice  of  the  peace,  enumerator  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  what 
not?  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  tried  to  enter  the  service, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  disability. 

Mr.  Barney  came  to  Elkhart  in  1866,  having  previously  studied 
law,  and  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Michigan  Bar  in  1861. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  the  city  he  engaged 
in  business,  as  well  as  professional  work,  and  always  dabbled  more 
or  less  in  fire  and  life  insurance.  In  fact,  Mr.  Barney  was  what 
one  might  call  a  thrifty  man.  As  he  became  a  Mason  in  1850, 
there  were  few  of  that  fraternity  in  the  state  who  outranked  him  in 
length  of  service.  He  was  identified  with  numerous  other  orders. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Mexican  war 
veterans.  As  early  as  1867  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
Indiana  Mexican  War  Veterans  and  was  several  times  elected  to  the 
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presidency  of  the  organization.  His  public  offices  included  a  seat  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1874;  four 
years  as  clerk  of  the  Elkhart  City  Court,  commencing  with  1878, 
and  membership  on  the  Elkhart  School  Board  in  igoo-03. 

Judge  Joseph  D.  Arnold 

Joseph  D.  Arnold,  who  practiced  his  profession  at  Goshen  and 
Elkhart  for  many  years,  was  elected  city  judge  of  the  latter  munici- 
pality in  1892  and  occupied  that  bench  for  some  time.  His  father, 
A.  B.  Arnold,  was  an  early  settler  of  York  Township,  where  Joseph 
D.  was  born  in  1836.  The  younger  man  was  deputy  county  clerk 
before  he  commenced  to  read  law  with  John  H.  Baker,  the  Goshen 
lawyer  and  judge,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1863.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  farming  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  judgeship.  From  1868  to  1870 
he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte  and  Marshall,  and  after 
1879  was  a  continuous  resident  of  Elkhart.  Judge  Arnold  married 
a  daughter  of  X.  F.  Brodrick,  a  settler  of  1835  and  a  well  known 
merchant  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

William  B.  Hile 

William  B.  Hile  has  been  a  resident  of  Elkhart  since  1889  and 
was  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  for  several  years 
while  he  was  studying  law.  He  finally  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1898,  formed  a 
partnership  with  E.  A.  Baker,  who  had  been  his  roommate  in  college, 
and  has  been  twice  honored  by  the  republicans  by  election  to  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Thirty-fourth  Judicial  District. 
His  first  term  commenced  in  1900  and  his  second  in  1902. 

Louis  A.  Denxert 

Louis  A.  Dennert,  county  clerk  from  1898  to  1902,  is  a  lawyer 
in  good  standing  at  Elkhart,  of  which  cify  he  has  been  a  resident 
since  1893.  He  was  bom  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  whence  his  father 
moved    to    Elkhart    when   the    son    was    about    two   years    of   age. 
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August  F.  Dennert,  the  father,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  son  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Elkhart,  graduated  in  law 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1890,  spent  several  years  in 
Richmond,  Ohio,  and  in  Chicago,  and  in  1893  returned  to  Elkhart 
for  practice.  Excepting  his  service  as  county  clerk  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  professional  work,  in  combination  with  real 
estate  transactions.  He  was  for  a  number  of  terms  secretary  of 
the  Elkhart  County  Bar  Association. 

Younger  Lawyers  of  Promise 

Among  the  still  younger,  but  promising  members  of  the  bar  of 
Elkhart  County  may  be  mentioned  William  H.  Charnley,  Oscar 
Jay  and  Harlan  A.  Stauffer. 

The  Elkhart  County  Bar  Association 

Although  nearly  all  the  active  members  of  the  bar  are  members 
of  the  Elkhart  County  Bar  Association,  it  has  no  regular  times  of 
meeting,  and  is  called  together  seldom.  When  a  brother  dies  a 
meeting  is  always  called  to  pass  suitable  resolutions ;  and  that  is 
about  all  its  stated  function. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Early  Roads  from  the  Wabash  Valley — The  Fort  Wayne- 
NiLEs  Mail  Route — Era  of  Arks  and  Flat  Boats — The  Keel 
Boats — Big  Arks  Coupled — Elkhart  as  a  River  Town — The 
Procters  as  Bridge  Builders — Goshen  People  Rebel  at  Ob- 
structions— Advent  to  Elkhart  of  the  River  Steamboats — 
First  Train  into  Elkhart  Village — Wilber  L.  Stonex  on 
Railroads — Synopsis  of  Progress  in  the  County — As  Part 
of  Internal  Improvements  System — Buffalo  &  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company — Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  a 
Reality  —  Divided  Favors  —  Extensions  —  Cincinnati, 
Wabash  &  Michigan — The  Big  Four — The  Wabash — The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio — The  Citizens'  Street  Railway,  of  Elk- 
hart— Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company — Chicago, 
South  Bend  &  Northern  Indiana  Railway — The  Winona 
Interurban  Railway — Elkhart  as  a  Railroad  Center — 
Railway  Facilities  as  a  Whole — The  Good  Roads  Move- 
ment— Details  of  Road-Building,  1912-16. 

In  the  way  of  transportation  and  communication  Elkhart  County 
has  mainly  depended  on  land-ways.  Of  course,  there  was  an  early 
period  when  flat  boats  and  arks  plied  both  the  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Elkhart  rivers,  but  as  the  latter  stream  was  not  navigable  for  steam- 
boats only  the  extreme  northern  sections  of  the  county  received 
the  full  benefit  of  the  water  craft.  The  finality  of  the  matter  was 
that  because  there  was  a  general  demand  for  adequate  means  of 
moving  the  products  and  the  people  from  the  greater  territory  of 
the  county  to  and  from  their  destination,  the  railroads  came  early, 
which  quickly  solved  the  problem  for  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Another  result  of  this  early  predisposition  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
even  in  the  matter  of  providing  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
154 
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munication,  may  be  especially  traced  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  early  settlers  largely  depended  on  the  land-ways  for  travel  and 
transportation  of  goods;  then  came  the  railroads  covering  years  of 
development,  steam  and  electric;  and,  with  a  comparatively  recent 
lull  in  railroad  building,  has  come  an  earnest  revival  of  highway 
construction.  The  automobile  has  come  to  stay;  farms  are  being 
rapidly  improved ;  rural  districts,  as  well  as  villages  and  cities,  must 
be  placed  in  touch  not  only  with  the  railroads,  but  with  each  other; 
all  of  which  calls  for  good  roads,  and  the  townships  and  the  county 
are  building  them. 

Early  Ro.xds  from  the  Wab.\sh  Vallev 

Before  the  advent  of  steamboat  navigation  to  Elkhart  in  the  early 
'40s,  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  county,  represented  by 
Goshen,  were  being  absorbed  into  the  systems  of  highways  which 
were  being  extended  from  Fort  Wayne  and  Logansport,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Wabash. 

The  establishment  of  county  roads  was  among  the  first  acts  of 
the  county  officials  after  the  organization  of  the  county.  In  the 
record  of  the  Board  of  Justices,  under  date  of  November  7,  1831, 
is  found  a  report  rendered  on  a  state  road  running  from  Logansport, 
via  Turkey  Creek  and  Elkhart  prairies,  to  the  northern  line  of  the 
state  in  the  direction  of  Pigeon  Prairie.  Then  in  the  March  session 
of  1832  the  "River  Road"  was  reported  on,  this  extending  from  the 
western  line  of  the  county,  mainly  following  the  course  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River  on  the  south  side,  to  Pigeon  Prairie.  Also  an  item 
in  the  record  of  the  session  in  May,  1832,  ordering  that  all  public 
roads  be  laid  out  in  the  various  districts,  shows  the  progress  that 
communication  was  making  at  that  early  date. 

The  well  known  Fort  Wayne  road  was  the  third  to  be  reported 
on,  the  report  being  made  under  date  of  May  31,  1832.  This 
extended  from  Fort  Wayne,  via  Goshen,  to  South  Bend.  Road 
No.  4,  ordered  opened  at  the  September  session  of  1832,  was  from 
the  west  line  of  the  county  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Joseph,  as 
far  as  Christiana  Creek,  and  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
state  line. 

From  this  time  on  the  commissioners'  records  are  filled  with 
reports  of  proposed  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  many 
roads  were  surveyed  and  opened  up  for  traffic  within  a  few  years. 
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It  soon  became  evident  to  the  county  fathers  that  the  highways  were 
not  sufficiently  wide,  and  therefore  at  the  November  session  of  1836 
it  was  ordered  that  all  county  roads  should  be  made  forty  feet  wide, 
whereas  they  had  been  thirty  or  thirty-three  in  width. 

The  Fort  Wayxe-Niles  Mail  Route 

With  the  establishment  of  these  roads  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  St.  Joseph,  or  really  between  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  mails  and  passengers  com- 
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Old  Ti-me  Mail  Coach 

menced  to  circulate,  and  Elkhart  County  at  length  felt  that  she  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  outside  world.  Joseph  H.  Defrees  tells 
about  the  Fort  Wayne-Niles  mail  route,  the  first  to  benefit  Elkhart 
County:  'Tn  the  spring  of  1831,  I  think  it  was,  a  mail  route  was 
established  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Niles,  the  mail  to  be  carried 
over  it  once  in  four  weeks.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  post- 
office  increased  the  speed  (?)  from  once  in  four  weeks  to  that  of 
once  in  two  weeks.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  well  remember  how 
elated  you  felt  when  you  heard  the  sound  of  the  old  tin  horn,  blown 
by  'Old  Hall,'  as  he  came  wending  his  way  through  the  grove  east 
of  the  village  (Goshen)  with  his  tantnmi  sorrels,  himself  astride 
of  one,  and  the  mail  bags,  containing  news  from  the  'settlements,' 
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on  the  other,  with  a  'string'  fastened  to  the  bits  of  the  leader  in  order 
to  guide  him  in  the  right  path.  The  old  horn  with  its  music  dis- 
coursed sweeter  strains  to  its  hearers  than  did  ever  Hall  and 
Arnold's  in  their  palmiest  days."  Think  of  it!  one  mail  in  four 
weeks,  or  in  two  weeks.  Now,  radiating  in  all  directions  through 
the  country,  approaching  within  convenient  distance  of  every  home 
in  the  county,  are  the  rural  mail  routes,  delivering  packages,  letters 
and  the  metropolitan  dailies  once  a  day,  and  with  greater  regularity 
and  punctuality  than  was  the  case  in  the  larger  towns  less  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  postal  service  in  the  year  1S37  at  Goshen  is  indicated  by 
the  following  item  in  the  Goshen  E.xpress :  "Alail  arrival  and  depar- 
ture:  Western  mail  arrives  from  Niles  via  South  Bend  every  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evening;  departs  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
morning.  Eastern  mail  via  F"ort  Wayne  arrives  every  Monday  and 
Friday  evening;  departs  Monday  and  Thursday  morning.  Southern 
mail,  via  Leesburg,  arrives  every  Thursday  at  12  o'clock ;  departs 
every  Thursday  at  i  o'clock  p.  m."  And  the  same  paper,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1837,  calls  attention  to  a  project  for  carrying  the  mail  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Niles,  Michigan,  in  four-horse  coaches,  and  praises 
the  proposition  as  "a  grand  undertaking,"  whereby  this  beautiful 
county  would  be  opened  up  to  immigrants,  who  naturally  followed 
the  easiest  lines  of  access  to  new  countries.  "The  mail  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Niles,"  says  the  editor,  "is  now  carried  through  on  a 
horse." 

In  a  fair  consideration  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
the  county  has  employed,  the  stage  coach  must  be  included — the  old 
"twice-a-week"  stage  coach.  It  was  a  slow  mode  of  travel,  but  the 
passengers  had  a  good  time.  The  rate  of  speed  in  pleasant  weather 
and  with  favorable  roads  was  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour 
and  the  average  cost  was  perhaps  5  cents  a  mile. 

Er.\  of  Arks  and  Fl.\t  Boats 

The  era  of  the  arks  and  the  flat  boats  covered  the  period  from 
about  1830  to  1844,  when  their  supremacy  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
St.  Joseph  River  was  disputed  by  the  steamboats.  The  important 
towns  along  the  stream  were  Three  Rivers  and  Mendon,  St.  Joseph 
County,  Jklichigan ;  Bristol  and  Elkhart,  this  county ;  Mishawaka 
and  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana,  and  Niles  and  Berrien 
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Springs,  Berrien  County,  Michigan.  From  the  point  of  the  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhart  River  to  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  by 
way  of  the  tortuous  stream,  it  is  ninety-six  miles.  The  trip  con- 
sumed from  several  days  to  a  week,  depending  on  whether  you  were 
going  up  or  do<vn  stream,  and  whether  you  were  on  a  keel  boat,  or 
the  much  more  cumbersome  ark,  which  resembled  a  scow  or  large 
raft. 

The  Keel  Boats 

The  keel  boats  averaged  75  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  beam, 
with  gunwales  some  26  inches  in  height.  They  would  carry  from 
300  to  500  barrels.  The  boats  were  rowed  down  the  river  with 
eighteen  feet  oars,  eight  to  a  boat.  On  the  return  trip,  against  the 
current,  it  was  necessary  to  pole  the  boat,  a  crew  of  men  being 
used  in  shifts.  Each  boat  was  rigged  with  a  windlass  and  by  fasten- 
ing a  rope  to  a  tree  the  crew  were  enabled  to  get  it  over  the  riffles 
that  were  found  in  many  places  along  the  St.  Joseph. 

Big  Arks  Coupled 

The  greater  arks  carried  about  600  barrels  of  flour,  or  perhaps 
their  equivalent  in  pork  and  produce.  They  were  made  of  two 
pieces  of  timber,  50  feet  long,  hewn  to  a  size  6  by  8  inches,  then 
two  sticks  16  feet  long  were  hewn  the  same  way,  and  the  four 
framed  together.  Sleepers  were  put  in  lengthwise,  sixteen  foot 
planks  spiked  on  crosswise  and  the  cracks  carefully  calked. 
Studding  was  fastened  to  the  gunwales.  Two  of  the  arks  were 
fastened  together  and  each  section  called  a  crib.  Down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  the  coupled  arks  were  floated,  unloaded, 
taken  to  pieces  and  the  timber  sold  to  the  captains  of  the  lower  lake 
vessels.  Then  the  tired  crew  would  make  the  return  journey  on  foot 
through  the  forests. 

Elkh.\rt  .vs  a  River  Tow.n 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  river  trade,  even  before  the  coming 
of  the  steamboats,  Elkhart  was  a  busy  commercial  center.  The 
space  between  ^^^ashington  Street  and  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  was  set  apart  for  warehouses  and  wharves.     John  W.  Ellis, 
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D.  S.  Simonton,  and  J.  R.  Beardsley  were  all  interested  in  the  boat 
trade,  but  did  not  have  any  part  in  the  handling  of  the  boats.  The 
last  named  gentlemen  frequently  shipped  as  supercargoes  and 
attended  to  the  shipping  of  the  goods  upon  the  lake-going  vessels. 
Three  large  warehouses  stood  near  the  Chamberlain  property  on 
Washington  Street,  besides  several  flour  sheds.  At  the  foot  of 
Pigeon  Street  (now  Lexington  Avenue)  stood  the  old  Simonton 
warehouse,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Franklin  Street  Bridge  two 
distilleries  had  been  built.  Wheat,  pork  and  high  wines  were  shipped 
to  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  from  these  warehouses,  while  from  the 
old  Beardsley  mill,  which  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Joe, 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  were  sent  to  the  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

As  the  St.  Joseph  River  trade  increased,  the  Government 
expended  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  the  stream  navigable. 
Channels  were  dredged,  and  at  the  various  riftles  wing  dams  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of   forcing  the  water  into  the  channels. 

The  Procters  as  Bridge  Builders 

While  river  navigation  was  active  the  dams  and  bridges  thrown 
across  the  St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart  rivers  were  always  fertile  sources 
of  contention  and  trouble.  John  and  William  Procter,  father  and 
son,  who  settled  on  a  farm  six  miles  north  of  Elkhart  in  1834  and 
1835,  respectively,  were  active  builders.  William  Procter,  who 
died  only  a  few  years  ago,  had  many  interesting  stories  to  tell  of 
the  early  period  of  navigation  on  these  streams.  He  was  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  first  dam  in  the  St.  Joseph  \'alley  of 
Northern  Indiana,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  he  assisted  as 
a  boy,  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  Mishawaka  about  1830. 
Every  spring  a  new  dam  had  to  be  constructed,  as  the  ice  would 
carry  the  old  one  out  when  the  spring  freshets  came.  Boats  were 
running  on  the  river  during  this  period,  but  only  arks  and  keel 
boats  were  seen  at  Elkhart  until  in  the  early  '40s.  Mr.  Procter's 
father  constructed  the  first  wooden  bridge  across  the  St.  Joe  at 
that  point.  The  bridge  was  in  the  same  location  as  the  present 
Main  Street  Bridge;  that  is,  the  southern  end  stood  at  the  same 
point,  but  the  northern  end  extended  about  seventy-five  feet  farther 
east,  so  that  it  was  at  right  angles  with  the  current.  Ice  breakers 
were  constructed  on  the  east  side  in  order  to  break  up  the  ice  packs 
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as  they  came  sweeping  down  the  river,  and  prevented  the  combined 
forces  from  carrying  away  the  structure.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  to  make  this  a  covered  bridge  in  time,  but  it  was 
never  done,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  the  timbers  rotted 
away  and  one  span  was  carried  down  with  the  current.  As  a  boy, 
Mr.  Procter  assisted  his  father  to  build  the  first  bridge,  and  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  construction  of  the  second  one  that  was  built.  A 
factional  war  was  precipitated  when  it  came  to  deciding  on  the 
location  of  the  second  bridge.  The  inhabitants  of  Main  Street, 
believing  that  their  thoroughfare  would  soon  be  the  leading  business 
street  of  the  future  city,  insisted  that  the  bridge  should  cross  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  their  street.  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected 
and  the  bridge  was  built  from  the  alley  between  the  two  streets. 

Against  the  ice  breakers  of  the  first  bridge  the  old  Swan,  a  well 
known  keel  boat,  was  wrecked  and  the  cargo  of  flour  lost  in  the 
swift  waters.  It  was  during  the  later  part  of  the  '30s  that  the  first 
dam  on  the  Elkhart  River  was  constructed,  but  the  water  power 
was  not  used  to  any  extent  until  years  later.  JMr.  Procter  worked  on 
the  river  in  1842-3  and  became  familiar  with  boating.  He  says 
that  steamboats  ran  up  as  far  as  Bristol  as  early  as  1842,  but  that 
the  commerce  was  irregular  until  about  1845. 

From  one  of  the  county  papers,  it  is  evident,  from  the  following 
extract,  that  the  trade  by  way  of  the  St.  Joseph,  had  reached  large 
proportions  by  1842 :  "We  learn  that  on  this  day  a  large  number 
of  arks  laden  with  2,200  barrels  of  flour  and  nearly  1,000  barrels  of 
pork  and  highwines  passed  through  the  locks  of  Alishawaka  destined 
for  the  eastern  market.  A  large  proportion  of  this  was  from  Elkhart 
county." 

Goshen  People  Rebel  at  Obstructions 

But  conditions  along  the  Elkhart  River  and  at  Goshen  were  not 
as  favorable  as  along  the  St.  Joseph  and  at  Elkhart.  Illustration 
taken  from  a  local  newspaper  of  1842 :  "The  Elkhart  river  from 
Hawks'  mill,  three  miles  above  Goshen  to  the  mouth,  might  easily 
be  rendered  navigable  for  arks  and  keel  boats.  A  large  number  of 
arks  have  already  left  Waterford  and  Goshen  laden  with  flour, 
highwines  and  pork ;  but  great  difficulty  and  damage  have  been  experi- 
enced in  passing  the  dams  and  bridges  on  the  route,  and  boats  have 
frequently  been  sunk  in  the  attempt.    On  Thursday  last  several  of  the 
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merchants  of  Goshen,  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  as- 
sembled at  Kellogg's  dam  and  proceeded  to  tear  up  the  new  bridge, 
against  which  several  boats  had  struck.  They  were  unmolested  in 
the  work  and  desisted  only  when  they  had  made  a  free  passage  for 
the  boats.  We  understand  it  is  their  determination  to  remove  all 
obstructions,  such  as  mill  dams  and  bridges,  peaceably  if  they  can, 
forcibly  if  they  must:  if  the  grand  jury  and  Circuit  Court  cannot 
effect  it  for  them.  The  next  threat  is  against  DeCamps  dam :  and  if 
the  law  is  not  complied  with,  by  the  construction  of  suitable  locks,  it 
is  certainly  as  proper  for  a  boatman  to  tear  down  a  dam  as  for  a 
traveler  to  let  down  a  fence  built  across  the  highway."'  So  we  see  that 
dams  across  the  river  were  even  more  often  objects  of  resentment  in 
those  days  than  at  present. 

Advext  to  Elkhart  of  the  River  Steamboats 

For  four  or  five  years  after  the  advent  of  the  first  steamer  to  the 
trade  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley,  Elkhart  and  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county  enjoyed  an  increased  boom  in  prosperity;  but  the  fate 
of  even  that  improved  form  of  transportation  was  forestalled  by  the 
oncoming  railroad.  The  new  followed  the  old  so  promptly  that  one 
might  paraphrase  the  old-world  shout  of  the  populace  with  "'The 
Steamboat  is  dead  !    Long  live  the  Railroad  !" 

The  appearance  of  the  first  steamboat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk- 
hart, with  the  exit  of  river  traffic  and  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
roatl  to  the  good  people  of  the  city,  is  thus  told  by  Truth  : 

"It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1844  that 
the  first  steamboat  came  puffing  up  the  river.  For  days  this  event 
had  been  awaited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  and  most  of 
them  were  down  to  the  bridge  to  witness  the  advent.  A  group  of 
boys  playing  on  the  commons  were  startled  when  the  sonorous  whistle 
sounded,  the  cattle  pricked  up  their  ears  and  scudded  away,  as  the 
apparition  came  in  view  around  the  bend  of  the  river.  In  that  crowd 
of  boys  was  Major  James  D.  Braden  and  James  Smith.  Puffing 
and  wheezing  the  boat  came,  slowly  on,  but  when  the  low  wooden 
bridge  at  Alain  street  was  reached,  a  halt  had  to  be  made  as  the 
smoke  stack  could  not  go  under  the  bridge.  A  consultation  of  war 
was  held  and  the  next  morning  the  timbers  in  the  middle  span  were 
removed  and  the  boat  moved  through  and  up  to  the  warehouses. 
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Later  the  stacks  were  made  with  hinges  so  they  could  be  dropped 
at  the  cry  of  "Low  Bridge.' 

"These  river  steamers  were  built  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
lumber  carriers  on  the  lakes.  They  were  clear  amidships  and  low, 
and  the  engine  room  was  in  the  stern.  Paddle  wheels  were  built 
on  either  side,  on  some  boats  they  were  covered  and  on  others 
exposed.  A  few  of  the  larger  boats  could  not  come  this  far  up  the 
river.  The  steamers,  and  keel  boats  also,  only  drew  about  eighteen 
inches  of  water  when  loaded.  The  Matilda  Barney  was  one  of 
the  first  steamers  to  push  her  nose  up  the  river  to  this  port,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  Indiana  was  the  boat  that  arrived  on  that 
eventful  Sunday  morning.  Pioneers  will  remember  the  Pocahontas, 
John  Stryker,  South  Bend,  Michigan,  Gem,  Ruby,  Niles  and  many 
others  of  the  river  craft.  These  steamers  would  tow  from  three  to 
four  keel  boats  and  the  running  of  the  riffles  was  accomplished  by 
the  means  of  windlasses  with  which  every  boat  was  provided.  With 
fair  luck  the  trip  down  the  river  could  be  made  in  three  days  and 
from  four  to  five  days  consumed  on  the  up  trip.  Mr.  Davis  says 
that  the  most  exciting  trip  that  he  ever  made  down  the  river  was 
early  in  April  of  1848.  A  man  at  Three  Rivers  had  built  an  'Ark' 
eighty  feet  long  and  was  carrying  a  colony  of  young  men  and  women 
to  the  settlement  at  New  Buffalo.  They  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Elkhart  and  the  'Ark'  grounded  on  a  sand  bar.  Mr.  Davis  was 
called  to  pilot  them  to  St.  Joe.  The  current  was  running  swift  and 
four  days  were  consumed  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Many 
narrow  escapes  from  sand  bars  and  riffles  occurred  during  that 
voyage. 

"The  advent  of  the  railroad  sealed  the  doom  of  the  river  traffic 
and  it  passed  away,  never  to  return.  In  1848-9  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral reached  Niles,  and  the  road  purchased  a  large  number  of  the 
keel  boats  and  hauled  them  up  on  the  banks  to  rot  away.  Mr. 
Davis  hauled  the  first  rails  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  Lake  Shore  road  from  St.  Joe  by  boat.  They  were  known 
as  the  English  'T'  rail  and  were  eighteen  feet  in  length.  When  the 
Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  R.  R.  came  in  1851,  the 
day  of  the  steamboat  was  ended  for  Elkhart.  Many  of  the  old 
steamers  were  sold  for  the  Wisconsin  river  trade  and  the  old  Indiana 
was  taken  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  utilized  as  a  river  tug;  in  fact, 
it  was  the  first  tug  to  be  used  on  the  Chicago  river." 
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First  Train  Into  Elkhart  \'illage 

As  told  by  Elkhart  Truth:  "About  four  o'clock  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  early  in  the  month  of  October,  1851,  a  wood  burning 
engine,  hauling  a  train  of  flat  cars  and  caboose  rolled  over  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Elkhart  river  and  puffed  along  to  the  foot 
of  Main  street,  which  was  then  in  the  forest  south  of  the  village 
proper.  For  weeks  this  event  had  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  and  the  night  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  'Iron  Horse'  had  been  an  anxious  one.  Many 
people  waited  all  night  long  in  order  to  be  on  hand  to  welcome 
the  incoming  train.  Captain  Chamberlain  says  that  he  was  one  of  a 
party  of  boys,  who,  escaping  from  the  confines  of  the  school  room, 
presided  over  by  C.  J.  Conn,  had  gone  in  swimming  while  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  train.  It  had  been  heralded  abroad  that  the 
road  would  run  a  free  excursion  to  White  Pigeon  on  the  following 
Sunday  and  people  came  for  miles  around  to  participate  in  the 
wonderful  event.  With  an  old  time  passenger  coach,  a  box  car  and 
a  number  of  flat  cars  arranged  with  planks  for  seats  and  crowded 
with  passengers,  the  train  started.  One  accident  occurred  to  mar 
the  occasion.  Calvin  Dome,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  village,  was 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  box  car  and  by  a  sudden  stopping  of  the 
train,  he  was  thrown  under  the  wheels.  The  injured  boy  was  taken 
on  to  White  Pigeon  and  brought  back  to  Elkhart  with  the  excur- 
sionists. Dr.  Chamberlain  of  Elkhart  and  Dr.  Elliott  of  White 
Pigeon  attended  the  injured  boy,  but  he  could  not  survive  the  shock 
of  his  injuries  and  died  the  following  day.  Silas  Baldwin  was  the 
first  local  railroad  agent  in  the  village." 

WiLBER    L.    StONEX    on    THE    RAILROADS 

Wilber  L.  Stonex,  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  county  attorney, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Thomas,  the  first  clerk 
of  Elkhart  County  and  well  known  in  its  early  public  affairs,  has 
long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  historical  matters  of  the  region. 
He  has  ser\-ed  as  president  of  the  Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 
and  has  been  practically  identified  with  the  construction  of  both 
steam  and  electric  lines  which  have  served  this  section  of  the  state. 
He  is  therefore  qualified  to  speak  with  some  authority  about  the 
railroads  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  narrative.    For  several  years 
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he  collected  information  on  that  subject,  much  of  which  was  put 
forth  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society  in  1899.  A 
condensation  of  Air.  Stonex'  article  yields  the  facts  which  follow. 

Synopsis  of  Progress  in  the  County 

The  progressive  spirits  of  the  county  soon  realized  that  if  the 
town  advanced  it  must  secure  other  means  of  transportation  than 
the  ox  team  and  the  ark,  and  the  village  had  not  passed  its  first 
decade  before  attempts,  that  proved  futile,  were  made  to  connect 
the  town  with  its  neighbors  by  the  means  of  strap  rails.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  Bufifalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  to  run  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  passing  through  Goshen 
and  connecting  all  of  the  county  seat  towns  between  the  two  points. 
The  incorporators  included  William  L.  Latta,  James  R.  McCord, 
James  H.  Barns,  Joseph  H.  Defrees,  Johnson  Latta,  and  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis  of  Goshen.  On  February  21,  1837,  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany met  at  South  Bend  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  endeavor  to 
procure  funds  with  which  to  build  the  proposed  road.  In  this  they 
failed  but  the  organization  was  kept  alive  for  many  years.  Among 
the  directors  were  Judge  Osborne  of  LaPorte,  Judge  Stanfield  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  of  South  Bend,  John  Davenport  and  Joseph 
Defrees  of  Elkhart,  James  H.  Barns,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Milton 
Mercer  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Latta,  of  Goshen. 

In  1849  a  rival  company  appeared  in  the  field.  It  was  known 
as'  the  Southern  Michigan  Railroad  Company.  It  ran  through  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  in  Michigan  and  proposed  to  dip  into 
Indiana  on  the  way  to  Chicago.  Steps  were  at  once-taken  to  block 
the  charter  and  Joseph  H.  Defrees  and  Michael  Daugherty  were 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Elkhart  County  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  legislation  on  this  charter.  In  1850  J.  H.  Defrees  was 
elected  senator  and  Milton  Mercer  representative  to  continue  the 
contest.  It  failed  in  the  end,  as  the  corporation  was  able  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  citizens  of  Elkhart,  South  Bend  and  LaPorte  and 
secured  a  charter.  The  citizens  of  Goshen  were,  however,  re- 
warded by  the  new  company  absorbing  the  old  charter  of  the  Bufifalo 
and  Mississippi  road  and  agreeing  to  run  a  spur  from  Elkhart  to 
Goshen.  The  citizens  purchased  and  donated  to  the  corporation 
the  tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  its  successor,  the  Lake  Shore 
Company,  and  erected  a   roundhouse   for  the  use  of  the   railroad. 
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In  the  fall  of  1851  the  road  reached  Elkhart  from  the  east,  and 
during  1852  the  spur  was  buih  to  Goshen.  The  coming  of  the  first 
train  was  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  the  village,  the  citizens  turned 
out  en  masse,  bonfires  were  lighted  and  a  general  celebration  oc- 
curred. The  roundhouse  was  abandoned  in  1870.  To  show  that 
the  village  was  benefited  by  the  advent  of  the  railroad  the  increase 
in  population  is  noted.  In  1850  the  town  had  780  inhabitants  and 
1870,  2,053.  This  spur  led  to  the  extension  of  the  Air  Line  through 
to  Toledo. 

After  the  war  Captain  Wells,  an  old  railroad  man,  and  Joseph 
H.  Defrees  organized  a  new  railroad  company  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  a  railroad  north  and  south  through  Goshen.  It  was  known 
as  the  Goshen,  Warsaw  and  Wabash  Railroad  and  was  put  in 
operation  in  1870.  The  line,  as  originally  planned,  would  have 
run  through  Middlebury  to  White  Pigeon,  skirting  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  and  crossing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  railroads.  This  line  is  now  a  part  of  the  Big  Four  system 
and  runs  from  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  to  Indianapolis.  It  was 
originally  known  as  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan  and  was 
built  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county  via  Goshen  and  New 
Paris  in  1870.  The  Wabash  road,  running  east  and  west,  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1892-93. 

As  Part  of  Ixterx.xl  Improvemexts  System 

Extracts  from  the  paper  which  throw  light  upon  the  foregoing 
statement  of  bare  facts:  "The  question  which  was  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  early  settlers  of  Indiana  was  the  question  of 
transportation.  The  slow  and  expensive  modes  of  travel  made  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  almost  impossible.  How 
fully  this  was  realized  can  be  seen  in  reading  the  messages  which 
from  time  to  time  the  governors  submitted  to  the  Legislatures. 

"From  many  special  references  to  the  subject  I  select  only  a 
few.  In  1815  Governor  Posey  recommended  their  careful  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  state  roads  and  highways.  In  1818 
Governor  Jennings  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  canals  and  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  of  the  state.  In  1826  Governor  Ray  declared 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  necessary  to  place  the  state 
of  Indiana  on  an  equal  financial  footing  with  the  older  states.    And 
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again,  in  1829,  he  said:  'This  subject  can  never  grow  irksome, 
since  it  must  be  the  source  of  the  blessings  of  civihzed  life.  To 
secure  its  benefits  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  legislature  by  the 
obligations  of  the  social  compact.'  " 

Up  to  this  time  no  other  means  were  considered  than  roads, 
canals  and  navigable  rivers.  But  in  1834  railroads  were  being 
built  and  Governor  Noble,  in  speaking  of  these  public  improve- 
ments undertaken  by  the  state,  said :  "No  work  should  be  com- 
menced but  such  as  would  be  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  and 
when  completed  would  form  a  branch  of  some  general  system." 
And  he  called  favorable  attention  in  the  same  message  to  the 
Lawrenceburg  &  Indianapolis  Railroad,  for  which  a  charter  had 
already  been  granted.  Along  the  lines  thus  proposed  the  state 
steadily  pushed,  and  the  construction  by  it  of  state  roads,  river 
improvements,  canals  and  railroads  was  undertaken  on  a  vast  scale. 
This  was  forced  upon  the  state  by  the  rivalry  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  state,  each  of  which  demanded  its  own  recognition  and  none  of 
which  was  willing  to  wait.  The  result  was  that  very  soon  the 
state  became  so  heavily  involved  in  debt  that  its  credit  failed,  and 
by  the  year  1839  all  work  was  practically  suspended. 

But  as  early  as  1836  the  state  was  so  heavily  burdened  with  the 
work  already  begun  that  no  new  lines  were  projected  by  it.  But 
the  vast  system  already  laid  out  included  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
none  was  neglected.  Elkhart  County  received  its  proper  recogni- 
tion in  the  construction  of  state  roads,  and  a  canal  was  ]5romised  it. 
The  latter  was  to  run  through  the  county  seat,  and  was  located 
through  Goshen  where  Rock  Run  now  flows,  and  would  ha\e  re- 
ceived its  water  supply  from  the  reservoir  at  Rome  City.  But  with 
the  advent  of  railroads  the  canal  projects  were  promptly  aban- 
doned. And  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  state  would  not  be 
able  to  construct  them  the  people  promptly  turned  to  individual 
enterprise. 

"At  this  day  we  are  amazed  at  the  exhibition  of  courage  and 
confidence  which  this  involved.  In  our  own  time  even,  with  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  which  is 
available  for  profitable  investment,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  is 
an  undertaking  which  no  community  or  individual  would  seriously 
consider.  What  then  must  have  been  the  faith  and  courage  of  our 
people  of  that  early  day  of  comparative  poverty  that  they  could 
undertake  that  which  we  would  not?     But  our  wonder  is  greater 
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when  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  such  enterprises  was  then  vastly- 
greater  than  the  same  would  cost  now.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile.  And  the  state  actually  expended  $1,493,013 
on  that  road  with  the  result  of  only  twenty-eight  miles  in  operation 
and  twenty-seven  miles  more  nearly  but  not  quite  graded.  A  very 
much  larger  sum  than  would  be  required  now  to  produce  the  same 
result." 

BuFF.\LO  &  Mississippi  Railro.\d  Company 

With  infinite  courage,  charter  after  charter  was  sought  from  and 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  general 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  such  companies.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ceived and  most  feasible  of  these  projected  roads  was  that  which  the 
Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  was  organized  to  build. 
It  was  to  extend  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  passing  through  Indiana 
so  as  to  connect  all  of  the  county  seats  of  the  northern  tier  of  coun- 
ties. This  much  of  its  purpose  was  covered  by  its  charter,  and 
its  possibilities  were  clearly  indicated  in  its  name.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1837,  the  directors,  William  L.  Latta  and  James  R. 
McCord  of  Goshen;  Robert  Stewart,  of  Michigan  City,  and  John 
Brown,  Aaron  Staunton,  of  LaPorte,  met  at  South  Bend  and  began 
active  work  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  road.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  they  ordered  that  stock  subscription  books  be 
opened  for  popular  subscriptions  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March, 
following,  at  designated  places  in  Michigan  City,  LaPorte,  South 
Bertd,  Elkhart,  Goshen,  Lima  and  Steuben.  It  was  evidently  the 
hope  of  the  patriotic  projectors  of  this  road  that  stock  enough  would 
be  taken  to  provide  the  money  for  constructing  the  road,  or  at  least 
for  making  a  good  beginning.  But  the  result  was  disappointing,  and 
nothing  of  importance  came  of  this  effort.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
remained  that  without  such  a  road  the  country  it  was  intended  to 
traverse  would  never  be  developed,  and  its  future  prosperity  de- 
pended upon  it.  With  so  large  an  issue  at  stake  ultimate  success 
was  certain.  Impressed  with  this  certainty  a  few  of  this  little  band 
determined  to  keep  alive  their  organization,  and  as  their  ranks  were 
depleted  new  men  took  their  places,  and  year  after  year  they  met, 
elected  officers  and  bided  their  time.  Among  these  men  were  Judge 
Osborne  of  LaPorte,  Judge  Stanfield  and  Schuyler  Colfax  of  South 
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Bend.  John  Davenport  and  Joseph  H.  Defrees  of  Elkhart,  James 
H.  Bams,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Milton  Mercer  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Latta  of 
Goshen.  The  counties  east  of  Elkhart  do  not  seem  to  have  shared 
in  this  hope  and  work. 

In  every  possible  way  the  friends  of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi 
endeavored  to  get  their  proposed  line  under  construction.  In  1846 
they  even  appealed  for  aid  to  the  General  Government  through  the 
State  Legislature,  advancing  the  argument,  among  other  considera- 
tions, that  "The  cornpletion  of  the  road  would  afford  the  General 
Government  many  facilities  in  time  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
(which  even  now  seems  not  improbable)  for  the  transportation  of 
arms,  ammunitions  of  war,  troops  and  everj'thing  necessary  for 
their  comfort  and  convenience,  together  with  the  speedy  and  expe- 
ditious dispatches  so  essential  to  the  safety  and  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  object  of  organized  armies  in  a  free  and  independent 
government  like  ours." 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  a  Realitv 

Even  this  eloquent  and  patriotic  appeal  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  its  behalf  failed  to  procure  public  aid.  But  about  this  time  a 
rival  company  with  better  financial  backing  appeared  and  began  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Toledo  to  Chicago  through  the 
southern  tier  of  the  counties  in  Michigan.  Here  was  a  great  danger 
impending,  for  if  this  company,  the  Southern  Michigan  Railroad 
Company,  succeeded  in  the  constrtiction  of  its  parallel  line  connecting 
its  same  terminals  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  projectors 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Company  ever  to  secure,  in  the  face 
of  such  competition,  the  money  required  for  the  construction  of 
their  road.  Affairs  having  taken  this  critical  turn,  the  gallant  little 
band  of  patriots  determined  to  compel  their  rival  to  build  their  road. 
This  was  to  be  brought  about  by  preventing  the  granting  to  it  of  a 
charter  for  the  construction  of  this  part  of  its  line  which  must  come 
into  the  state  at  the  southern  bend  of  Lake  ^Michigan  except  upon 
that  condition.  To  secure  this  the  county  was  induced  to  elect  able 
men  to  the  Legislature  pledged  to  labor  for  this  result.  In  1849 
Joseph  H.  Defrees  and  ilichael  C.  Daugherty  were  elected  from 
Goshen  for  that  special  purpose,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Defrees  was  elected 
senator  and  Milton  Mercer  a  representati\-e  to  continue  the  contest. 
But  the  projectors  of  the  rival  company,  by  coming  into  this  state 
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at  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  making  Elkhart,  South  Bend 
and  LaPorte  points  on  their  line,  were  able  to  secure  strong  local  co- 
operation, and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  to  Goshen,  secured,  under 
the  name  of  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  the  needed 
charter.  But  the  new  company  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  the 
charter  secured  by  it  was  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory,  and  nego- 
tiations were  begtm  for  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  charter  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Buffalo  &  ^Mississippi  Company.  The  result  was  an 
agreement  by  which,  in  consideration  of  such  transfer,  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  extend  a  spur  from  Elkhart  to  Goshen  and  nm  at 
least  one  train  a  day  between  the  towns. 

Besides  this  it  was  also  agreed  that  if  the  citizens  of  Goshen 
would  purchase  and  donate  to  it  the  tract  of  land  now  owned  by  its 
successor,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Alichigan  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
on  the  east  side  of  Goshen,  it  would  erect  and  maintain  a  round  house 
there.  The  land  was  donated  and  the  round  house  erected.  In  the 
fall  of  1 85 1  the  railroad  was  built  into  Elkhart,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing saw  it  extended  into  Goshen  as  agreed.  We,  at  this  day,  can 
scarcely  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  e\ent  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  over  it.  The  coming  of  the  first  train  was  celebrated 
by  public  meetings  and  bonfires,  and  the  men  to  whose  perseverance 
it  was  due  were  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

Divided  Favors 

The  securing  of  the  round  house  at  Goshen  was  considered  a 
very  important  thing,  but  when  the  company  located  its  shops  in 
Elkhart  the  round  house  was  abandoned.  This  was  in  1870.  Be- 
cause of  the  careless  phraseology  of  the  deed  to  the  company, 
which  failed  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  round  house  a  condi- 
tion of  the  title,  Goshen  lost  both  the  round  house  and  the  land.  But 
these  were  mere  incidents.  The  railroad  was  the  great  prize  and 
secured  for  Goshen  all  that  its  projectors  hoped  for.  In  1850  its 
population  was  but  7S0.  in  i860  it  had  increased  to  2.053,  -i^d  its 
future  was  assured. 

The  compulsory  construction  of  the  road  from  Elkhart  to 
Goshen  led  to  its  extension  east  to  Toledo,  and  Goshen  thus  became 
a  point  on  the  main  line,  and  Elkhart,  favorably  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches,  became  the  natural  location   for  the 
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shops  of  the  company,  which  have  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  building  up  of  that  city. 

EXTEXSIOX 

Fortunately  for  Goshen  the  new  company  had  no  special  use 
for  the  men  who  had  so  successfully  struggled  to  secure  its  road. 
If  it  had  honored  them  by  making  them  directors  in  the  new  com- 
pany they  might  have  been  satisfied  to  rest  with  the  honor.  F)Ut 
there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  railroad  work,  and  the  first  success 
of  these  gentlemen  only  stimulated  them  to  new  efforts  in  the  same 
line.  Accordingly  when  Captain  Wells,  after  having  built  a  railroad 
from  Kalamazoo  to  \\'hite  Pigeon  and  sold  it  to  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  came  to  Goshen  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  its  citizens  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
White  Pigeon  to  Wabash,  through  Goshen,  he  at  once  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  J.  H.  Defrees,  who  became  one  of  the 
directors  and  most  active  workers  in  the  new  company,  first  known 
as  the  Goshen,  Warsaw,  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  This  road 
was  speedily  constructed  from  Goshen  to  Warsaw,  and  was  put 
in  operation  in  1870.  If  completed  as  originally  intended  it  would 
have  passed  through  Middlebury  and  connected  at  White  Pigeon 
with  the  road  running  thence  to  Kalamazoo.  To  secure  this,  ]\Iiddle- 
bury  voted  liberal  aid.  and  it  was  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for 
the  company,  but  the  road  was  not  built  and  the  money  was  returned. 
The  failure  to  construct  this  line  was  a  most  serious  detriment  to 
Goshen,  as  it  would  have  placed  Goshen  midway  on  an  important 
line  extending  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Indianapolis.  Its  construction 
was  prevented  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Company 
which  refused  to  agree  to  buy  it  if  constructed,  as  'Mr.  Wells  had 
been  led  to  believe  it  would  do,  and  the  result  was  that  it  broke  ;\Ir. 
Wells  financially,  and  for  a  time  Goshen  was  its  northern  terminus. 
In  1872  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Niles  was  promised,  if  cities 
along  the  line  would  aid  it  and  this  having  been  done  the  extension 
was  quickly  made. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Built 

Soon  after  this,  in  1873-4.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, having  determined  to  extend  its  line  into  Chicago  from  the 
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East,  began  to  survey  its  line.  The  citizens  of  Goshen  promptly 
endeavored  to  secure  the  location  of  the  road  through  their  city, 
and  money  was  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  preliminary  sun^ey 
of  such  a  line.  Mr.  Stonex'  first  practical  railroad  work  consisted 
in  circulating  a  subscription  paper  for  that  purpose.  \MiiIe  Goshen 
failed  in  this,  the  county  secured  the  road  and  Xappanee  has  grown 
from  nothing  to  be  a  thriving  town  as  the  result. 

About  the  same  time  the  Chicago  &  Canada  Southern  Railroad 
was  projected,  and  its  route  was  located  through  the  county  by  way 
of  ]Millersburg,  Benton,  New  Paris  and  Wakarusa.  Goshen  again 
endeavored  to  secure  it,  but  the  location  of  the  city  is  too  elevated 
to  enable'  a  line  to  be  built  at  low  cost  on  a  low  grade  through  it, 
and  the  Canadian  Southern  was  projected  as  a  freight  line  to  be 
built  with  a  grade  so  low  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  trains 
of  lOO  loaded  cars  along  it  with  a  single  locomotive.  This  condi- 
tion barred  Goshen  out  and  the  line  was  located,  the  right  of  way 
bought,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  road  bed  graded  when  work 
was  stopped.  It  was  understood  that  this  was  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  to  pre- 
vent its  formidable  competition. 

It  now  seemed  certain  that  no  more  railroad  building  would  be 
done  through  Goshen  unless  brought  about  by  the  city  itself.  The 
only  feasible  project  seemed  to  be  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
running  through  the  county  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
and  a  company  was  promptly  organized  to  construct  such  a  line. 
The  name  of  the  company  was  Michigan,  Indiana  &  Southwest- 
ern Railroad  Company.  Its  proposed  terminals  were  Jackson,  Mich- 
igan and  Danville,  Illinois.  Milton  Mercer  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  its  promoters.  After  some  changes  this  company  became 
the  Canada  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  of  which  the  first 
directors  included  Milton  ]\Iercer,  E.  D.  Chipman  and  W.  L.  Stonex, 
of  Goshen,  and  Jonathan  S.  Mather,  of  Middlebury.  In  August, 
1888,  the  control  of  this  company  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  J. 
Burns  and  associates.  Goshen  and  Middlebury  voted  aid,  and  the 
road  was  completed  from  Goshen  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and 
put  in  operation  by  January,  1889.  The  company  about  that  time 
became  financially  embarrassed,  soon  after  failed,  and  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

Only  an  unavoidable  accident  prevented  the  extension  to  Goshen 
of  the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  Railroad  from  Knox  to  connect  with 
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it  by  way  of  Plymouth  and  extend  it  as  intended  from  Battle  Creek 
to  Bay  City.  This  having  occurred,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell 
the  road,  as  built,  to  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railroad 
Company,  and  every  detail  of  this  had  been  agreed  upon,  li  one 
day  longer  had  been  allowed  to  pass  this  would  have  occurred,  but 
by  an  unexpected  and  unforeseen  move  the  road  went  into  other 
hands  and  at  last  became  the  Goshen  &  Michigan  branch  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  (now  the 
New  York  Central). 

But  Goshen  had  secured  another  road,  and  was  connected  with 
Middlebury  by  it.  After  having  seen  the  last  enterprise  well  under 
way  the  indefatigable  Mercer  proceeded  to  organize  a  company 
to  construct  a  road  between  Toledo  and  Chicago.  It  was  organized 
as  the  Toledo  &  Chicago  Air  Line  Railway  Company,  and  was  a 
Goshen  organization.  Mr.  Mercer  was  its  first  president  and  ]\Ir. 
Stonex  was  its  first  secretary.  This  project  was  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  public,  and  it  soon  received  recognition,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  taken  hold  of  by  a  party  of  eastern  capitalists  who  secured 
control  of  it  and  undertook  to  construct  the  line.  The  Lake  Shore 
Company  at  once  antagonized  it  for  the  reason  that,  if  constructed, 
the  road  would  pass  between  the  two  branches  of  the  company,  and 
being  considerably  shorter  between  the  same  terminals  would  very 
materially  injure  its  line.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  the  opposition  of  that  road  prevented  the  enterprise 
from  being  realized.  But  before  the  end  came  Goshen  had  voted 
over  $60,000  to  aid  toward  the  constmction  of  the  road  on  condition 
that  its  shops  should  be  located  here,  and  other  towns  and  townships 
voted  about  the  same  amount. 

The  W.\b.ash  Road 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  this  enterprise  the  exploiting  of 
it  gave  publicity  to  the  value  of  such  a  line  and  the  willingness  of 
the  people  to  aid  in  constructing  it.  \'ery  soon  after  this  the 
Wabash  Railway  Company  put  engineers  in  the  field  and  surveyed 
a  line  for  its  system  which  would  give  it  a  short  line  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  and  they  followed  substantially  the  line  of  survey  of  the 
Canada  Southern  Company.  The  Wabash  Company  selected  this 
for  the  very  reason  which  had  induced  the  fonner  company  to  adopt 
it,  its  remarkably  low  grade.     When  the  line  was  being  surveyed 
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the  citizens  of  Goshen  had  a  public  meeting  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  try  to  induce  the  company  to  abandon  the  proposed  Hne  and 
come  nearer  Goshen.  This  the  company  endeavored  to  do,  but 
finally  abandoned  the  attempt. 

While  this  was  interesting  the  citizens  of  Goshen,  H.  E.  Bucklen 
was  quietly  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Elkhart 
to  South  Bend.  This  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Elkhart  &  West- 
ern Railway  Company.  When  completed  it  was  bought  by  the  Lake 
Shore  Company.  The  Elkhart  &  Western  Road,  while  not  of  great 
length,  became  and  continues  to  be  a  very  important  line  for  the 
City  of  Elkhart. 

The  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Co.mpaxy,  of  Elkhart 

\\'hile  the  building  of  these  railroads  seemed  to  be  the  great 
enterprises,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  were  almost  insig- 
nificant, there  had  been  quietly  undertaken  and  carried  forward 
another  work  which  in  time  developed  into  a  very  great  and  im- 
portant one.  In  1886  there  was  organized  in  Elkhart  a  company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  horse  car  line  for  the  city.  Its  mem- 
bers were  Elkhart  citizens,  and  they  hurried  the  work  forward  to 
a  successful  accomplishment.  After  five  years,  in  1891,  the  com- 
pany decided  to  abandon  horse  power  and  substitute  electricity. 
This  was  of  doubtful  wisdom,  as  the  use  of  that  power  was  so  new 
that  it  required  costly  experimenting.  When  it  was  put  in  opera- 
tion as  an  electric  line,  according  to  the  information  obtainable, 
there  was  but  one  other  such  line  in  the  United  States.  After  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  losses  the  operation  of  the  road  was  suspended, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1892  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  it.  The 
road  was  sold  to  private  parties  at  the  receiver's  sale  in  February, 
1894. 

Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company 

In  February,  1893,  J-  J.  Burns  and  others  organized  a  company 
known  as  the  Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company,  by  Goshen  citi- 
zens, chiefly  to  build  an  electric  railway  in  Goshen.  After  build- 
ing about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track  this  company  also  failed  and 
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went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  in  Xovember,  1893,  its  assets 
passed  into  the  hands  of  private  parties. 

In  May,  1894,  J.  J.  Burns  and  others  organized  a  company  also 
known  as  the  Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  roads  above  referred  to,  of  completing  them  and  con- 
solidating them  into  a  single  system.  The  new  company  bought  the 
lines,  soon  had  the  Elkhart  road  in  operation,  and  not  long  after 
the  Goshen  line  was  opened,  the  first  car  on  the  latter  line  being  run 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1896.  From  time  to  time  during  the  next 
two  years  gradual  extensions  of  these  lines  were  made.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  the  owners  of  the  South  Bend  &  Mishawaka  Street  Rail- 
way lines,  Arthur  Kennedy  and  Frances  J.  Torrence,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  bought  the  stock  of  the  Indiana  Electric  Railway 
Company  and  took  possession  of  the  property  early  in  October. 
This  long  delayed  construction  of  the  line  required  to  connect  the 
two  cities  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1898,  the  first  car  was  run  from  Elkhart  to  Goshen. 

The  Chic.vgo,  South   Bexd  &  Northern  Ixdian.\  R.mlway 

The  largest  consolidation  of  electric  lines  giving  access  to  Elkhart 
County  is  represented  by  the  Chicago,  South  Bend  &  Northern 
Indiana  Railway  Company.  It  operates  a  well-equipped  system 
connecting  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan,  the  company 
being  incorporated  in  1907  with  a  capital  of  ^7. 500,000.  The  sys- 
tem embraces  lines  from  Goshen  to  South  Bend  and  thence  to 
Michigan  City,  via  Elkhart,  ilishawaka  and  Laporte.  As  inti- 
mated, its  nucleus  was  the  street  railway  company  organized  at 
South  Bend  in  1873.  In  that  city,  the  horse  was  displaced  by  elec- 
tricity in  1882,  by  the  installation  of  an  overhead  trolley  system, 
which  was  not  considered  a  notable  success.  Then  followed  the 
building  of  the  line  to  ]\Iishawaka,  by  the  South  Bend  &  Mishawaka 
Railroad  Company  and  its  consolidation  with  the  local  electric  line, 
and  still  later  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Mishawaka  to  Elkhart 
and  Goshen.  The  line  was  next  built  by  the  Northern  Indiana 
Company,  to  Laporte  and  Michigan  City,  and  encouragement  was 
given  the  company  that  contemplated  constructing  a  road  to  Niles 
and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  In  igo6  the  Northern  Indiana  sold  the 
bulk  of  its  holdings  to  the  Murdock  syndicate,  which  in  1907  was 
incorporated,  as  noted,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  South  Bend 
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&  Xorthern  Indiana  Railway  Company.  Aluch  freight,  as  well  as 
many  passengers,  is  carried  over  the  lines  of  its  system,  and  within 
comparatively  late  years  large  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Elk- 
hart and  South  Bend  for  the  convenience  of  shippers. 

The  ^^■I^•o^•A  Interukb.\x  R.mlway 

The  Winona  Interurban  Railway  is  the  electric  link  connecting 
Elkhart  County  with  the  country  to  the  south.  It  extends  from 
Goshen  to  Peru,  Indiana,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles.  The  enter- 
prise originated  in  1903,  and  in  the  following  year  Elkhart  Township 
voted  $30,000  for  the  construction  of  the  road  which  was  to  pass 
through  W'aterford,  New  Paris,  Milford  and  Leesburg,  to  \\'arsaw. 
The  work  of  construction  was  begun  in  1905,  when  the  Winona 
Interurban  Railway  Company  was  incorporated,  and,  as  noted,  the 
line  was  afterward  extended  to  Peru,  where  connections  are  made 
with  the  Indiana  Union  Traction  Company's  lines  to  Indianapolis 
and  other  points  south.  At  Warsaw,  connections  are  made  with 
cars  running  frequently  to  Winona  Lake,  around  which  are  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  Schools  Asso- 
ciation, covered  with  handsome  hotels,  channing  cottages  and  all 
modern  facilities  provided  for  rest,  study,  recreation  and  reflection. 
The  Winona  line  also  provides  means  for  handling  freight,  as  well 
as  passengers. 

Elkhart  as  a  Railroad  Cexter 

Elkhart  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  four  of  its  divisions,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  railroad  centers  of  that  system.  Its  great  switch 
yards,  repair  shops  and  round  houses  are  located  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  city  depot  and  give  permanent  employment  to  over  1,000  men. 
Besides  the  round  houses  and  locomotive  shops,  the  industrial  im- 
provements at  that  point  include  foundries,  rail  shops,  carpenter 
shops  and  a  great  coal  dock.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  the  employees  reside  within  the  city  proper.  Elkhart  is  100  miles 
east  of  Chicago  and  much  of  the  great  business  at  the  Lake  Shore 
freight  yards  consists  of  making  into  trains  the  cars  which  come 
in  from  the  East  consigned  to  points  west  of  the  great  lake  metrop- 
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olis.     Thereby  much  confusion  is  avoided,  which  would  occur  if  the 
trains  were  made  up  in  Chicago. 

Elkhart's  standing  as  a  railroad  town  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the  Big  Four 
System. 

R.viLW.VY  Facilities,  as  a  Whole 

Broadly  speaking,  the  transportation  facilities  of  Elkhart  County 
are  now  controlled  by  the  railroad  systems  known  as  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Big  Four  and  The  Wabash,  and  the  Chicago,  South 
Bend  &  Northern  Indiana  Railway  Company  and  the  Winona  Inter- 
urban  Railway  Company,  the  development  of  which  has  already  been 
described. 

The  New  York  Central  accommodates  fully  one-half  of  the  county, 
although  its  trunk  line  which  runs  diagonally  through  that  territory 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  or  vice  versa,  is  paralleled  between 
Elkhart  and  Goshen  by  the  Big  Four  road.  JNIillersburg,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  is  also  on  the  main  line  of  the  New 
York  Central,  which  throws  out  spurs  on  the  northeast  to  ]\Iiddle- 
bury,  Bristol  and  Mstula.  Directly  to  the  south  of  Goshen  are 
the  stations  of  Waterford  and  New  Paris,  on  the  Big  Four.  The 
Wabash,  which  cuts  across  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  runs 
through  or  near  Millersburg,  Benton,  New  Paris,  Foraker  and  Waka- 
rusa,  while  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  clips  off  the  extreme  south- 
west corner,  divides  Nappanee  and  has  virtually  made  it  what  it  is. 

The  Good  Roads  Movement 

Reference  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  to 
the  strength  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  Elkhart  County.  This 
statement  is  especially  true  for  the  period  covering  the  past  five 
years,  during  which  the  northern,  southern  and  central  townships 
have  been  most  active  in  the  work ;  the  eastern  sections  of  the  county 
have  been  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

As  to  mentioning  names,  no  citizen  will  probably  take  exception 
to  the  giving  of  special  credit  to  County  Commissioners  \\'.  ^^^ 
Showalter,  Edward  Greiner  and  Edward  C.  Fischer;  Ethan  Arnold, 
A.  H.  Beardsley,  B.  D.  Houseworth  and  H.  D.  Merkel,  of  Elkhart ; 
Benjamin  F.  and  Anthony  Deahl,  Charles  Gorham.  Haines  Egbert, 
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Harris     Oppenheim    and    Joseph    Yoder,     Goshen,    and  Charles 
MtJtscher  and  John  and  Frank  Coppes,  Nappanee. 

The  figures  which  speak  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
road  construction  since  and  inchiding  1912  and  up  to  the  spring  of 
1916. 

Details  of  Road-Building,  1912-16 

Length,  Width, 

Name  OF  Road  —  Township  —  Kind        Year      Miles  Feet 

Elkhart-Aliddlebury,  Concord;  macadam.  ..  1912         3.00  9 

Oakland  Ave.,  Concord;  macadam 1912        2.25  9 

N.  Main  St.,  Elkhart;  macadam 1913           .90  16 

S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart ;  macadam 1913         2.97  16 

Indiana  Ave.,  Concord  ;  concrete 1914           .58  18 

Oakland  Ave.,  Concord;  concrete 1914         1.75  18 

Prairie  St.,  Concord  ;  brick 1914         4.00  8-10 

Union  Center,  Union;  gravel 1914-15  4.50  14-16 

Union  Center,  Union  ;  concrete 1914           .50  18 

W.  Market  St.,  Locke;  gravel 1914-15  2.50  14-18 

Locke-Union    Tp.    Line,    Locke    &    Union ; 

gravel    1915         5.00  14-16-18 

Vistula  Ave.,  Concord;  concrete 1915         3.20  18 

Ft.  Wayne-Goshen,  Elkhart;  brick 1915         5.00  17 

Goshen-Elkhart,  Elkhart ;  brick 1916         2.41  18 

Elkhart-Goshen,  Concord  ;  concrete 1916         1.25  16-18 

Oakland  Ave.,  Harrison  ;  con.  &  gravel 1916         4.00  26 

Bristol-Elkhart,  Washington ;  gravel 1916         5.00  16-18 


CHAPTER  IX 

PIONEER  PICTURES  AND  PEOPLE 

Specially  Applicable  to  Elkhart  County — Malarial  Epi- 
demics— Corn  Husking  Bees  Replace  Log  Rollings — 
Woolen  Manufacture  a  Home  Industry — Preparing  Corn 
AND  Wheat  for  Food — Getting  Salt  under  Difficulties — 
Also,  on  Getting  Religion — Primitive  Agriculture — Pio- 
neer History  Largely  a  Personal  Matter — ^Goshen  and 
Elkhart  Pioneers — Southern  Townships  First  Settled — 
Eastern  and  Northern  Townships — Col.  John  Jackson  and 
His  Descendants — Old-Time  Souvenirs — Maj.  John  H. 
Violette  and  Plain  John  H. — The  Irwins — The  Cooks  of 
Elkhart  and  Goshen — Jesse  D.  Vail — Associate  Judge 
DiDDY — "Friends,  Let's  Pause  a  Moment" — Goshen  Pio- 
neers Antedating  1840 — Anthony  Defrees — The  Violetts 
Again — The  Carpenters — Dr.  Sparklin's  Recollections — 
Joel  P.  Hawks  Looks  Back — Pioneer  Mills  of  the  County 
— The  Old  Hawks  ]Mill  and  "Office" — The  New  Hawks 
Mill — Getting  to  Market  and  Arking — Stone-Dressing — 
Mill  Moved  to  Goshen — The  'Vail  Reminiscences — The 
Goshen  Cooks — Minor  Industries — Before  the  Village 
Was — Goshen  Village  Founded — Pulaski,  Predecessor  of 
Elkhart — Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  and  the  Be.\rdsley  Fam- 
ilies— J.  R.  AND  Elijah  H.  Beardsley — How  Elkhart  Was 
Named — Original  Town  and  First  Addition — First  Resi- 
dents AND  Buildings — Postoffice  Moved  from  Pulaski  to 
Elkhart — First  Native  Townsman — Settlers  of  1836 — 
Impressions  of  the  Village  (1838). 

The  decade  following  the  organization  of  the  county  in  1830  is 
the  pioneer  period  beyond  dispute.     It  was  not  until  its  close  that 
Goshen  town  was  incorporated,  and  the  flail  and  tramping  horses 
179 
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were  yet  to  be  displaced  by  the  first  crude  threshers.  Elkhart  city 
was  still  in  decided  embryo,  as  the  little  settlement  then  consisted  of 
a  small  flour  mill,  a  few  stores,  two  little  schoolhouses  and  perhaps 
thirty  houses  altogether.  The  Beardsleys  had  not  commenced  to 
erect  their  mills  and  stir  things  up  generally  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elkhart  River.  The  river  trade  was  just  taking  on  some  proportions. 
But  everything  was  raw  and  crude,  even  to  the  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
raised  by  the  farmers.  Improved  breeds  were  innovations  which 
only  figured  in  dreams.  Wheat  crops  were  only  commencing  to 
alternate  with  those  of  corn,  and  about  the  only  sizable  flock  of 
sheep  in  the  county  was  owned  by  Major  Violette. 

Specially  Applic^dle  to  Elkhart  County 

The  general  conditions  of  those  days  in  Elkhart  County  are 
similar  to  those  which  always  prevailed  in  what  was  then  the 
Western  country,  and  book  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  filled  with 
the  thread-worn  descriptions  of  the  old  log  cabin — round,  hewed 
and  otherwise — with  its  latch  string  ever  out;  the  old-time  house 
raisings;  the  details  of  the  typical  fireplace;  the  little  red  school- 
house  ;  the  construction  of  the  beds  and  other  home-made  furniture, 
etc.  The  writer  will  therefore  select  only  such  features  of  this 
pioneer  period  as  apply  specially  to  Elkhart  County.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, president  of  the  historical  society,  has  gone  into  these 
special  matters  so  thoroughly,  and  has  had  such  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  access  to  the  best  and  most  authentic  data,  that  we 
select  the  following  from  some  of  his  contributions. 

M-VLARL^L  Epidemics 

The  families  of  the  pioneers  suffered  a  great  deal  from  sick- 
ness, chiefly  ague  and  bilious  fever.  There  were  many  swamps  and 
marshes  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  these  were  breeders  of 
malaria.  Consequently  old  and  young  alike  suffered  more  or  less 
from  those  diseases.  They  were  spring  and  summer  diseases,  and 
did  not  trouble  the  people  in  the  winter  time.  There  were  few 
physicians  here,  and  they  were  kept  very  busy  during  those  portions 
of  the  year  when  sickness  prevailed.  The  first  settlers  knew  some- 
thing of  the  remedies  employed  in  those  days,  and  administered 
medicines   to   their   own    families.      Although    the   neighbors    lived 
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several  miles  apart,  everybody  was  quick  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
assistance  in  case  of  sickness.  Usually  the  members  of  each  family 
took  turn  about  in  caring  for  one  another.  It  was  seldom  that 
assistance  became  necessary,  except  when  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
members  of  the  family  were  sick  at  the  same  time.  As  the  period 
of  illness  usually  came  during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  care  for  the  sick  and  do  the  work  on  the  farm  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  made  it  considerable  of  a  hardship.  The  work 
alone  was  hard  enough,  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  care  of  the 
sick  it  made  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  The  year  1838  has  been 
referred  to  frequently  by  the  oldest  residents  as  the  sickly  season. 
That  year  nearly  everybody  was  sick  and  there  was  scarcely  anyone 
to  take  care  of  the  suffering  ones.  Those  who  were  the  least  ill  had 
to  take  care  of  the  others.  There  were  occasionally  some  who 
escaped  entirely,  and  these  would  go  from  place  to  place  taking  care 
of  the  sick  people  and  helping  them  to  do  their  work.  The  late  Dr. 
M.  M.  Latta  was  a  young  man  at  that  time,  and  he  frequently  spoke 
of  that  season  as  being  particularly  memorable. 

Corn  Husking  Bees  Replace  Log  Rollings 

After  the  settlers  had  been  here  for  a  number  of  years  and  were 
raising  large  crops  of  corn,  husking  bees  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  log  rollings  of  the  earliest  days.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
log  rollings  ceased  when  the  corn  huskings  began,  for  both  were 
kept  up  at  the  same  time  throughout  a  number  of  years.  But  after 
each  farmer  had  a  comparatively  large  acreage  cleared  the  log 
rollings  became  less  frequent  and  the  corn  huskings  more  frequent. 
The  women,  too,  had  their  methods  of  co-operation  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  they  also  made  opportunities  by  this  means  for  social 
gatherings.  \\'ool  pickings  and  quiltings  were  among  their  frolics, 
and  those  occasions  were  not  less  enjoyable  to  them  than  the  log 
rollings,  raisings  and  corn-huskings  were  to  the  men.  ]\Iany  of  the 
women  knew  as  much  about  outdoor  work  as  the  men,  and  some  of 
them  even  more.  Often  they  assisted  their  husbands  in  the  fields 
in  order  that  the  farm  work  might  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  provided  for  the  family.  And  their  house- 
hold duties  were  more  arduous  than  are  those  of  the  farmers'  wives 
of  the  present  day.  Besides,  on  account  of  living  so  far  apart,  their 
isolation  was  more  complete.     The  occasions  on  which  women  of 
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the  neighborhood  would  get  together  to  help  one  another  with  a 
portion  of  their  work  afforded  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  toilsome 
labor  at  home,  whether  it  was  the  labor  of  the  field  or  of  the  house- 
hold. Besides  the  diversions  already  mentioned  there  were  apple 
parings,  in  which  both  men  and  women  took  part,  and  taffy  pullings 
for  the  younger  people  in  the  season  of  maple-sugar  making. 

Woolen  Manufacture  a  Home  Industry 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  pioneers  and  their  families  was  home- 
made. Some  of  the  farmers  had  sheep,  and  from  the  wool  shorn 
from  those  sheep  were  made  the  flannels  and  all  other  woolen 
goods  that  were  needed.  Others  raised  flax,  and  this,  by  means 
of  a  process  of  which  the  present  generation  knows  nothing,  was 
transformed  into  linen.  There  were  some  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  both  flax  and  wool,  and  who  consequently  could 
produce  a  greater  variety  in  their  wearing  apparel  than  those  who 
had  only  one.  I^Iost  of  the  homes  were  equipped  with  the  tools 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  to  be  used  for  clothing, 
and  there  were  few  housewives  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  process  by  which  the  transformation  was  wrought.  Each  home 
was  a  miniature  manufactory.  But  few  articles  of  home  consump- 
tion were  procured  elsewhere  at  first.  Those  things  which  were  not 
made  at  home  had  to  be  brought  from  a  long  distance  and  trans- 
ported in  wagons,  so  it  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  any  foreign 
merchandise  could  be  obtained.  For  these  reasons  about  all  of  the 
wearing  apparel  both  of  young  and  old  was  of  homespun,  and  there 
was  not  much  of  a  variety  in  the  articles  worn.  All  were  content 
for  the  time  being  to  be  comfortably  clad,  without  much  regard  to 
outward  appearance.  According  to  the  evidence  of  some  of  those 
who  were  boys  at  that  time  the  girls  looked  just  as  attractive  in 
the  homely  garb  of  that  period  as  do  those  of  the  present  day  in  all 
of  their  expensive  finery. 

Preparing  Corn  and  Wheat  for  Food 

The  food  presented  little  variety  in  comparison  with  that  which 
we  have  at  this  day.  Corn  at  first  entered  largely  into  the  diet, 
probably  because  it  could  be  grown  more  easily  and  more  quickly 
than  other  grains.    This  was  beaten  into  a  coarse  meal  in  a  hominy 
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mortar,  another  article  which  long  ago  passed  into  disuse  and  of 
which  perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  existence  in  the  county.  As  soon 
as  the  first  wheat  crop  was  harvested  it  became  possible  to  procure 
flour  from  the  home-grown  crop.  But  for  some  years  there  was 
such  a  rapid  incoming  of  settlers  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
enough  to  feed  all  of  them.  Besides  the  wheat  had  to  be  ground 
into  flour  before  it  was  ready  for  use,  and  this  necessitated  the  long, 
tedious  trip  to  mill.  The  nearest  mill  was  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich- 
igan, which  would  be  considered  cjuite  a  distance  by  the  present 
generation.  It  took  a  great  deal  longer  to  make  the  trip  then  than 
it  would  now,  because  there  were  no  roads  except  the  mud  roads. 
Besides  there  were  streams  to  be  forded  and  other  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  which  made  the  trip  a  disagreeable  one  and  sometimes 
even  a  dange-rous  one.  So  the  pioneer  farmers  did  not  go  to  mill 
very  often,  and  when  the  supply  of  flour  was  exhausted  the  family 
had  to  be  content  with  corn  bread  until  more  flour  could  be  procured. 
Corn  meal  and  bacon  were  the  standbys,  and  to  those  two  articles 
may  be  credited  the  chief  support  of  our  ancestors  during  the  earliest 
period  of  Elkhart  County's  history. 

Gettixg  Salt  Under  Difficulties 

One  of  the  articles  that  had  to  be  transported  from  a  long 
distance  was  salt.  It  had  to  be  hauled  from  ^lichigan  City  for 
several  years.  Sometimes  the  farmers  would  drive  there  after  it 
and  sometimes  men  who  made  a  business  of  teaming  would  haul  it. 
As  soon  as  the  farmers  began  to  have  some  surplus  crops  to  sell,  a 
load  of  grain  could  be  taken  to  market  at  the  same  time.  By  hauling 
loads  both  going  and  returning  the  cost  of  transportation  was  mate- 
rially reduced.  Sometimes  trips  were  made  to  Piqua  and  other 
points  in  Ohio  for  a  similar  purpose.  Those  long  drives  to  market 
and  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  supplies  added  to  the  hardships 
of  those  days  and  helped  to  make  pioneer  life  more  of  a  burden  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  trip  always  consumed  several 
days,  and  it  required  weeks  to  make  those  to  the  most  distant  points. 
The  driver  had  to  be  prepared  to  camp  out  should  night  overtake 
him  when  there  were  no  places  to  find  shelter.  But  in  quite  an 
early  day  taverns  were  built  along  the  principal  roads  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  traveling  public.  These  were  found  to  be  not 
only  a  great  convenience  but  came  to  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  a 
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necessity.  A  little  later  towns  grew  up  which  became  the  stopping 
places  and  the  old  country  roadside  taverns  were  eventually  aban- 
doned. But  while  they  flourished  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  newly  settled  country.  Many  of  the  old- 
time  tavern  keepers  were  noted  characters  in  their  day  and  were 
long  remembered  by  those  who  sojourned  at  their  places. 

Also,  ox  Getting  Religion 

Many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  those  who  settled  here  were  re- 
ligious people  and  as  soon  as  possible  made   whatever  provisions 


A  Picture  of  Today 


they  could  for  holding  religious  services.  Sometimes  these  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  and  sometimes  in  a 
schoolhouse.  The  fact  that  there  were  no  church  buildings  of  any 
kind  did  not  prevent  the  holding  of  religious  services.  As  the 
Methodist  Church  was  about  as  numerously  represented  as  any, 
that  denomination  was  one  of  the  first  to  gain  a  foothold  here. 
Azel  Sparklin,  who  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie  in  1831 
or  1832,  was  one  of  the  first  local  preachers  of  that  sect.  In  the 
absence  of  regular'  ministers  it  often  fell  to  his  lot  to  perform  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  office.     The  house  of  Christopher  Myers, 
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which  stood  between  the  present  McQonaughy  homestead  and 
Goshen,  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  Methodists  held  their 
services.  Col.  John  Jackson  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  later  years,  as  were  Matthew  Rippey  and 
John  D.  Elsea.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  also  Presbyterians, 
and  they,  too,  began  holding  services  almost  as  soon  as  they  came 
here.  The  leading  man  among  them,  until  he  died  in  1835,  was 
Alexander  Irwin,  father  of  John  Robert  and  Elisha  Irwin.  A 
Rev.  Mr.  Cory,  who  lived  on  Mongoquanon  Prairie  now  in  LaGrange 
County,  used  to  come  over  to  Elkhart  Prairie  to  hold  services  for 
the  Presbyterians.  A  Mr.  Miller,  of  Baldwin's  Prairie,  Michigan, 
and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  would  come  to  the  same  neighborhood  and 
preach  for  the  Baptists.  The  services  of  those  days  sometimes 
continued  several  hours. 

Pioneer  History  Largely  .\   Personal  Matter 

The  pioneer  history  of  Elkhart  County,  as  of  other  developing 
communities,  consists  rather  of  the  biographies  of  men  and  women 
than  the  sketches  of  institutions;  the  more  complex  interests  of  a 
settled  and  more  advanced  population,  centering  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  bring  organizations  and  institutions  more  to  the  front  as 
agents  of  growth  and  progress.  While  the  scattered  and  thin  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  was  thus  being  solidified  into  definite  centers, 
certain  individuals  stood  out  from  their  fellows  as  leaders  and 
effective  workers  in  various  fields  of  endeavor. 

Goshen  and  Elkhart  Pioneers 

Around  the  Goshen  center  revolved  such  men  as  Oliver  Crane, 
Thomas  Thomas,  Maj.  John  \V.  \^iolett.  Col.  John  Jackson,  William 
Bissell.  Elias  and  John  Carpenter,  Jacob  Studebaker,  Rev.  Azel 
Sparklin,  Judge  Elias  Baker,  Cephas  Hawks,  James  Cook  and 
Abner  Stilson.  The  Elkhart  colony  of  strong  men  included  Dr. 
Havilah  Beardsley  and  his  nephew,  Elijah ;  George  Crawford, 
Samuel  P.  Beebe,  N.  F.  Broderick,  Horace  Root,  Col.  Stephen 
Downing,  John  Davenport,  Hiram  Morgan,  James  Defrees,  Jacob 
Ellis,  Dr.  P.  S.  Kenyon,  Dr.  E.  W.  T.  Ellis,  Gen.  W.  B.  Mitchell, 
John  Compton  and  Henry  Crampton. 
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Southern  Townships  First  Settled 

Outside  of  these  two  chief  centers  of  the  county,  the  southern 
townships  were  first  settled.  Alatthew  Boyd  settled  in  Benton 
Township  in  1827  and  Henry  Beane  laid  out  the  Village  of  Benton 
five  years  later.  A  little  after  Boyd,  John  Jackson  came  into  the 
county  and  raised  his  log  cabin  on  a  quarter  section  a  few  miles 
south  of  Goshen  in  what  is  now  Jackson  Township,  and  in  1829 
Isaac  Abshire  located  near  what  became  New  Paris  in  1838.  He 
and  Enoch  Wright,  a  settler  of  1834,  were  its  proprietors.  In 
1829  also  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  Elkhart  Prairie  and  in  the 
northern  border  of  Jackson  Township,  Mark  B.  Thompson,  father 
of  the  seven-months'  infant,  John  E.  Thompson.  The  magnificent 
Thompson  estate,  there  founded,  with  its  famous  maple  grove, 
descended  to  Hon.  John  E.  Thompson,  one  of  the  foremost  stock- 
men and  public  characters  in  Elkhart  County.  Nearer  Goshen,  in 
Elkhart  Township,  was  W'aterford  Mills,  founded  by  Judge  Elias 
Baker  in  1833,  and  not  far  east  was  the  farm  of  the  Methodist 
circuit  rider,  while  Major  Violett's  farm  was  to  the  north. 

E.VSTERN    AND     XORTHERN     ToWNSHIPS 

Clinton  and  Middlebury  townships,  east  of  Goshen,  were  settled 
in  the  early  '30s.  Capt.  Solomon  jNIiller,  the  founder  of  Millers- 
burg,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  former,  the  year  of  his  coming  being 
1834.  Enoch  Woodbridge  and  Solomon  L.  Hixon  were  the  first  two 
to  locate  in  Middlebury  Township,  the  former  in  1832  and  Mr. 
Hixon,  father  of  the  banker,  in  1834. 

The  only  far-northern  township  to  be  settled  previous  to  1840 
was  Washington.  James  Nicholson  and  family  located  on  the  site 
of  Bristol  in  1829,  and  the  town  itself  was  platted  in  1835. 

Colonel  John  Jackson  and  His  Descendants 

Good  old  Colonel  Jackson  left  numerous  descendants  in  Elkhart 
County,  his  grandson,  Frank  Jackson,  occupying  the  original  quar- 
ter section  in  the  township  to  which  the  family  name  is  attached.  His 
son.  Dr.  Amos  C.  Jackson,  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when  the 
family  moved  from  Ross  County.  Ohio,  to  the  edge  of  Elkhart 
Prairie,  Indiana,  and  is  said  to  have  attended  the  first  school  opened 
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in  Elkhart  County.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Goshen  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  of  the  schools,  both 
officially  and  privately,  and  a  leading  citizen  in  many  ways.  The 
doctor  wrote  much  and  in  a  charming  strain,  regarding  early  times 
in  the  county,  and  his  nephew,  Frank  Jackson,  was  also  a  willing 
contributor  of  interesting  information  of  that  nature.  It  is  mainly 
from  them  that  the  facts  about  Colonel  Jackson  were  derived  for 
this  article. 

The  father  of  the  colonel,  Peter  Jackson,  was  born  in  Green- 
brier County,  \'irginia,  and  was  married  there.  He  was  the  father 
of  two  sons,  John  and  William,  and  several  daughters.  At  an  early 
day  Mr.  Jackson  moved  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  its 
pioneers,  settling  on  Deer  Creek,  where  his  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution, 
and  when  quite  aged  rode  horseback  to  Elkhart  County  to  visit  for 
a  few  months.  His  nephew,  Ira,  and  niece,  Elizabeth,  accompanied 
him  on  his  return  trip,  the  journey  being  about  300  miles.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  a  substantial  farmer  of  Ross  County,  and  one  of  the  early 
justices  of  the  peace. 

One  of  the  sons.  Col.  John  Jackson,  was  born  in  Greenbrier 
County,  Virginia,  in  1790,  and  went  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  with  his 
father  when  a  boy.  He  was  reared  amid  the  pioneer  scenes  of  that 
county  and  received  a  very  good  common-school  education  for  his 
day.  He  married  Catherine  Carr,  daughter  of  Gideon  Carr,  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were  born  ten  children: 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Ira,  Amos,  Henry  (who  died  young)  Hagee, 
Martha,  William,  Peter  and  Ann.  Mr.  Jackson  cleared  his  farm  in 
Ross  Township  of  the  heavy  timber  and  made  a  good  home.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  one  of  the  men  who  was 
in  the  expedition  to  break  up  the  Pottawattamie  Indian  Village  at 
the  south  end  of  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1812,  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  John  E.  Thompson.  These  soldiers  were  from  Fort  Defiance 
on  the  Maumee  River,  Ohio.  During  this  expedition  Colonel  Jack- 
son was  captain  of  a  company.  The  night  before  the  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  Pottawattamie  Village  the  Indians  fled  and  left  much 
of  their  property.  Thus  Colonel  Jackson  became  acquainted  with 
Elkhart  Prairie  and,  being  much  pleased  with  the  country,  selected 
the  spot  where  he  afterward  built  his  log  cabin.  In  1825  he  made  a 
visit  to  that  region,  but  it  was  not  until  January,  1829,  the  roads 
being  then  hard  with  frost,  that  the  colonel  came  out  with  hired  men 
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and  two  ox  teams  of  four  oxen  each,  to  make  a  settlement  and  get 
ready  for  the  spring  work.  As  before  mentioned,  he  built  a  log 
cabin,  and  with  the  ox  teams  broke  up  the  virgin  soil.  The  seed  corn 
was  dropped  between  sods  and  was  therefore  called  sod-corn.  A 
good  crop  was  made  without  further  cultivation.  In  the  fall  Colonel 
Jackson  returned  to  Ohio,  and  with  the  first  frosts  of  October 
brought  out  his  family,  making  the  journey  with  ox  teams.  His  was 
one  of  the  first  families  established  on  Elkhart  Prairie,  and  Colonel 
Jackson  broke  the  first  ground  on  the  prairie.  He  entered  a  tract 
of  land  and  gradually  added  to  it  until  he  was  the  owner  of 
over  i,ooo  acres.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  citizens 
and  was  colonel  of  the  old  militia  of  the  county  for  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Elkhart  County  and  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  county  commissioners.  He  entered  eighty  acres  of  the 
original  plot  of  Goshen  for  the  county.  In  politics  he  was  a 
stanch  democrat  and  represented  the  county  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  many  years.  Being  justice  of  the  peace,  many  of  the  pioneer 
cases  were  tried  before  him.  He  was  possessed  of  a  remarkably 
strong  constitution  and  could  endure  extreme  cold  and  fatigue. 
Both  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were  life-long  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  their  pioneer  log  cabin  was  the  home  of  the  itiner- 
ant Methodist  preacher,  and  Colonel  Jackson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  this  county.  Of  a  social  and  genial  dis- 
position and  possessed  of  an  unusually  good  heart,  he  was  very 
popular  among  the  early  settlers  and  was  well  known  throughout 
northern  Indiana.  He  died  in  1872  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three,  and  his  descendants  may  well  take  pride  in  the  stanch  and 
patriotic  soldier  and  sturdy  pioneer  from  which  they  sprang. 

Ira  Jackson,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  colonel,  was  about  ten  years 
of  age  when  the  family  settled  on  the  Elkhart  Prairie  farm,  and, 
with  his  younger  brother,  Amos  C,  attended  school  at  the  new 
county  seat.  Among  their  first  teachers  was  Captain  Brown,  father 
of  Ebenezer  Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Democrat.  Ira  Jack- 
son was  an  industrious,  unobtrusive  farmer  and  a  good  citizen 
who  died  on  the  old  Jackson  homestead  in  1903,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  The  historic  place  descended  to  his  son,  Frank  Jackson,  whose 
frame  residence — itself  an  ancient  landinark — covers  the  site  of  the 
log  cabin  erected  by  Col.  John  Jackson  in  1829.  The  farm  comprises 
nearly  all  of  the  original  160  acres,  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
amount  which  could  be  legally  entered  by  one  individual:  but  the 
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colonel  was  thrifty,  and  induced  his  friends  to  enter  several  blocks 
of  land  which  he  afterward  purchased. 

Old-Tim E  Souvenirs 

One  of  the  valuable  historic  souvenirs  possessed  by  Frank 
Jackson  is  a  walking  cane  carved  from  a  log  which  once  formed  a 
side  of  the  log  cabin,  and  on  which  is  following  inscription: 

Col.  John  Jackson, 

Settled  on  Elkhart  prairie 

Feb.,  1829. 

Among  the  other  interesting  relics  preserved  at  the  Jackson  home 
is  a  long  sickle  bar  from  one  of  the  first  McCormick  machines  ever 
used  in  the  county.  A  notable  collection  of  old  deeds,  such  as 
can  hardly  be  duplicated  anywhere,  forms  another  feature  of  the 
historical  archives  which  Air.  Jackson  is  zealously  preserving. 
There  are  ten  of  these  parchment  deeds,  seven  of  them  executed 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  being  dated 
in  1831  and  1832,  and  the  other  three  deeds  were  executed  in  the 
years  1837-38  by  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  These  documents 
are  the  first  titles  ever  drawn  to  a  large  area  of  land  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  and  their  historical  interest  and  value  will  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Frank  Jackson  has  some  of  his  father's  old  transcribed 
books  in  arithmetic,  which  were  all  written  with  a  goosequill  pen 
and  are  dated  in  1838-40.  This  was  in  the  days  when  the  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  signs  were  used  in  the  examples  instead  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

M.\j.  John  H.  Violett  and  Plain  John  H. 

Maj.  John  H.  \'iolett  and  his  son,  John  H.  Violett,  were  both 
widely  known  and  generally  popular.  The  latter,  who  was  born  in 
November,  1829,  on  a  squatter's  claim  two  miles  south  of  Goshen, 
long  claimed  to  be  the  first  child  of  white  parents  born  in  Elkhart 
County;  this  claim  was  finajjy  disproved  by  Isaiah  Rush,  who  was 
born  at  the  edge  of  Pleasant  Plains,  near  Elkhart,  in  May,  1828. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  John  H.  Violett,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  working  on  the   farm  of  his  widowed  mother  near 
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Springfield,  Ohio,  and  for  his  military  services  was  eventually 
granted  a  land  warrant  by  the  General  Government.  From  1820  to 
1823  he  was  a  resident  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  latter  year  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  bought  a  farm  in  Clarke  County.  In  August, 
1824,  having  manifested  great  interest  in  the  military  organizations 
of  the  state,  he  was  elected  sergeant-major  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
Fifth  Brigade  of  the  Fifth  Division.  In  1830,  after  he  had  been 
elected  the  first  recorder  of  Elkhart  County  he  was  appointed  major 
of  the  Eighty-second  Regiment  of  Indiana  militia;  which  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  military  title  by  which  he  was  generally  known. 

Major  \'iolett's  first  exploration  of  the  beauties  and  fertilities 
of  the  Indiana  country  watered  by  the  St.  Joseph  was  in  company 
with  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  set  out  October  4,  1828. 
Knowing  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  camp  out  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  time,  they  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition  and 
other  necessaries.  A  man  of  close  observation  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  of  much  method  in  all  his  habits,  he  kept  a  memorandum 
of  events  from  day  to  day,  and  not  long  before  his  death  prepared 
from  his  diary  a  narrative  of  this  memorable  journey  from  Ohio  to 
Indiana.  The  two  men  proceeded  to  Fort  Wayne  the  first  day,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  Fort  Wayne  was  then  an  insignificant  hamlet. 
The  next  morning  they  started  for  Wolf  Lake,  and  there  encamped 
the  second  night.  A  desolate  place  indeed.  Major  Violett  de- 
scribed this  to  have  been  at  that  time;  but  the  next  eighty  miles  of 
their  journey  took  them  over  a  much  more  attractive  country.  In 
the  Elkhart  bottoms,  where  they  soon  arrived,  they  found  a  rich 
expanse  of  timber  land,  and  across  the  river  was  Elkhart  Prairie, 
which  impressed  Major  Violett  as  being  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  land  he  had  ever  seen.  On  the  Elkhart  River,  at  the 
spring  where  DeCamp  afterward  built  a  mill,  they  remained  over 
night,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  crossed  the  St.  Joseph  a 
little  below  where  it  receives  the  Elkhart,  where  they  encountered 
the  first  white  settler  they  had  seen  since  their  departure  from  Fort 
Wayne  and  its  vicinity.  Nine  miles  farther  on  was  Beardsley's 
Prairie,  which  ]\Iajor  Violett  referred  to  in  his  narrative  as  "a 
beautiful  rolling  plain  with  a  few  squatters,"  and  were  there  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Beardsley,  who  showed  them  the  first  crop  of  growing 
sod  corn  they  had  seen  on  their  journey,  which  they  found  to  be 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality  for  its  kind,  the  blades  being  yet  green, 
there  being  no  frost  that  year  until  October  9th.    Here  they  became 
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acquainted  with  Hon.  George  Crawford,  during  later  years  of 
Laporte,  and  Air.  Meacham.  his  partner,  who  took  much  pains  to 
inform  them  concerning  the  country,  its  resources  and  its  promises 
for  the  future.  Young's  Prairie  was  reached  the  next  day,  and 
was  found  to  be  a  very  desirable  tract  of  land,  but  a  squatter  with 
whom  they  stayed  claimed  a  very  large  amount  of  the  prairie  for 
himself  and  friends.  After  inspecting  another  crop  of  corn  here 
they  procee,ded  to  White  Pigeon  Prairie  next  morning,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  Judge  Winckel,  who  also  had  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  The  next  day  they  went  to  Elkhart  Prairie,  which  Major 
Violett  wished  to  further  examine,  having  about  concluded  to 
settle  there.  They  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  site  of  Benton, 
on  the  Elkhart  River.  The  prospect  for  a  settlement  appeared  very 
flattering  as  the  land  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  and  much  valuable  timber.  Messrs.  Crawford  and 
Meacham  soon  joined  them  on  their  way  south  in  quest  of  stock 
hogs,  and  Matthew  Boyd  arrived  in  their  camp  about  the  same  time 
and  afterward  became  a  permanent  settler  at  Benton.  They  started 
for  home  October  14th,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  met  Elias 
Riggs  and  his  son-in-law,  with  their  families  moving  to  Elkhart 
Prairie,  where  they  built  a  house  on  the  land  owned  later  by  Col. 
John  Jackson  and  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  on  the  plain. 
The  succeeding  winter  was  passed  by  Major  \'iolett  in  making 
preparations  to  move  to  Elkhart  Prairie,  and  jMarch  3,  1829,  he  set 
out  with  an  ox  team,  carrying  farming  utensils,  heavy  furniture  and 
provisions,  his  family  remaining  for  a  time  with  friends.  William . 
Chance  and  James  Bishop,  two  young  men  whom  he  had  employed 
to  help  open  up  his  farm,  went  with  him  and  the  party  was  accom- 
panied by  two  other  men  with  ox  teams.  Major  Violett  erected  a 
cabin  on  his  claim,  a  timbered  portion  of  the  prairie  near  the  river, 
and  began  splitting  out  fence  rails.  In  the  following  spring  he 
fenced  fifty  acres  of  his  land  and  planted  thirty-two  acres  of  it  to 
corn,  which  was  the  first  crop  of  its  kind  raised  in  the  vicinity  and 
was  in  great  demand  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  for  the 
use  of  families  and  stock,  quite  a  number  of  people  having  moved 
into  the  country  without  a  sufficient  grain  supply.  In  July  Major 
Violett  brought  his  family  out  to  his  Indiana  home,  where,  as 
stated,  the  son,  John  H..  was  born  in  November.  \\'hen  Elkhart 
County  was  organized  in  1830,  he  was  elected  its  first  recorder  and 
held  the  office   for  seven  years.     In    1830  he  was  also  appointed 
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major  of  the  Eighty-second  Regiment  of  Indiana  militia:  in  1840 
he  was  candidate  for  associate  judge,  but  his  party  being  largely  in 
the  minority  he  was  defeated,  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  Erie  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  subscribed  $1,000 
toward  its  construction.  He  was  a  candidate  of  the  whigs  for  state 
senator  in  1844,  but  was  defeated,  although  securing  more  than  his 
regular  party  vote.  In  1854-55  he  built  the  \'iolett  House  in 
Goshen.  He  was  a  model  and  enterprising  farmer,  and,  as  the 
pioneer  nurseryman,  supplied  the  country  with  its  first  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  In  private  life  he  was  charmingly  genial  and 
cordial  and  his  home  was  the  center  of  a  generous  hospitality.  His 
character  was  substantial  and  moral,  and  his  death  October  24,  1871, 
caused  general  sorrow. 

John  H.  Violett  inherited  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his 
father.  His  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  the  old  log  cabin  which 
his  father  built  in  the  spring  of  1829,  preceding  the  fall  of  his  birth, 
which  was  afterward  sold  to  Daniel  Hess.  The  only  door  in  that 
historic  building,  which  was  of  course  its  outside  door,  was  the 
first  door  hung  on  hinges  in  the  county,  and  it  is  still  preserved  by 
the  family  as  a  relic  of  the  pioneer  days.  Mr.  Violett's  educational 
advantages  were  extremely  limited,  being  only  such  as  were  afforded 
by  the  "pay  school"  of  that  time.  His  first  experience  in  school  was 
in  the  log  cabin  which  was  on  section  27,  near  the  site  of  Water- 
ford,  an  odd  building  which  was  constructed  minus  one  log  on  the 
side,  with  wooden  strips  nailed  across  the  opening  over  which  oiled 
paper  was  stretched  to  serve  as  a  window.  His  school  life  closed 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereafter  for  six  years,  or  until 
he  attained  his  majority,  he  labored  on  the  farm.  The  country  had 
now  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Violett's  enterprising  disposition  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  escape  it.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  went  with  others  to 
California  by  the  overland  route,  and  there  engaged  in  mining  with 
some  little  success,  until  March,  185 1,  when  he  left  for  home  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Panama  and  New  Orleans.  Unfavorable  winds 
drove  the  vessel  far  south  of  the  equatorial  line,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  voyage,  and,  passing  near  the  Marquesas  Islands,  it  arrived  in 
port  after  a  voyage  of  about  two  months  and  a  half.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Violett  bought  a  farm  from  his  father,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  rods  from  his  birthplace,  and  built  upon  it  a  large  substan- 
tial brick  building,  and,  purchasing  a  sawmill  on  the  Elkhart  River, 
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he  engaged  in  lumbering  and  farming  until  1853,  when,  selling  the 
mill,  he  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  other  interests. 

Mr.  Violett  served  in  the  ranks  throughout  the  Civil  war,  and 
previous  to  his  return  to  Goshen,  in  the  fall  of  1864  was  elected 
sheriff,  holding  the  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  That  was  his 
only  public  ol'tice.  Mr.  Molett  was  an  intelligent  and  agreeable 
citizen,  a  pleasant  conversationalist  and  a  ready  writer. 

The  Irwins 

The  Irwins,  so  long  identified  with  the  development  of  Goshen 
and  the  county,  were  of  an  old  Scotch-Irish  Pennsylvania  family, 
the  founder  of  the  Indiana  branch  being  Alexander,  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  181 2  and  father  of  John  W.  Irwin.  The  latter  was,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  a  leading  lawyer,  banker,  business  man,  land 
owner  and  promoter  of  numerous  enterprises  which  tended  to  ad- 
vance the  growth  of  the  city  and  county.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Jackson,  the  rugged  old  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter 
who  settled  on  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1829.  This  intertwining  of  the 
two  noted  pioneer  families  is  of  special  significance. 

Alexander  Irwin,  the  father  of  John  W.,  migrated  with  his 
family  from  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Goshen  settle- 
ment of  Elkhart  Prair-ie  in  1832.  Three  years  later  he  died  of 
malarial  fever,  coupled  with  the  prevailing  treatment  of  bleeding, 
purging  and  dosing  with  heroic  medicines.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  decease  the  son  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  Cooks  of  Elkhart  .\nd  Goshen 

Several  generations  of  Cooks  have  resided  in  Elkhart  County,  and 
for  some  eighty  years  have  been  identified  with  its  official,  business 
and  financial  affairs.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  this  section  of 
Northern  Indiana  was  James  Cook,  a  native  of  ^Maryland,  who 
came  to  the  county  with  his  family  in  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
merchants  to  open  a  store  in  Goshen,  which  was  not  platted  until 
the  following  summer.  He  also  dealt  in  lands  and  real  estate, 
and  was  one  of  the  substantial,  honored  pioneers  of  the  county. 

About  a  year  after  the  coming  of  James  Cook,  and  after  his 
affairs  had  taken  shape,  his  seven-year  old  son,  John  Cook,  was 
brought  from  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where  the  family  had  formerly 
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resided,  and  after  being  well  educated  at  Goshen  and  White  Pigeon, 
Michigan,  he  also  entered  business  and  commercial  life  at  the  county 
seat.  Later  he  moved  to  Elkhart,  and  was  officially  connected, 
for  many  years,  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  other  industries,  and 
at  his  death  in  that  city,  when  seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  affairs  in  the  county.  J.  A.  Cook,  his  son, 
was  born  in  Goshen,  and  followed  the  elder  man  as  a  working 
promoter  of  the  financial  life  of  the  First  National  Bank,  advanc- 
ing through  numerous  positions  to  its  vice  presidency.  Such  duties, 
with  the  management  of  the  large  family  estate,  fully  occupied  his 
abilities. 

As  has  been  noted,  several  members  of  the  family  remained  in 
Goshen,  generally  engaged  in  business,  although  Henry  Cook,  son 
of  the  original  pioneer,  was  best  known  as  a  surveyor. 

Jesse  D.  Vail 

Jesse  D.  Vail,  father  of  the  Goshen  lawyer,  ex-state  senator  and 
public  man  generally,  died  in  December,  1900.  He  was  more  than 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  useful  resident  of  Elkhart 
County  since  he  was  twenty-three.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
located  at  Benton  and,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  opened  a 
general  store  in  the  midst  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837.  His 
brother  sold  his  share  of  the  goods  to  James  Banta,  and  the  firm 
of  Vail  &  Banta  weathered  the  low  financial  barometer  and  depres- 
sion until  1841,  when  its  business  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Vail  then 
borrowed  money,  bought  a  large  tract  of  school  land  and  cleared  and 
improved  it,  after  which  he  spent  six  years  in  his  native  state.  In 
1849  he  returned  to  Benton  Township  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  added  to  his  land  holdings  and  molded  them 
into  a  fine  modern  farm.  Before  the  Civil  war,  and  during  its  entire 
continuance,  Mr.  Vail  was  a  county  commissioner,  being  a  strong 
Union  man  and  a  member  of  the  military  board  charged  with  the 
raising  of  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  was  also  enroll- 
ing officer  in  his  township.  Mr.  Vail  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  republican  party  in  the  county,  for  twenty-four 
years  serving  as  a  member  of  its  central  committee  and  was  for  many 
vears  a  delegate  to  successive  republican  state  conventions.  He  was 
thrice  married,  his  last  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Peter  Diddy. 
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Associate  Judge  Diddv 

Mr.  Diddy,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  first  associate 
justices  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  had  settled  on  Two  Mile  Plain, 
on  the  St.  Joe  River,  in  1829,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  of  the  famous  Elkhart  Prairie. 

"Friends,  Let's  Pause  a  Moment" 

In  brief,  the  foregoing  are  the  main  personalities  strongly  woven 
into  the  pioneer  times  of  Elkhart  County,  and  such  details  as  can 
be  gathered  to  bring  them  more  clearly  before  the  reader  are  now  to 
be  presented.  As  an  introduction,  may  be  quoted  the  following 
verse  of  a  poem  read  before  the  Old  Settlers'  Society,  at  Goshen, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  then  editor  of  the 
Democrat : 

"Friends,  let's  pause  a  moment 
Amid  good  feeling's  flow. 
To  toast  the  lads  and  lasses 
Of  thirty  years  ago. 
Who  left  their  homes  of  plenty 
And  broad  Ohio's  shore, 
The  forests  and  the  prairies 
Of  Elkhart  to  explore. 
Come  along,  gee  along,  now  begin  to  go 
Towards  the  blooming  prairies  of  the  bright  St.  Jo. 
Oh,  the  earth  is  very  broad  and  her  bosom  rich  and  rare. 
Like  the  Goshen  of  old  Egypt,  it  has  milk  and  honey  fair." 

Goshen  Pioneers  Ante-Dating  1840 

The  historic  edition  of  the  News,  published  in  1901,  gives  an 
interesting  array  of  facts  concerning  the  Goshen  pioneers  whose 
coming  ante-dated  1840.  While  they  are  reproduced,  they  should 
be  read  with  the  comment  that  since  they  were  recorded  the  follow- 
ing local  veterans  have  passed  away: 

Only  a  few  of  those  men  and  women  who  came  into  Elkhart 
Township  in  the  early  '30s  or  were  born  here  during  that  period 
are  living  today.  It  is  a  strong  coincidence  that  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  township  and  the  first  one  to  be  born  in  the  original  plat 
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of  the  town  should  be  living  today.  John  H.  X'iolett  who  lives  on 
the  old  homestead  just  south  of  the  city,  within  sixty  rods  of  where 
he  was  born,  was  the  first  white  child  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  this 
new  country.  November  22,  1829,  is  the  date  of  his  birth.  Down 
on  New  Street  George  W.  Carpenter  lives ;  he  was  born  in  a  log 
house  overlooking  Rock  Run,  June  6,  1830,  and  has  always  made  his 
home  in  the  city. 

AxTiioxv  Defrees 

Anthony  Defrees  came  to  Goshen  in  1833  with  his  brother,  who 
was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  town  for  many  years.  In 
1837  they  started  the  first  newspaper  and  Anthony  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  management.  His  home  is  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  A  history  of  the  paper  will  be  given  in  another  section 
of  the  work.  Dr.  A.  C.  Jackson,  son  of  Col.  John  Jackson,  has 
always  resided  here.  He  was  born  on  the  prairie  and  for  over  fifty 
years  has  practiced  medicine  in  this  community.  His  brother  Ira 
Jackson  still  lives  on  the  prairie  and  is  a  well  known  figure  on  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Isaac  Carpenter  and  John  Carpenter,  brothers 
of  George,  lived  here  for  seventy  years.  Joel  P.  Hawks  came  with 
his  father.  Cephas  Hawks,  to  Waterford,  in  1834,  and  Mrs.  Hawks, 
his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Brown,  one  of  the  first  mer- 
chants of  Goshen ;  the  family  home  is  on  Third  Street.  J.  D.  \'ail, 
who  passed  away  in  December,  1900,  was  a  merchant  at  Benton 
in  1836.  Among  others  still  living  in  this  vicinity  are  Israel  Hess, 
Balser  Hess,  John  E.  Thompson,  Jacob  Cline,  Daniel  Hess,  Jacob 
Baker,  Charles  Thompson,  Mrs.  Youmans,  David  Darr,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Hascall,  Henry  Cook,  Dr.  C.  C.  Sparklin  and  Mrs.  Wagner. 

The  Violetts  Again 

John  H.  Violett  was  always  one  of  the  most  progressive 
citizens  of  the  county  and  had  a  handsome  home  on  the  edge  of 
Elkhart  prairie.  His  father,  Major  Violett,  was  the  first  county 
recorder  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Goshen. 
In  1854  he  built  the  \'iolett  House  upon  the  corner  now  occupied 
by  the  Hotel  Alderman  and  from  which  it  was  remodeled.  The  first 
landlord  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Todd.  Major  \'iolett  never 
changed  his   residence,  always   living   on   the   farm  where   he  had 
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located  in  1829.  Below  the  Hawks  Mill  at  W'aterford,  he  erected 
a  sawmill,  and  farther  down  John  Violett  erected  another  mill  at 
a  later  day.  Well  does  he  remember  the  day  when  all  of  the  country 
side  turned  out  to  the  pulling  bee  and  the  courthouse  square  was 
divested  of  its  unsightly  stumps.  One  of  the  first  circuses  that 
came  to  the  town  pitched  its  tents  on  the  square  and  here  the  first 
county  fair  was  held.  No  stalls  were  erected  but  the  prize  cattle 
were  tied  to  the  trees  around  the  courthouse.  ]\Ir.  \'ioiett  laid 
out  the  old  cemetery  at  \\'aterford.  It  was  located  at  a  beautiful 
spot  at  the  bend  of  the  Elkhart. 

The  Carpenters 

George  Carpenter  says  that  his  father,  Elias  Carpenter,  settled 
upon  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1829  and  the  next  year  moved  into  a  log 
house  located  on  the  hill  overlooking  Rock  Run  and  within  100  yards 
of  the  Noble  Manufacturing  Company's  plant.  His  grandfather, 
John  Carpenter,  erected  the  first  gristmill. 

Doctor  Sparklin's  Recollections 

"My  father,  Azel  Sparklin  settled  on  Elkhart  Prairie  in  1829, 
coming  from  Conners>-ille,"  says  Dr.  C.  C.  Sparklin.  "He  was  a 
Methodist  minister  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  material  wants  of  the  early  settlers.  The  house  where  we  lived 
was  built  of  logs  and  the  location  happened  to  be  an  excellent  one, 
as  the  state  road  was  afterwards  constructed  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  house.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  John  Molette  and  Israel 
Hess.  Banking  in  those  days  was  done  at  Fort  Wayne,  fifty  miles 
away,  and  three  days  were  consumed  in  the  trip.  Flour  was  sent 
down  the  river  in  arks  from  the  Hawks'  Mill  at  Waterford  to  St. 
Joseph.  Salt,  which  sold  at  $6  a  barrel,  was  hauled  from  ^Nlich- 
igan  City.  Produce  was  hauled  to  Niles  and  merchandise  brought 
back.  I  remembed  Barnum's  Circus  well  when  it  exhibited  here  in 
1847.  The  first  agricultural  fair  was  held  in  the  court  house  square 
in  1852  and  the  floral  hall  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Hotel 
Hattle.  On  AA'ashington  Street,  just  off  of  Main,  stood  the  first 
tavern  in  Goshen.  It  was  a  double  log  house.  Doctor  Match- 
lette's  house  stood  where  the  Economy  is  located.     It  was  a  peculiar 
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structure,  the  front  part  comprised  two  stories,  the  middle  part  one 
and  a  half  and  the  rear  one  story ;  all  faced  Main  street  and  there 
were  three  front  doors,  one  in  each  part." 

Joel  P.  Hawks  Looks  Back 

The  milling  industry'  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Elkhart  County,  and  still  forms  such  a  large  source  of 
manufacturing  wealth,  that  it  is  very  consistent  with  the  general 
purpose  of  our  history  to  quote  at  length  from  an  article  written  by 
J.  P.  Hawks  and  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  historical  society. 

Pioneer  Mills  of  the  County 

"I  will  first  speak,"  says  Mr.  Hawks,  "of  the  first  mill  buildings. 
It  is  a  question  whether  Goshen  or  Elkhart  should  have  the 
honor  of  having  the  first  mill.  But  the  best  authority  that  I  have 
found  says  that  the  first  mill  was  built  by  Mr.  Carpenter  on  Rock 
Run,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  our  beautiful  Oakridge  ceme- 
tery, in  1830  or  1831;  the  second  on  Christiana  Creek,  across  the 
St.  Joe  from  the  Elkhart,  and  third,  the  McConnell  Mill,  situated 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Big  Four  freight  office.  The  fourth  was 
the  Waterford  Mill,  built  by  Elias  Baker  in  1834,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  Bainter  Mill  and  the  mill  on  Solomon's  Creek  and  the 
Darr  Mill  in  Benton  and  others.  I  have  since  read  in  an  obituary 
of  a  Mr.  Inks,  that  he  built  a  conicracker  on  Solomon's  Creek,  the 
first  in  the  county.  Israel  Hess  says  the  Elkhart  Mill  was  the  first. 
It  would  be  highly  interesting  if  we  could  have  photographs  of  these 
several  mills,  but  that  was  before  the  days  of  photography.  I  think 
the  first  three  of  these  buildings  were  all  built  of  logs,  as  were  most 
of  the  dwellings  of  those  days.  I  think  the  Baker  Mill  was  the  first 
frame  mill  building  in  this  county  and  for  many  counties  adjoin- 
ing. It  was  nearly  square,  about  thirtv  by  thirty  feet,  two  stories, 
with  a  high  hip  roof,  which  gaye  some  extra  garret  room  over  part 
of  the  house  and  much  used  for  some  purposes.  The  Carpenter 
Mill,  I  think,  had  but  one  small  run  of  stone  and  without  bolts,  and 
only  used  for  grinding  corn.  Of  the  other  two  mills  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  their  outfit,  but  most  likely  it  was  very  meager. 
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THE  OLD  MILL 

The  dear  old  mill  is  standing  where  in  happy  days  of  youth 
I  used  to  hear  in  rapture  sweet  the  singing  of  the  wheel ; 

And  they  were  happy  days  for  me,  when  hope  and  joy  and  truth 
Held  potent  sway  and  everything  seemed  destined  for  my  weal. 


We  all  remember  how  we  used  to  hear  the  waters  swish 
And  ripple  in  an  ecstasy  that  brought  us  all  delight ; 

And  how  we  used  to  gather  in  a  myriad  of  fish — 

For  spearing  then  was  going  some  and  law  was  out  of  sight. 


The  olden  days,  the  golden  days,  the  days  of  long  ago — 

The  days  when  youth  was  busy  with  a  mission  to  fulfill, 

Are  right  on  deck  with  me  today,  in  memory  aglow. 
All  centered  in  the  visions  of  the  dear  old  water  mill. 


Ah,  me!  the  dear  old  places — what  a  never  ending  change — 

And  old  familiar  faces  fade  away,  until 
I  bring  them  back  again  to  me  with  true  and  certain  range 

By  picturing,  in  fancy's  eye,  the  dear  old  water  mill. 


The  singing  of  the  wheel  has  ceased,  the  mill  is  in  decay — 
But  pictures  that  around  my  dearest  recollections  throng 

Are  bright  and  clear  and  vivid,  and  I  hear  again  today 
In  retrospective  cadences  the  wheel's  familiar  song. 


And  soon  with  me  the  wheel  of  life  must  close  its  varied  task. 
And  all  my  little,   feeble,  vain  endeavorings  grow  still — 

And  sentiment,  perhaps  it  is,  but  from  the  heart  I  ask 
That  I  may  be  remembered  like  the  dear  old  water  mill. 

Harry  S.  Chester. 
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The  Old  Hawks  Mill  axd  Office 

"About  the  Waterford  Mill  I  can  be  more  specific  in  description 
of  outfit  and  working.  My  father,  Cephas  Hawks,  Sr.,  bought  this 
mill  of  Mr.  Baker  in  1835.  It  then  had  two  runs  of  stones;  one 
run  was  a  regular  made  burr  for  wheat,  and  the  other  made  from 
the  natural  stone,  commonly  called  nigger  heads,  and  was  used 
only  for  grinding  corn.  I  think  these  stones  were  made  by  the  Mr. 
Inks  above  spoken  of.     It   had   one  bolting  reel,  about  twelve  or 


Typical  Oi  u 


MiLi ,  Elkhart 


fourteen  feet  long  and  covered  with  three  grades  of  bolting  cloth, 
the  first  four  or  five  feet  being  very  fine  for  getting  the  superfine 
flour;  the  next  section,  coarser  for  common  flour;  the  third,  still 
coarser  to  catch  middlings  and  shorts,  while  the  bran  was  thrown 
out  at  the  end  of  the  bolt.  In  those  days  corn  meal  was  never  bolted 
at  the  mill,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  corn  meal  sieve  in  the  outfit 
of  ever}-  well  regulated  family.  Custom  so  increased  that  the  sec- 
ond year  after  some  grand  improvements  were  made  in  the  old  mill. 
Another  run  of  wheat  burrs  was  put  in,  the  holding  capacity  was 
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increased  and  moved  into  the  garret,  elevators  were  made  for  carry- 
ing the  meal  up  into  the  bolts,  etc.,  etc.  But,  oh,  the  labor  that  was 
necessary  to  do  the  work  of  that  mill !  Every  bushel  of  grain  had 
to  be  shouldered  and  carried  three  or  four  times,  first  from  the 
wagon  into  the  mill,  then  shouldered  again  to  pour  into  the  hoppers 
and  again  when  ground,  and  lastly  from  the  mill  to  the  wagon. 
\\'hat  wheat  we  bought  for  making  flour  for  sale  must  be  taken 
first  to  the  platform  scales,  then  up  one  and  sometimes  two  pair  of 
stairs  to  the  bin.  Having  established  a  reputation  for  making  the 
best  flour  in  the  county,  our  custom  was  very  large  and  widespread, 
reaching  from  the  state  line  on  the  north  to  the  Wabash  on  the  south, 
and  embraced  all  of  Elkhart,  Xoble,  LaGrange,  Kosciusko  and  parts 
of  Whitley,  Marshall  and  St.  Joe  counties.  Of  course,  coming  so 
far,  they  must  bring  large  grists,  and  come  prepared  with  provi- 
sions and  horse  feed  to  wait  until  it  could  be  ground,  which  was 
sometimes  a  tedious  waiting  of  two  or  three  days.  A  strict  watch 
was  kept  that  they  were  not  cheated  in  their  turn,  and  it  often 
required  much  diplomacy  to  keep  the  peace  among  them.  It  often 
looked  about  the  yard  like  an  army  encamped,  or  a  camp  meeting, 
so  many  teams  in  waiting.  A  unique  feature  of  that  old  mill  was 
the  ten  by  twelve  foot  square  room  in  one  comer,  called  the  office. 
Its  furnishing  was  a  large  old-fashioned  parlor  cook-stove,  having 
a  large  oven  over  the  fire  pot  for  baking,  and  a  hole  and  lid  on  top 
for  boiling  the  tea  kettle.  A  wide  board  bench  around  three  sides, 
\yith  a  small  rough  board  desk  nailed  up  on  cleats  in  one  comer, 
constituted  the  furnishings  of  that  room.  These  benches,  with  a 
bag  of  bran  for  a  mattress  and  an  overcoat  or  a  bunch  of  bags  for 
a  pillow  furnished  beds  for  many  waiting  customers.  On  cold 
nights  that  little  room  would  be  filled  with  customers  or  village 
loungers,  and  heated  up  to  about  one  hundred  degrees,  with  the 
flat  top  of  the  old  stove  covered  with  corn.  Many  a  jolly  evening 
was  spent  eating  parched,  not  popped  corn,  telling  stories,  cracking 
jokes  and  cracking  nuts,  all  of  which  were  very  plenty  in  those 
days.  And  such  a  looking  place  was  that  room!  The  floor  was 
inches  deep  wi^i  flour  paste  mixed  with  tobacco  juice,  crumbs  of 
bread  and  meat  from  the  customers'  lunch,  and  with  popcorn  and 
nut  shells.     Oh,  it  was  a  beauty ! 

"One  unique  character  who  came  about  four  times  a  year  from 
the  Haw  Patch,  with  his  big  prairie-schooner  wagon  and  his  four 
large  fat  horses,  himself  sitting  proudly  erect  on  his  wheel  or  saddle 
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horse,  holding  his  one  line  in  his  left  hand  and  his  black-snake  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  was  Mr.  McDavitt.  You  could  hear  the  crack  of 
that  whip  and  the  word  of  command  to  that  team,  calling  each  horse 
by  name,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Never  were  horses  under  better 
command.  He  could  turn  a  corner,  wheel  a  circle,  cramp  and  back 
to  the  mill  door  to  the  very  dot  and  never  missed.  He  would  some- 
times, while  waiting,  hitch  up  just  to  give  us  exhibitions  of  driving, 
and  would  always  draw  a  crowd. 

The  New  H.\wks  Mill 

"So  much  for  the  old  mill.  The  time  had  come  when  it  would 
not  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  country,  and  some  time  in  the 
'40s,  I  think  in  '47,  a  new  mill  was  planned,  and  built,  larger  and 
more  complete.  In  size  about  forty  by  sixty  feet,  and  five  stories 
high,  with  five  runs  of  the  best  burrs  that  could  be  found,  with  the 
then  newest  machinery  and  conveniences,  such  as  elevators  for  both 
wheat  and  meal,  larger  bolting  capacities  for  both  merchant  and  cus- 
tom work,  and  screen  and  smutter  for  cleaning  wheat  (for  up  to 
that  time  the  wheat  was  ground  just  as  it  came  from  the  farmer's 
fanning  mill),  large  scales,  a  hopper  to  empty  into  from  the  wagon 
and  a  drop  for  the  wheat  from  the  scales  to  the  elevator,  so  that 
much  of  the  hard  lifting  required  in  the  old  mill  was  obviated  in 
the  new.  The  capacity  of  each  run  of  burrs  was  increased  one-half 
or  more  by  new  water  wheels,  iron  shafting  and  cob  wheels,  better 
and  more  perfect  boxing,  bearings,  etc.  So  that  the  capacity  of 
the  new  mill  was  sufficient  to  serve  all  of  our  greatly  increased 
custom  work  and  turn  out  about  fifty  barrels  of  flour  per  day  of 
merchant  work.  This  was  a  big  thing  in  those  days,  whereas 
the  Goshen  Milling  Company  can  now  make  five  hundred  barrels 
per  day,  and  yet  I  will  here  say  that  ordinarily  and  on  an  average 
the  net  profits  of  the  fifty  barrels  per  day  mill  in  the  '50s  was 
equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  the  five  hundred  barrel  mill  in  the 
'90s.  The  reasons  are :  Less  expense  and  more  profits.  While  we 
did  much  of  the  work  ourselves  and  our  own  labor  was  never  reck- 
oned, I  might  mention  here,  however,  that  the  mill  stuff,  bran  and 
shorts,  is  much  more  valuable  today  than  then.  Farmers  had  plenty 
of  cheap  corn  to  feed  and  would  not  buy  mill  feed.  The  bran  we 
sold  what  we  could  at  three  cents  per  bushel  or  one  dollar  for  a 
wagonload,  and  the  bigger  loads  they  took  the  better  we  liked  it 
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We  fed  all  we  could  ourselves,  and  shoveled  hundreds  of  bushels 
into  the  tail  race  to  feed  the  tish  or  be  carried  down  into  the  St.  Joe. 

Getting  to  M.vrket  axd  Arking 

"Transportation  was  a  great  item  in  those  early  days.  Only  two 
ways  were  open  to  us.  The  one  was  by  teams,  and  that  was  the 
every-day,  year-around  way,  and  the  other  was  by  arking  down  the 
river,  which  we  could  only  do  in  the  spring  and  fall,  or  after  heavy 
rains  when  the  river  was  high.  Our  main  markets  were  Chicago, 
Michigan  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Fort  Wayne.  When  the  roads  were 
bad,  as  they  were  most  of  the  time,  a  good  team  could  haul  only 
ten  barrels  of  flour,  and  it  took  eight  days  for  a  trip  to  Chicago,  four 
or  five  to  Michigan  City  or  St.  Joe  or  Fort  Wayne.  One  plan  was 
to  load  from  five  to  ten  teams  and  start  from  the  mill  early  in  the 
morning.  One  of  us  (for  we  were  many  in  those  days)  with  our 
own  team  headed  the  train  and  led  the  van,  and  we  would  go  to  the 
market  we  thought  the  best,  sell  the  best  we  could,  buy  whatever 
we  could  that  we  needed  in  our  trade  at  home,  mostly  salt,  coffee 
and  muslin,  and  giving  each  team  a  light  load  of  these  things, 
hasten  back  home  with  what  money  was  left  to  invest  in  more 
wheat.  These  teams  we  used  to  pay  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  per  day,  according  as  the  roads  and  weather  might 
be.  Of  course  on  such  wages  the  men  could  not  afford  to  buy  any- 
thing on  the  trip  but  stabling,  hay  and  lodging.  All  carried  their 
dinner  boxes  for  themselves  and  grain  for  the  horses.  There  was 
so  much  of  this  work  to  do  that  men  who  were  able  to  own  a  team 
made  this  their  business  and  supported  their  families  in  this  way. 

"But  the  arking  in  the  time  of  it  was  the  much  more  exciting, 
more  rapid  and  much  cheaper  way  of  getting  our  produce  oflf  to 
market.  These  arks  were  made  of  two  timbers,  which  we  called 
gunnels,  hewn  out  in  the  woods  or  sawed  in  the  mill,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  as  we  could 
find  the  logs  to  make  them,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long, 
planked  on  the  bottom  with  two  inch  plan,  corked  and  pitched  till 
water  tight.  Each  one  of  these  would  carry  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour  and  two  and  sometimes  three 
of  these  cribs,  as  they  were  called,  were  lashed  together  and  called 
an  ark,  with  a  long,  heavy  oar  at  each  end  to  steer  it  with.  Capt. 
A.  C.  Manning,  who  afterward  became  the  popular  sheriff  of  our 
county,  was  a  very  efficient  man  to  float  these  expensive  and  valuable 
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laden  arks  down  the  Elkhart  into  and  down  to  St.  Joseph.  Others 
whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  used  to  run  these  arks  for  us.  It 
took  about  six  men,  with  the  captain,  to  man  an  ark,  one  with  the 
captain  on  the  hind  oar,  two  on  the  front  oar,  and  two  for  extra 
work,  such  as  pushing  with  poles  to  keep  it  off  of  breakers  and  in 
eddy  waters  to  accelerate  the  speed,  and  care  for  the  stuff.  We  had 
three  dams  to  jump  and  many  bridges  to  go  under,  and  these  were 
often  dangerous  places,  for  to  hit  a  bent  of  the  bridge  meant  either 
a  bent  taken  out  or  the  breaking  of  the  ark,  and  in  either  case  it  was 
a  heavy  loss.  So  also  in  going  over  a  dam,  sometimes  the  sections 
of  the  ark,  or  cribs  as  we  called  them,  would  break  apart  or  would 
dip  water.  The  Niles  bridge  was  about  the  most  dangerous  place  on 
the  trip,  and  here  we  once  had  a  bad  break  and  lost  and  damaged 
many  barrels  of  flour.  Usually  one  of  our  folks  went  with  these 
expeditions  to  care  for  and  make  sales,  and  your  humble  writer, 
though  then  but  a  boy  and  being  of  less  consequence  as  a  hard  worker 
at  home,  was  sent  on  the  ark.  We  usually  carried  our  own  provi- 
sions, cooked  and  ate  our  own  meals,  either  on  the  ark  or  on  the 
bank  where  we  tied  up  for  the  night  and  in  mild  weather  we  slept 
out  doors,  or  rather  in  our  blankets  as  best  we  could. 

"Right  here  I  must  relate  a  joke  on  myself.  We  had  tied  up 
for  the  night,  a  chilly  night,  near  a  large  farm  house,  and  so  after 
eating  our  supper  we  all  went  up  to  the  house  to  secure  lodging  if 
possible.  The  people  were  very  kind  and  accommodating,  as  people 
in  new  countries  mostly  are,  and  said  they  would  do  the  best  they 
could  for  us.  So  when  bed  time  came  the  men  were  stored  away, 
some  in  beds  and  some  on  the  floor.  But  the  writer  had  made  a 
good  impression,  and  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  whispered  to 
me  to  keep  still  till  the  men  were  stored  away  and  then  he  would 
provide  for  me.  The  result  was  a  place  in  the  spare  bed  room  and 
a  soft  clean  bed.  But  the  joke  is  in  the  sequel.  In  the  morning 
when  the  captain  called  for  his  bill  it  was  five  cents  each  for  himself 
and  men.  The  boy  boss  was  not  cute  enough  to  let  the  men  get  out 
of  hearing  first,  but  at  once  asked  for  his  bill  and  was  charged  ten 
cents.  This  gave  the  jolly  men  a  chance  to  guy  me  all  the  day  for 
having  to  pay  double  price  for  lodging. 

Stoxe-Dressing 

"One  thing  more  and  I  close.  The  work  of  dressing  the  stones. 
This  had  to  be  done  about  every  three  days,  so  that  one  run  of  stone 
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out  of  the  live  was  idle  all  the  time  in  the  process  of  dressing.  To 
us  older  men  this  stone-dressing  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  though  we 
have  seen  little  of  it  in  the  last  ten  years  of  our  lives.  But  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren  it  will  be  something  new  and  strange. 
The  top,  a  revolving  stone,  was  lifted  by  a  great  crane  from  the 
spindle  on  which  it  whirled  while  at  work  and  turned  down-side 
up  and  placed  upon  blocks  prepared  for  it,  and  then  both  the  upper 
and  the  bed  stone  was  ready  for  surface.  The  furrows  were  picked 
out  and  deepened,  and  the  surface  between  furrows  carefully  picked 
and  sharpened  for  the  grinding.  When  the  stone  became  worn 
down  smooth,  it  would  only  mash  instead  of  grind  the  grain.  The 
furrows  were  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  or  working  the  grain  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  stone,  where  most  of  the  grinding  was  done. 
The  tool  for  doing  this  dressing  was  quite  unique.  I  will  add  that 
for  many  years  no  blacksmith  could  be  found  near  here  that  could 
harden  and  temper  the  steel  points  of  these  picks  to  stand  their 
severe  work,  and  consequently  we  had  to  have  many  of  them  so 
that  some  might  be  constantly  on  their  way  to  and  returning  from 
Chicago  or  Buffalo  for  dressing  and  sharpening  by  experts. 

Mill  Moved  to  Goshen 

"In  1868  this  mill  was  torn  down  and  brought  to  Goshen  and 
erected  on  the  Hydraulic  canal  at  the  foot  of  what  was  then  Market 
street,  but  now  Lincoln  avenue,  to  which  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time,  addition  after  addition,  story  upon  story  and  improvement 
upon  improvement,  both  inside  and  out,  until  the  old  mill  is  lost  in 
the  new,  and  in  its  place  stands  the  Goshen  Milling  Company's  big 
plant ;  the  old  five  runs  of  stone  out  and  gone,  and  twenty-two  stands 
of  steel  processes  doing  the  bolting,  the  packing  by  machinery  in- 
stead of  by  hand,  and  much  more  than  I  can  take  your  time  to  tell." 

The  \'ail  Reminiscences 

Among  the  old  papers  of  J.  D.  Vail,  the  father  of  L.  W.  Vail, 
who  died  December  4,  1900,  a  curious  receipt  has  been  found, 
which  reads: 

"Goshen,  Ind.,  June  10,  1836. 
"Received  of  C.  and  J.  Vail,  ninety  cents,  for  which  they  are 
licensed  to  vend  foreign  merchandise  until  the  first  of  September 
next. 

"Thomas  Thomas,  County  Clerk." 
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Mr.  Vail  was  running  a  general  store  at  Benton  during  the  '30s, 
and  there  was  a  law  that  taxed  all  goods  not  raised  or  manufactured 
in  the  state,  and  the  moneys  thereby  received  was  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  the  county  government. 

Mr.  Vail  used  to  relate  an  incident  that  showed  the  character  of 
the  unique  Matthew  Boyd,  who  ran  a  ferry  across  the  Elkhart  River 
at  Benton.  He  was  a  red-headed  Irishman,  and  in  the  summer, 
when  the  water  was  low,  he  was  wont  to  go  down  stream  a  short 
distance,  fell  a  number  of  trees,  dam  and  raise  the  water,  and 
thereby  make  business  for  his  ferry. 

Until  the  passing  away  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Latta  in  the  late  '90s,  there 
existed  in  Goshen  quite  a  famous  medical  triumvirate  in  the  persons 
of  Drs.  Latta,  Wickham  and  A.  C.  Jackson,  all  of  whom  had  been 
in  active  practice  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Goshen  Cooks 

Henry  Cook  was  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  in  Elkhart  County 
for  considerable  over  half  a  century.  .All  of  the  city,  village  and 
township  plats,  with  the  exception  of  those  made  from  1830  to  1840, 
bear  his  name  for  about  fifty  continuous  years.  James  Cook,  his 
father,  was  one  of  Goshen's  first  merchants,  and  his  brother,  John 
Cook,  was  also  in  business. 

Minor  Industries 

According  to  the  best  information  Jacob  T.  Cripe  was  the  first 
mechanic  in  Elkhart  Township  to  follow  his  trade  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  cutting  of  millstones  \yas  a  very  useful  art  during  the  early 
years,  and  the  first  man  known  to  have  followed  that  line  of  work 
was  John  Inks,  who  made  stones  for  the  Rock  Run  and  Elkhart  mills. 

In  an  agricultural  community  the  blacksmith  shop  occupies  a 
place  of  only  less  importance  than  the  village  store,  and  oftentimes 
the  crossroads  blacksmith  shop  has  been  the  nucleus  around  which 
has  grown  up  a  thrifty  town.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1899  that 
Joseph  D.  Knox,,  the  first  blacksmith  of  Goshen,  passed  to  his  final 
reward.  He  was  then  ninety-three  years  old.  He  had  also  been  the 
first  millwright  in  this  part  of  the  county.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Hale,  has  in  her  possession  the  first  piece  of  furniture  made  in 
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Goshen,  in  the  shape  of  a  cradle  made  of  clierry  wood.  The  maker 
of  this  cradle  was  Henry  Rector,  who  is  annalled  as  the  first  cabinet- 
maker to  appear  at  Goshen. 

In  Middlebury  the  first  blacksmith  shop  was  kept  by  a  man 
named  Hawkins,  and  the  first  wagon  maker  of  that  town  was  Daniel 
C.  Bishop.  Spinning  wheels,  which  have  been  above  indicated  as 
forming  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  pioneer  household,  were  manu- 
factured by  Frederick  Harriman,  who  was  the  first  settler  at  New 
Paris,  and  erected  a  shop  there  for  his  trade. 

Trades  and  occupations  seemingly  diverse  w«^re  often  pursued  by 
one  man.  For  instance,  David  Ebi,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
York  Township,  was  not  only  the  first  carpenter  and  joiner  of  that 
neighborhood,  but  also  attended  to  the  duties  of  undertaker.  When 
the  fever  and  ague  were  so  prevalent  in  the  autumns  of  1837  and 
1838  Mr.  Ebi  was  once  taxed  with  orders  for  three  coffins  in  the 
same  day. 

The  carpenter  was  naturally  a  very  important  personage  in  the 
industrial  world  of  that  day,  even  though  houses  were  not  built  on 
very  elaborate  plans.  Among  the  men  whose  skill  and  professions 
entitled  them  to  the  name  of  carpenter  during  the  '30s  was  James 
Beck,  of  Goshen,  concerning  whom  the  following  anecdote  will  be 
of  interest:  "James  Beck,  the  second  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  a 
carpenter  and  secured  the  contract  for  building  the  first  Methodist 
meeting  house.  The  structure  was  a  square  frame  affair  and 
when  it  came  to  the  roof  Beck  built  it  as  steep  as  possible.  This 
made  some  of  the  members  of  the  church  quite  angry,  as  they 
claimed  that  the  roof  destroyed  the  architectural  beauty,  if  it  had 
any,  of  the  building.  Beck  was  a  very  liberal  man  and  had  placed 
his  name  on  the  subscription  list  for  $25,  a  very  large  sum  in  those 
days.  In  the  settlement  the  trustees  decided  to  dock  Beck  $25  on  his 
contract  for  disfiguring  the  roof.  He  good-naturedly  consented  to 
the  reduction,  but  when  it  came  to  paying  his  subscription  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  let  the  trustees  outdo  him  in  liberality  and  would 
throw  off  his  subscription." 

Before  the  \'illage  Was 

Eli  M.  Albright,  of  the  Thomas-Albright  Company,  says  that 
his  father  erected  the  first  planing  mill  in  Goshen  in  1856,  where 
sash  and  doors  were  manufactured.     All  of  the  frames  and  doors 
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for  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  made  in  this 
mill  by  Mr.  Albright  before  he  went  to  the  war. 

Daniel  Cripe  appeared  in  the  settlement  in  1829  as  the  first 
Dunkard  preacher  and  Balser  Hess  presided  over  the  destinies  of  a 
few  Baptist  families.  For  several  years  Mrs.  J.  H.  Defrees  was 
the  only  woman  member  of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  new 
town. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1832,  the  first  postoffice  was  established 
in  Goshen.  The  first  merchant,  \\'illiam  Bissel,  received  the  com- 
mission of  postmaster.  On  national  holidays  the  countryside  was 
aroused  and  flocked  to  the  county  seat  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  they  do  today.  At  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  1832, 
Joseph  H.  Defrees  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 

In  1833  Goshen  had  a  population  of  200.  There  were  forty  log 
cabins  on  the  town  plat,  three  stores  and  a  log  hotel  or  tavern. 
Abner  Stilson  was  the  landlord,  having  been  granted  a  license  to 
keep  a  tavern  in  1832  at  the  May  term  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers. 

At  the  head  of  Meyer's  Rifle  Company,  Colonel  Jackson  and 
Major  Violett  marched  in  the  famous  procession  that  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1837. 

February  25,  1837,  the  first  number  of  the  Goshen  Express  was 
issued.  C.  L.  Murray  was  the  editor  and  Anthony  Defrees  the 
business  manager.  The  capital  was  furnished  by  J.  H.  Defrees 
and  James  Barnes.  Among  the  advertisers  in  the  first  issue  were 
Barnes  and  Defrees,  Thomas  Thomas,  Wm.  H.  Rector  &  Co., 
general  merchandise ;  Joseph  L.  Jernegan,  attorney  at  law ;  Timothy 
Harris,  druggist ;  and  Oliver  Crane,  brickmaker.  Market  quotations 
form  an  interesting  news  item  in  this  first  issue.  Flour,  per  barrel, 
$7.00;  wheat,  $1.25;  buckwheat  flour,  $3.00;  corn  meal,  6214  cents; 
corn,  50  cents ;  oats,  ZlV^  cents ;  potatoes.  37 J^  cents ;  chickens, 
picked  25  cents ;  eggs,  8  cents ;  beef,  per  pound  6j4  cents  ;  pork  iSj^ 
cents;  lard,  12^  cents;  tallow,  15  cents. 

Goshen  Village  Founded 

Alive  to  the  interests  of  the  town  the  Express  in  its  issue  of 
August  10,  1837,  contained  the  following  editorial  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  village:  "W'e  have  a  beautiful  town  plat  and  as 
handsomely  situated  and  well  laid  off  as  any  other  village  in  the 
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country.  Our  streets  and  alleys  are  broad  and  convenient,  but, 
before  they  can  present  that  appearance  originally  designed  by  the 
particular  arrangement,  stumps  must  be  pulled,  holes  filled  and  other 
obstructions  removed." 

The  town  grew  in  importance  and  it  became  necessary  to  select 
a  board  of  trustees  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  town.  Accord- 
ingly an  election  was  held  November  23,  1839,  and  John  Cook, 
D.  Parrott,  A.  Stilson,  A.  Galentine  and  J.  S.  Raymer  were  elected 
trustees. 

Pulaski,  Predecessor  of -Elkhart 

Although  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  is  given  just  credit  for  found- 
ing Elkhart,  the  portion  of  the  city  north  of  the  St.  Joseph  River 
embraces  the  old  Town  of  Pulaski,  or  rather  the  little  settlement 
which  centered  in  the  postofiice  by  that  name,  and  which  lifted  itself 
modestly  above  Elkhart  Prairie  two  or  three  years  before  the  doctor 
platted  Elkhart.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Joseph  Noffsinger, 
who  squatted  on  the  north  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Christiana,  as 
early  as  1821,  and  to  the  coming  of  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  to  that 
locality  a  few  years  afterward.  In  1827  Jesse  Rush  and  family 
settled  there  permanently  and  there  it  was,  on  May  16,  1828,  that 
Mrs.  Rush  added  the  first  natives  to  the  population  of  the  county  by 
bringing  forth  twins,  one  of  whom,  Isaiah  Rush,  lived  to  be  a  vener- 
able citizen  of  Elkhart.  Chester  Sage  also  settled  in  that  locality 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  his  house  to  the  first  sessions  of  the 
courts  and  the  board  of  justices,  after  the  county  was  organized. 
George  Crawford,  the  surveyor,  was  also  on  the  ground  of  what 
promised  to  be  the  real  town  of  the  county,  county  seat,  industrial 
and  trade  center,  etc.  But  this,  it  is  now  needless  to  say,  it  never 
was.  In  1829  Mr.  Crawford,  with  John  Huntsman,  built  the  first 
gristmill  in  the  county  where  Christiana  Creek  empties  into  the  St. 
Joseph.  In  the  same  year,  the  settlement  induced  the  General 
Government  to  establish  the  postofiice  of  Pulaski  within  about  eighty 
rods  of  the  gristmill,  Mr.  Crawford  in  charge.  Thus  matters  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  St.  Joe  when  Doctor  Beardsley  set  up  his  rival 
town  of  Elkhart  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  But  Pulaski  never 
was  platted  as  a  town,  and  from  all  available  accounts  consisted 
only  of  the  postoffice,  the  gristmill  and  a  few  houses  roundabout. 
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Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  and  the  Beardsley  Families 

The  name  Beardsley  has  been  interwoven  with  the  founding  and 
progress  of  Elkhart  from  tirst  to  last.  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  was 
the  pioneer  and  first  white  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  City  of 
Elkhart  is  now  located.  A  native  of  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
and  of  Welsh  ancestry,  his  birth  occurred  April  i,  1795,  he  being  the 
fifth  son  of  Elijah  and  Sally  (Hubbell)  Beardsley.  At  a  very  early 
day  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  and  as  a  boy  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  War  of  181 2.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Urbana,  and  subsequently  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  March,  1825.  For  several  years  he  practiced  in  Ohio,  but 
as  such  close  professional  labors  proved  not  only  detrimental  to  his 
health,  but  uncongenial,  he  determined  to  abandon  it.  For  these 
reasons  he  emigrated  westward  and  drifted  into  the  well-advertised 
and  developing  St.  Joseph  Country.  In  1830,  as  noted,  he  settled  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  near  the  head  of  what  is  now 
Main  Street,  Elkhart.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  physicians  were 
then  in  that  region,  it  was  impossible  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
suffering  from  physical  ailments,  and,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  to 
resume  active  practice,  his  professional  labors  and  reputation  were 
soon  spread  over  fifty  miles  of  territory.  Recognizing  the  great 
advantages  of  water  power  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Elkhart  rivers,  Doctor  Beardsley  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
from  the  Indian  Chief  Pierre  Moran,  his  deed  of  sale  running  as  fol- 
lows :  "This  indenture  made  this  twenty-first  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  between 
Pierre  Moran,  of  the  first  part,  and  Havilah  Beardsley,  of  the  county 
of  Elkhart  and  state  of  Indiana,  of  the  second  part.  Witnesseth, 
that  whereas  by  the  third  article  of  a  treaty  made  and  concluded 
between  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ottawas, 
Chippewas  and  Pottawattamies,  at  Chicago,  on  the  29th  day  of 
August,  1 82 1,  one  section  of  land  to  be  located  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  granted  to  the  said  Pierre 
Moran  at  the  mouth  of  Elkhart  river,  which  land  was  not  to  be  sold 
or  conveyed  without  the  consent  of  the  president,  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  Section  No.  5  in  township  2,7  north,  of  range  5 
east  of  the  second  principal  meridian  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  was 
selected  for,  and  has  this  day  been  sold  by  Pierre  Moran  to  the 
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above  named  Havilah  Beardsley,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  him  in  hand  paid, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

"This  indenture  therefore  witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  aforesaid,  and  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  stipu- 
lations and  approbation,  the  said  Pierre  Moran  has  given,  granted, 
bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  give,  grant,  bargain 
and  sell  unto  the  said  Havilah  Beardsley,  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  above  described  tract  of  land,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  with 
all  his  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  thereunto  belonging,  to  the 
said  Havilah  Beardsley,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever."  This  is 
duly  signed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  presidential 
approbation  of  the  transaction,  signed  with  the  hand  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  arrived  at  Elkhart. 

Believing  that  he  had  a  clear  title  to  the  land  upon  which  he  pro- 
posed to  lay  out  a  town.  Doctor  Beardsley  employed  George  Craw- 
ford, a  Government  surveyor  and  a  relative  by  marriage,  to  do  the 
work  for  him.  The  survey  and  the  plat  were  completed  some  time 
in  1832.  Very  soon  after  the  doctor  had  obtained  the  Moran  deed 
he  set  about  improving  the  land.  First  he  built  a  mill  for  grinding 
corn  at  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek.  Its  burrs  were  fashioned 
from  native  bowlders  and  the  corn  was  ground  without  bolting.  A 
sifter  was  soon  added,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Indians  and  few 
white  settlers.  In  the  following  year  the  father  of  Elkhart  placed  a 
rope  ferry  across  the  St.  Joseph  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Christiana,  and  near  the  cornmill  built  a  sawmill.  These  were  the 
first  mills  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  next  year  he  dammed 
the  Elkhart,  and  erected  a  sawmill  near  Voicnet's  flouring  mill,  then 
one  on  Yellow  Creek  and  another  on  the  Baugo  at  Jim  Town.  At 
these  mills  the  best  grades  of  ash,  poplar  and  black  walnut  lumber 
were  sold  for  $3  to  $4  per  1,000  feet. 

During  the  years  '33-34  and  '35  most  of  the  public  lands  were 
sold  to  settlers ;  town  lots  were  in  demand,  buildings  were  erected 
and  population  rapidly  increased;  all  demanding  an  increase  of 
manufactured  products.  So  the  doctor  improved  his  cornmill  by 
the  addition  of  machinery  to  grind  wheat  and,  at  a  point  where  the 
highway  crosses  the  Christiana  on  Cassopolis  Street,  he  built  an  oil- 
mill,  a  woolen  factory  and  public  carding  machines  and,  at  the 
foot  of  Main  Street,  established  another  rope  ferry  across  the  St. 
Joseph  River. 
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But  in  1835  '^1'  ^^^^  activities  of  the  town  were  suddenly  paralyzed 
by  Godfrey,  a  Frenchman  of  Detroit,  who  claimed  to  be  the  rightful 
owner  of  section  5,  by  right  of  a  deed  dated  earlier  than  the  doctor's. 
Being  wards  of  the  Government,  Indians  could  not  themselves  exe- 
cute titles,  but  must  apply  to  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington. 
Godfrey's  deed  was  issued  by  the  department  with  Commissioner 
General  Tipton's  approval,  but  was  not  approved  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent Jackson  as  required  by  law.  Moran  had  presented  the  facts  of 
the  transaction  to  the  President,  begging  his  non-approval  of  the 
sale  on  the  charge  of  fraud,  claiming  that  Godfrey  had  induced  him 
to  drink  excessively  and,  while  drunk,  obtained  consent  to  the  trans- 
fer for  the  consideration  of  one  old  wornout  horse  and  cart  valued 
at  $25.  Although  the  doctor  had  paid  a  fair  price  and  had  a  clear 
title,  while  Godfrey's  defective  one  was  obtained  by  fraud  and 
repudiated  by  Moran  as  soon  as  he  became  sober,  yet  the  case  was 
contested  in  court  by  Godfrey  for  six  or  seven  years  so  stubbornly 
that,"  in  the  interest  of  property  holders  as  well  as  his  own,  the 
doctor  effected  a  compromise  by  deeding  to  Godfrey  all,  or  a  part 
of  all  that  part  of  section  5  lying  south  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  and 
east  of  the  Elkhart  River.  During  the  time  of  the  litigation  the 
town  stood  still,  no  lots  were  sold,  a  few  demanded  the  purchase 
money  returned  to  them,  which  was  done,  and  all  the  titles  were 
considered  worthless,  while  many  speculated  anxiously  upon  the 
possibility  of  recovering  damages  from  the  doctor. 

But  the  doctor's  zeal  never  relaxed.  He  continued  building  mills 
and  personally  attended  to  the  management  of  his  extensive  busi- 
ness. He  opened  up  a  farm  in  the  heavy  timber  three  miles  south 
of  Elkhart,  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  was  active  in  urging  the 
locating  and  opening  of  highways  and  buildings  of  needed  bridges 
and  in  the  interest  of  his  suit  for  title  made  two  trips  to  Washing- 
ton and  several  journeys  on  horseback  to  Indianapolis.  His  princi- 
pal attorneys  were  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  central  Indiana,  and  Judge 
Niles,  of  Laporte. 

About  the  year  1840  Doctor  Beardsley  canalled  the  waters  of 
the  Christiana  across  to  the  bluff  of  the  St.  Joseph,  obtaining  a  fall 
of  twenty-six  feet;  here  he  built  a  flouring  mill  which,  until  1904, 
did  a  large  and  constant  business,  and  about  the  year  1846  built  a 
paper  mill,  using  power  drawn  from  the  same  canal.  With  the 
exception  of  one  at  Peru,  Indiana,  tliis  was  the  first  one  built  in  the 
state.  In  1850  he  was  active  in  securing  the  location  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  Company,  and,  being  a  director  in  that  company. 
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his  influence  and  liberal  donation  to  the  company  of  land  secured 
for  Elkhart  the  location  of  the  company's  machine  shops,  which 
have  added  largely  in  the  development  of  the  town.  From  the  fact 
that  he  prospered  in  all  his  various  enterprises  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  was  a  man  of  ability,  energy  and  sagacity;  his  energy  was  such 
that  during  the  sickly  seasons  he  rode  day  and  night  on  horseback, 
sleeping  as  he  rode,  attending  upon  the  sick,  covering  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  more  miles  in  each  direction.  His  ability  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  was  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  country;  and  yet 
with  all  these  duties  he  served  the  county  one  term  as  associate 
judge  and  was  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  whig 
ticket.  He  was  broad,  liberal  and  conservative  in  opinion,  benevo- 
lent in  spirit,  whig  in  politics,  and  Swedenborgian  in  religion,  and 
as  founder  of  the  City  of  Elkhart  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  its 
citizens. 

At  Greenfield,  Ohio,  in  1823,  Doctor  Beardsley  married  Rachel 
E.  Calhoun,  first  cousin  to  the  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun,  which 
proved  a  union  of  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  mind  and  spirit.  She 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  enterprises  and  willingly  shared  in  the 
hardships  attending  those  who  are  in  the  van  of  civilization.  Their 
son,  J.  R.  Beardsley,  gave  Island  Park  to  Elkhart;  two  sons, 
Charles  and  J.  R.  Beardsley,  and  a  son-in-law,  B.  L.  Davenport, 
served  two  sessions  each  as  state  senators,  and  Richard  Beardsley, 
the  youngest  son,  became  distinguished  in  public  life.  He  served  in 
the  United  States  army  as  paymaster  on  the  gunboat  Owasco  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  for  bravery  was  recommended  for 
promotion  by  Commodore  Porter,  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln United  States  Consul  to  Jerusalem  and  subsequently  was  pro- 
moted to  consul  general  for  the  United  States  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Secretary  Seward,  in  his  book  of  travel  around  the  world,  says  he 
found  Mr.  Beardsley  one  of  the  brightest  diplomats  in  the  service. 
He  died  at  Cairo  in  January,  1876,  and  by  request  of  the  people  of 
that  city  was  buried  there  and  in  evidence  of  their  esteem  they 
erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory.  Doctor  Beardsley  died 
in  1856  at  Elkhart,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  1890. 

J.  R.   Be.\rdsley 

J.  R.  Beardsley  was  nine  years  of  age  when  Doctor  Beardsley 
brought  his  family  to  Elkhart  in  the  early  '30s,  and  he  resided  there 
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until  his  death.  He  assisted  his  father  in  his  various  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  was  always  largely  interested  in  various  large 
mills  of  the  place.  For  a  time  he  was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  was  a  director  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Beards- 
ley  was  also  the  city's  second  mayor  in  1876-78  and  represented 
Elkhart  County  in  the  State  Senate  during  the  two  terms  commenc- 
ing 1866  and  1870.  Island  Park,  which  he  deeded  to  the  city,  was 
a  portion  of  the  original  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  Doctor  Beards- 
ley  by  Moran. 

Elijah  H.  Be.ardsley 

Elijah  H.  Beardsley,  a  younger  brother  of  Havilah,  accompanied 
his  parents  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  being  then  a  young 
boy.  In  1837,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  settled  at  Dayton. 
He  was  a  wagon  maker  by  trade.  In  1847  was  born  his  son,  Albert 
R.  Beardsley.  In  1853  the  family  moved  to  Beardsley  Prairie,  in 
northern  St.  Joseph's  County,  Indiana,  and  there  Albert  R.  went 
to  school.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  commenced  his  long  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  in  an  Elkhart  store.  Afterward  he  became 
a  leader  in  many  industrial  and  financial  enterprises  and  a  prominent 
republican.  An  indication  of  his  prominence  in  public  and  political 
aiTairs  is  furnished  by  this  simple  statement  of  the  positions  which 
he  filled:  Elected  city  clerk  of  Elkhart,  in  1872;  city  treasurer,  in 
1876;  member  of  the  city  council,  1892-96;  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  Sixty-first  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Sixty-fourth ;  delegate  to  the  State  Republican  Con- 
vention, 1896  and  1898;  appointed  colonel  on  the  governor's  staiif, 
1897. 

How  Elkhart  Was  Named 

Returning  more  definitely  to  the  pioneer  period  of  the  county's 
history  as  applied  to  the  region  at  the  forks  of  the  Elkhart  and 
St.  Joseph  rivers,  the  writer  cannot  do  better  than  to  rely  mainly 
upon  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  historical  edition  of  Truth  for 
1900.     It  explains  how  Elkhart  was  named,  thus : 

"Just  how  the  name  of  Elkhart  originated  has  been  difficult  to 
discover.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  due  to 
the  Indians,  who  camped  at  the  raouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart 
rivers  in  the  early  days.  It  was  for  years  a  favorite  camping 
ground  for  the  aborigines  and  the  beautiful  island  that  nestles  at  the 
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confluence  of  these  charming  streams  is  said  to  resemble  an  elk's 
heart.  Elkhart  river  and  Elkhart  Prairie  were  both  named  before 
any  settlement  had  sprung  up  on  the  present  site  of  the  city.  This 
was  about  the  year  1828.  To  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  the  honor 
of  naming  the  village,  now  city,  of  Elkhart  falls.  Dr.  Beardsley  can 
justly  be  called  the  'Father  of  Elkhart,'  as  he  owned  the  land  upon 
which  part  of  the  city  now  stands,  having  purchased  it  from  the 
Indians.  He  gave  the  name  of  Elkhart  to  the  tract  of  land  lying 
immediately  south  of  the  river  and  the  name  first  came  into  general 
use  in  the  year  1832. 

"Elks  must  have  abounded  in  this  region  in  the  early  days,  as 
the  pioneers  frequently  found  elk's  horns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 
The  insignia  of  the  city,  a  pair  of  elk's  horns  mounted  on  a  red 
heart,  had  an  amusing  origin.  Out  on  the  Elkhart  prairie  in  the 
early  days  Billy  Wilkinson  conducted  a  tavern  known  as  the  'Elk- 
hart Inn'  or  'Hoosier's  Rest.'  Over  the  door  swung  and  creaked  a 
sign  that  was  emblematic  of  the  name.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  fat 
and  thrifty  elk  and  beneath  it  was  an  illustration  of  a  heart,  evidently 
not  an  elk's  heart  as  it  too  closely  resembled  the  familiar  design 
found  on  a  deck  of  playing  cards.  The  design,  however,  is  used  to 
this  day  to  designate  the  City  of  the  Forks." 

Original  Town  and  First  Addition 

The  original  town  of  Elkhart  included  fifty-four  lots  and  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington  Street,  on  the  east  by  the 
Elkhart  River,  on  the  south  by  Pigeon  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  alley  west  of  Second  Street.  'Mum  and  Washington  streets  were 
made  SS^i  feet  wide  and  the  other  streets,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Pigeon 
and  Second,  66  feet  wide.  On  January  3,  1835,  an  addition  or 
continuation  was  made  to  the  Town  of  Crawford  and  this  map  is 
on  file  with  the  city  clerk,  having  been  presented,  for  historical 
purposes  to  the  city  some  years  ago,  by  J.  R.  Beardsley,  son  of  the 
founder  of  Elkhart.  This  extension  was  to  High,  Vistula  and  the 
St.  Joseph  River.  Today  the  city  covers  over  two  miles  square  of 
territory. 

First  Residents  and  Buildings 

Upon  this  original  plat  of  the  town,  Horace  Root  erected  the 
first  building,  a  dwelling,  and  the  second  one  was  built  by  Samuel  P. 
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Beebe,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Jackson  streets.  Across 
the  street  from  the  present  site  of  the  Hotel  Bucklen,  Mr.  Beebe 
erected  a  store  building,  and  \vithi;i  the  old  village  limits,  although  a 
store  had  been  opened  prior  to  that  time  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph  by  Renssalaer  Harris.  Familiar  to  the  present  generation 
are  the  names  of  the  early  merchants,  as  their  descendants  .still  live 
in  our  midst.  Among  them  were  Elijah  Beardsley,  N.  F.  Broderick, 
John  Davenport,  J.  S.  and  A.  Defrees  and  George  Crawford.  Later 
on  Stephen  Downing  conducted  a  tavern  on  the  Beebe  site.  The 
Beebe  home  was  a  very  hospitable  place  and  Airs.  Beebe  was  noted 
for  miles  around  for  being  a  great  entertainer.  It  was  she  that 
made  the  first  wedding  garments  and  also  the  first  funeral  robe  used 
in  the  little  village.  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  was  the  first  physician 
in  the  town,  he  having  commenced  practice  when  he  moved  out 
from  Ohio  in  1830.  Dr.  Kenyon  followed  in  1834.  Dr.  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis,  a  young  physician  followed  shortly  afterwards.  He  stated 
years  ago  that  when  he  first  came  to  Elkhart  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  disease  and  that  he  had  known  eleven  persons  to  be 
sick  in  one  room  fifteen  feet  square.  All  this  is  changed  now,  as 
no  healthier  spot  can  be  found. 

PosTOFFicE  Moved  From  Pl-l.\ski  to  Elkhart 

George  Craw-ford  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  those  pioneer 
days.  In  company  with  John  Huntsman  he  built  the  first  gristmill 
in  1829  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Christiana  Creek  and 
was  the  first  postmaster,  the  office  being  known  as  Pulaski  and 
located  within  eighty  rods  of  the  old  gristmill.  When  the  office 
was  moved  from  that  site  across  the  river  and  changed  to  Elkhart, 
Mr.  Crawford  was  still  in  charge.  His  term  of  office  was  from 
1829  to  1837.  Mails  were  only  received  once  a  week  and  the  duties 
were  not  very  laborious.  Capt.  O.  T.  Chamberlain  has  an  envel- 
ope bearing  the  ancient  postmark  of  Pulaski  in  his  collection  of 
relics. 

First  Native  Townsman 

In  October,  1835,  John  H.  Broderick,  eldest  son  of  N.  F. 
Broderick,  was  bom  in  the  village,  and  his  advent  created  a  furore 

in  the  little  community,  as  he  was  the  first  white  child  to  be  bom 
within  the  actual  town  limits. 
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Settlers  of  1836 

During  1836  the  parents  of  Guy  C.  Johnson  moved  into  Osolo 
Township  and  settled  on  a  farm  about  lyi  miles  from  the  present 
northern  limits;  in  fact,  the  City  of  Elkhart  embraces  part  of 
Osolo  and  Concord  townships.  Several  months  before  the  family 
arrived  Mr.  Johnson's  father,  leaving  the  family  in  Toledo,  came 
on  to  the  new  Eldorado  and  finding  it  to  his  liking,  took  his  brother's 
ox-team  and  started  for  the  family.  Six  children,  the  mother  and 
all  of  the  household  goods  were  packed  into  one  wagon  and  the 
western  journey  begun.  Out  of  the  forest  trees  a  log  cabin,  without 
windows  or  chimney,  and  with  only  one  door,  was  soon  built  and 
the  frontier  life  began.  Mr.  Johnson  lived  on  the  old  farm  until 
fourteen  years  ago  when  he  moved  into  the  city.  In  1853,  with 
many  of  the  gold  seekers,  he  drove  an  ox-team  to  California.  The 
pleasures  of  those  pioneer  days  were  few.  It  was  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  clearing  up  the  farms  and  there  were  no  advantages.  Mr. 
Johnson  says  that  the  event  of  the  year  was  to  take  a  trip  to  .St.  Joe, 
on  one  of  the  arks  or  keel  boats. 

In  1836  Mrs.  Stillman,  who  lives  on  what  is  now  Lexir^gton 
Avenue,  arrived  in  the  little  settlement,  and  although  over  ninety 
years  old,  her  mind  is  very  active  regarding  the  pioneer  days. 
It  was  also  in  1836  that  the  parents  of  Joseph  Devor  reached  the 
City  of  the  Forks.  Mr.  Devor  was  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National 
Bank  and  a  very  active  man.  The  struggles  of  the  early  years 
and  the  transformation  of  the  village  to  a  city  moves  before  his 
eyes  as  though  it  were  a  panorama. 

Impressions  of  the  Village    (1838) 

An  early  pioneer  visiting  Elkhart  in  April,  1838,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing impressions  of  the  village :  "The  only  manufactory  was 
a  small  flouring  mill,  with  perhaps  a  saw  mill  on  Christiana  creek, 
near  the  mouth.  The  principal  citizens  were  Doctor  Beardsley, 
his  nephew,  Elijah  Beardsley,  George  Crawford,  Samuel  P.  Beebe, 
N.  F.  Broderick,  Col.  Downing,  John  Davenport,  Hiram  Morgan, 
James  Defrees,  Dr.  P.  S.  Kenyon,  Lorenzo  Scoville,  Wm.  Beau- 
mont, Gen.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Jacob  Frush,  John  Compton,  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  Ellis  and  Henry  Crampton.  The  only  hotel  was  kept  by  Col. 
Downing  (who  died  that  year),  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bucklen. 
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He  was  a  good  man ;  but  from  the  hungry  look  of  the  eagle  on  his 
sign,  was  dubbed  by  Judge  Beebe  as  "Col.  Buzzard.'  The  Judge 
resided  oii  the  comer,  northwest  from  the  hotel,  a  very  humble 
frame  dwelling  embowered  in  a  shady  grove,  while  a  rough  pole 
fence  surrounded  his  lot.  Morgan  and  Defrees  kept  the  red  store, 
and  Davenport  and  Broderick  had  a  store  farther  south.  Elijah 
Beardsley  dispensed  justice  to  the  people,  as  did  also  our  venerable 
friend  N.  F.  Broderick.  The  constables  were  Hiram  Morgan  and 
Joseph  Dome.  Gen.  iMitchell  was  engaged  as  chief  engineer  in  the 
survey  of  the  Northern  canal,  and  completed  his  labors  about  that 
period.  George  Crawford  was  serving  his  county  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  interested  in  one  of  the  mercantile  establishments. 
Real  estate  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  lots  ranging  from  $50  to  $300. 

"The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town  were  covered 
with  a  thrifty  forest,  worth  probably  $15  an  acre.  The  town  had 
been  christened  'Pulaski,'  and  its  postoffice  still  bore  that  name. 
There  was  no  church  in  the  place;  but  occasional  meetings  were 
held  by  the  Methodists  and  United  Brethren  in  the  school  house. 
Sabbath  school  was  an  unknown  institution.  There  was  no  regular 
whisky  shop  in  the  town ;  but  the  merchants  dispensed  the  needful 
by  the  quart  when  required  for  medicinal  or  other  purposes ;  but 
drunkenness  had  no  existence  in  the  community.  During  this  year 
several  new  families  arrived.  Among  them  were  the  Shuey  and 
Irwin  families,  Robert  Sanford  and  the  AIcKelveys.  Judge  Beebe 
was  the  character  of  the  place.  He  had  seen  this  beautiful  spot 
as  early  as  the  year  1827  but  did  not  locate  here  until  after  the 
town  had  been  started.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  at  that 
time  had  just  been  elected  probate  judge  by  three  votes.  He  was 
a  free  thinker  in  religion  and  a  practical  joker." 

At  a  little  log  cabin  schoolhouse,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elkhart  River,  X.  F.  Broderick  wielded  the  birch  and  taught  the 
young  Elkhartians  the  three  "R's."  He  was  the  first  schoolmaster  in 
the  village.  In  1837  the  second  school  building  was  erected  on  Sec- 
ond Street.  The  renowned  "Tammany  Hall"  was  built  in  1836 
and  here  for  many  years  all  classes  of  entertainment  were  given, 
from  the  temperance  lecture  to  the  amateur  theatricals  and  occasion- 
ally some  strolling  player  would  excite  the  wonder  of  the  inhabitants 
by  his  performance.  This  hall  stood  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Jefferson  streets.  ]\Irs.  Beebe  opened  a  Sabbath  school  at  her  home 
and  also  gave  instruction  in  English  to  the  older  boys  and  girls.   Be- 
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tween  1837  and  1840  Doctor  Beardsley  commenced  the  building  of 
several  mills.  He  erected  a  cornmill  and  a  woolen  and  oil  mill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elkhart.  A  little  later  when  boats  commenced 
to  ascend  the  St.  Joseph,  warehouses  were  built  along  the  Elkhart 
and  there  trading  in  farm  produce  and  merchandise  was  conducted. 
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Old  Goshen  Guards  Side-Step  Mexican  War — Individual 
Mexican  Soldiers — Patriotic  Response  to  the  Calls  of 
THE  '60s — The  Revived  Goshen  Guards — General  Mild  S. 
Hascall — The  Ninth  Indiana  Regiment — The  ,  Seven- 
teenth— Company  G,  Nineteenth  Infantry — The  First 
to  Enter  New  Orleans — ^Company  B,  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth — Company  K,  Thirtieth  Indiana  Volunteers — The 
Second  Cavalry — Company  I,  Forty-fourth  Regiment — 
The  Forty-eighth,  Largely  an  Elkhart  County  Regi- 
ment— The  Seventy-fourth  Regiment — Captain  Orville 
T.  Chamberlain — Company  I,  of  the  Eighty-eighth — The 
One  Hundredth  Regiment — Other  Elkhart  County  Com- 
mands— Response  to  the  Drafts — Showing  of  the  County 
— Relief  Work  Unrecorded  in  Statistics — Indiana  Troops 
First  Enlisted  for  Spanish-American  War  —  The  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-Seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry 
— Company  C,  of  Goshen — Company  E,  of  Elkhart — Na- 
tional Guardsmen  of  Elkhart  County. 

The  military  ardor  of  Elkhart  County  pioneers  was  not  steady 
enough,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  to  send  the  Goshen 
Guards,  then  the  only  organized  company  of  any  standing,  to  the 
southern  fields  of  battle.  The  guards  had  been  organized  for  several 
years;  in  fact,  Col.  John  Jackson,  the  old  soldier  of  1812  and 
the  early  '30s,  had  founded  the  guards  in  1831  to  ease  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  county  as  regards  Indian  depredations.  Their 
discipline  increased  with  the  years,  many  of  the  foremost  merchants 
and  professional  men  joined  the  company  and,  though  its  members 
were  armed  with  old  flint  muskets,  they  were  gorgeously  uniformed 
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and  they  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  efficient  in  drills,  evolu- 
tions and  military  tactics. 

Old  Goshex  Guards  Side-Step  Mexican  War 

In  May,  1846,  Governor  W'hitcomb,  after  a  call  from  President 
Polk  for  volunteers,  called  upon  the  guards  to  enlist  in  the  service, 
but  the  company  vote  was  against  a  favorable  response.  At  the 
time  Ebenezer  M.  Chamberlain  was  captain ;  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis, 
first  lieutenant,  and  Dr.  ]\I.  M.  Latta,  second  lieutenant.  Which 
indicates  that  the  professions  had  the  upper  hand  in  military  mat- 
ters. In  1848  the  guards  disbanded,  without  having  reconsidered 
their  expressed  determination  not  to  participate,  as  a  body,  in  the 
war.  A  few  months  previously  William  TufTts,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old  Revolutionary  soldiers  resident  in  the  county,  died  at 
Middlebury.  It  is  said  that  he  assisted  in  throwing  over  the  British 
tea  from  the  ships  in  Boston  harbor  and  served  through  most  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

Individual  Mexican  Soldiers 

The  entire  state  furnished  but  five  regiments  for  the  Mexican 
war  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  went  from  Elkhart  County. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  national  authorities  had  enough 
American  troops  at  the  front  to  accomplish  the  contemplated  work ; 
otherwise  more  would  probably  have  gone  from  that  region. 

Stray  items  from  the  Goshen  Democrat,  published  during 
August,  1847:  "Jonas  Myers,  son  of  Joseph  Myers,  of  this  town, 
a  volunteer  in  one  of  the  Illinois  regiments,  has  just  returned  from 
Mexico  to  this  place,  where  he  formerly  resided,  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  few  rounds  from  Aunt  Olive  (the  town  artillery).  A  number 
of  our  citizens  assembled  at  the  court  house  and  listened  to  an 
interesting  account  of  his  adventures  and  an  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  the  country.  Young  Myers  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo 
by  a  grapeshot,  but  not  severely." 

A  few  days  later:  "Air.  George  Cart,  a  noble-souled  old  Demo- 
crat of  Union  township,  called  on  us  the  other  day,  requesting  us 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  son,  who  is  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  A\'ar. 
'Tell  him.'  said  the  old  man  "to  be  a  good  soldier  and  obey  his 
officers;  tell  him  to  remember  that  his  grandfather  served  five  years 
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in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  his  father  served  through  the 
last  war.  It  will  do  him  good,"  he  added,  'to  think  of  these  things 
when  he  comes  into  battle.'  " 

Patriotic  Response  to  the  Calls  of  the  '60s 

The  spirit  displayed  in  Elkhart  County  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  terrible  Civil  war  was  of  an  entirely  different  class 
from  that  manifest  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  conflict  of  the  '60s  was  a  call  to  men  of  stern  mould, 
active  minds  and  unflinching  and  steady  endurance,  and  that  no 
weaklings  need  apply  for  service.  Both  those  at  the  front  and  the 
men  and  women  whose  services  were  required  at  home,  never 
relaxed  in  their  fortitude,  energy  and  vigilance  during  more  than 
four  long  years  of  bloodshed,  financial  stress  and  mental  anguish. 

The  Revived  Goshen  Guards 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  was 
issued  April  15,  1861,  and  six  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  State 
of  Indiana.  The  county  and  town  was  in  a  patriotic  fever  and  in  a 
few  days  the  "Goshen  Guards"  had  been  organized  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Indianapolis  to  offer  their  services  to  their  country. 
The  company  was  headed  by  Milo  S.  Hascall,  captain ;  Edward 
Kerstetter,  first  lieutenant;  Frank  B.  Rossehvyn,  second  lieutenant: 
James  M.  Barns,  third  lieutenant.  The  company  comprising  also 
ninety  privates  left  Goshen  on  April  29th  and  upon  arriving  at  the 
capital  were  grievously  disappointed  to  learn  that  all  of  the  regi- 
ments were  full,  and,  for  the  time  being,  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Most  of  the  volunteers  afterwards  enlisted 
in  other  commands.  Captain  Hascall  was  assigned  a  position  upon 
the  staff  of  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris,  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment  and  later  received  a  commission  as  brigadier 
general. 

Gen.  Milo  S.  Hascall 

His  service  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  Lieutenants  Kerstetter  and  Rossehvyn.  who,  with  Captain 
Hascall,  were  among  the  officers  of  the  un requisitioned  company. 
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attached  themselves  to  the  Seventeenth  and  Seventy-fourth  regi- 
ments respectively. 

General  Hascall  was  the  most  notable  military  figure  identified 
with  Elkhart  County,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  close 
of  the  war  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Goshen.  He  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  as  a  strong  factor  in  the  lumber  and  real 
estate  interests  of  Chicago,  being  of  unusual  prominence  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  East  Chicago  and  the  Calumet  region 
of  gigantic  industries.  Since  1890,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Illinois,  he  was  also  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Milo  S.  Hascall  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  in 
1829.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  the 
common  schools;  at  sixteen  he  attended  an  academy  and  at  seven- 
teen, in  1847,  came  West  to  Goshen,  where  three  of  his  brothers 
then  resided.  Chauncey  S.  Hascall  was,  at  that  time,  engaged  in 
trade  at  Goshen,  and  the  general  entered  his  store  as  clerk.  This 
engagement  lasted  but  three  months,  when  he  taught  school  for  one 
term.  He  went  to  West  Point  in  June,  1848,  and  remained  there 
four  years,  graduating  June  16,  1852,  fourteenth  in  a  class  that 
entered  ninety-six,  of  which  record  any  West  Point  student  might 
well  be  proud.  His  class  embraced  General  Sheridan,  Gen.  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  of  Brooklyn;  Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley,  Jerome  N.  Bona- 
parte ("the  Baltimore  member  of  the  illustrious  family),  George 
L.  Hartsufif,  Gen.  Charles  R.  Woods,  Marshall  T.  Polk,  Alex  D. 
McCook,  Gen.  William  Aleyers,  Gen.  A.  \\  Kautz,  Gen.  George 
Crook.  After  his  graduation  General  Hascall  was  promoted  to 
the  Third  Artillery  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  stationed  at 
Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  about  one  year. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Second  Artil- 
lery, and  was  stationed  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  \'irginia,  where  he 
remained  until  1853,  when  he  resigned.  He  came  to  Goshen  after 
leaving  the  army  and  traveled  for  some  time  thereafter.  For  one 
year  he  was  a  contractor  on  the  Northern  Indiana  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  after  which  he  studied  and  eventually  began 
the  practice  of  law.  During  his  law  practice  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  the  fall  of 
1859  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Elkhart  Circuit  Court,  which  office 
he  retained. till  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  and  called  him  to  his  country's  defense.  General  Hascall 
was  one  of  the  first  company  raised  in  Goshen.     This  company  ar- 
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rived  at  Indianapolis  too  late,  however,  to  be  mustered  into  either 
of  the  six  regiments  required  by  the  state,  and  was  obliged  to  dis- 
band ;  but  having  learned  that  Captain  Hascall  was  a  "West 
Pointer,"  Governor  Morton  appointed  him  captain  and  aid-de-camp 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  in  which  capacity  he  organ- 
ized and  drilled  six  regiments  in  Camp  Morton,  preparatory 
to  their  taking  the  field.  In  June,  1861,  he  accompanied  General 
Morris  to  West  Virginia,  upon  the  first  active  movement  of  the 
war,  and  was  in  the  fight  at  Philippi,  the  first  engagement  of  war 
after  that  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  next  day  after  that  event  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  Regiment.  Return- 
ing to  Indianapolis  he  bore,  on  the  way,  General  Morris'  report  to 
General  McClellan,  and  also  the  flag  captured  at  Philippi.  His 
regiment,  mustered  for  three  years,  arrived  at  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  about  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  After  some 
service  in  Western  Maryland,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Grafton, 
West  Virginia,  and  thence,  via  Philippi  and  Beverly,  to  Elkwater 
and  Cheat  Alountain,  where  it  remained  until  the  winter  of  1861, 
participating  in  all  the  engagements  about  Elkwater,  Huttonville 
and  Cheat  Mountain.  When  the  body  of  John  A.  Washington,  of 
Mount  Vernon  fame,  who  was  killed  by  Colonel  Hascall's  regiment 
at  Elkwater  was  borne  back  to  the  enemy.  Colonel  Hascall  received 
the  first  flag  of  truce  sent  during  the  war  by  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  In  December,  1861,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  consisting  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Indiana  regiments  and  the  Sixth  and  Forty-third  Ohio 
regiments,  and  assigned  to  Nelson's  division.  Three  months  later 
he  was  transferred  to  a  brigade  in  General  Wood's  division  and 
commanded  it  at  Nashville  and  Shiloh.  In  April,  1862,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  engagement,  when  General  Beauregard  requested  permission 
to  bury  the  Confederate  dead  on  the  field,  received  the  first  flag 
of  truce  sent  during  the  war  by  that  general.  On  April  20,  1862, 
he  was  without  solicitation  promoted  to  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers, and  thereafter  until  the  fall  of  1864,  was  actively  engaged 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  West,  most  of  the  time 
in  command  of  a  division  and  at  times  temporarily  in  command  of 
an  army  corps.  At  the  Battle  of  Stone  River  he  commanded  the 
forces  on  the  left  after  10  o'clock  of  the  first  day,  and  was  more 
instrumental  than  any  other  officer  present  in  pre\-enting  the  defeat 
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on  the  right  from  becoming  an  utter  rout  of  the  Union  army. 
After  this  battle  he  was  sent  to  IndianapoHs  to  superintend  the 
work  of  returning  deserters  from  the  army  in  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  While  so  engaged  he  was  transferred  from  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  District  of  Indiana,  and  during  his  command 
there  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  the  Chicago  Times  and  numerous 
"Copperhead"  papers  in  Indiana  were  suppressed,  and  the  great 
meeting  of  rebel  sympathizers  in  Indianapolis,  to  seize  the  state 
arms  and  turn  the  state  over  to  John  Morgan,  was  foiled  in  its 
design.  Later,  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Twenty-third 
Army  Corps,  General  Hascall  went  with  the  army  into  East  Ten- 
nessee and  took  an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  Kno.xville,  and 
afterward  in  the  siege  of  the  city  when  Longstreet  was  attempting 
its  capture.  When  Sherman  moved  upon  Atlanta,  after  Long- 
street's  repulse.  General  Hascall  marched  at  the  head  of  his  divi- 
sion, conspicuous  in  all  the  engagements  that  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  his  division  planting  the  first  batteries  around 
the  doomed  town  and  delivering  the  first  shot  and  shell  into  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Hascall,  in  con- 
nection with  John  W.  Irwin,  engaged  in  the  banking  business  at 
Goshen,  under  the  name  of  the  "Salem  Bank,"  and  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  successful  men  in  that  city.  In  1879  Messrs. 
Hascall  &  Irwin  began  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber  on  a 
large  scale  with  John  H.  Lesh,  under  the  firm  name  of  John  H. 
Lesh  &  Co.  Since  1889  the  business  has  been  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Irwin  &  Hascall.  It  comprehends  the  manufac- 
ture of  large  quantities  of  black  walnut  and  other  hardwood  lum- 
ber, which  is  sold  extensively  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Australia  and  other  foreign  countries.  In  1890  as  stated,  General 
Hascall  withdrew  his  interest  in  the  bank  at  Goshen  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Chicago. 

The  Ninth  Indi.xna  Regiment 

Company  C,  Ninth  Regiment,  was  organized  within  Elkhart 
County,  and  mustered  into  service  April  24,  1864,  for  a  three 
months'  term,  under  Capt.  Theodore  F.  Mann ;  Charles  H.  Kirken- 
dall,  first  lieutenant,  and  James  D.  Braden.  afterward  Elkhart's 
chief   of   police,   second   lieutenant.     The    Ninth    Regiment    had   a 
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brief  but  brilliant  campaign  from  the  surprise  of  Philippi,  under 
Colonel  Kelley,  to  Laurel  Hill  and  Carrick's  Ford,  under  General 
Morris.  The  first  L'nion  soldier  to  yield  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field was  William  T.  Girard,  of  Company  G,  Ninth  Regiment,  who 
fell  at  Laurel  Hill. 

The  Ninth  Regiment  (three  years'  volunteers)  was  mustered 
in  at  Lafayette,  September  5,  1861,  and  Elkhart  men  were  scattered 
through  the  entire  regiment.  Company  C  was  composed  entirely 
of  Elkhart  County  men  under  Capt.  D.  G.  Risly,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  First  Lieut.  J.  D.  Braden  and,  on  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major,  by  A.  J.  Alartin.  During  the  four  years'  service 
the  company  received  a  large  number  of  recruits,  mostly  from 
Elkhart  County,  and  from  Greenbrier  in  October,  1861,  to  the  pur- 
suit of  General  Hood   1864-5,  their  work  stands  out  nobly. 

The    Sevexteenth 

The  Se\enteenth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Morton 
during  ]\Iay,  1861,  under  Col.  Milo  S.  Hascall,  who,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished part  taken  by  him  at  Greenbrier  and  in  the  operations 
of  General  Reynolds'  corps,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  March  25,  1862,  when  the  colonelcy  devolved  upon 
his  lieutenant  colonel,  John  J.  U'ilder,  of  Greensburg.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilder  continued  in  command  until  his  resignation  in  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  when  Jacob  J.  Vail  was  appointed.  Several  men  from 
Greensburg  served  in  the  Seventeenth,  but  the  roster  does  not  show 
any  Elkhart  County  enlisted  men. 

CoMP.-vNY   G,   Nineteenth   Inf.\ntry 

The  Nineteenth  Regiment  numbered  among  its  captains  from 
Elkhart  County,  John  R.  Clark,  J.  W.  Shafer  and  Julius  M.  Wald- 
schmidt,  of  Company  G.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  that  command,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  from  Elkhart 
County,  numbered  ninety-seven. 

The  First  to  Enter  New  Orleans 

On  July  24,  1861,  about  fifty  volunteers  were  mustered  into 
the   Twenty-first    Regiment    from    Goshen   and    vicinity,    including 
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Lieuts.  A.  W.  Simmons  and  E.  F.  Hubbell.  The  regiment  was 
the  first  of  the  Union  forces  to  land  at  the  New  Orleans  wharf 
under  Butler  and  the  first  to  enter  that  southern  city.  For  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  Louisiana  campaign,  the  Elkhart  County 
company  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  First  Heavy  Artillery. 

Company  B,  of  the  Twenty-Ninth 

There  were  several  men  from  Millersburg  in  the  First  Cavalry, 
or  Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  and  more  than  a  hundred  officers 
and  privates  joined  the  Twenty-ninth  from  the  county,  mostly 
incorporated  as  Company  B.  The  regiment  was  in  command  of 
John  F.  Miller,  of  South  Bend,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  command  in  Kentucky,  and 
afterward  became  a  leading  Union  officer.  After  the  war  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  San  Francisco  port  and  elected  United 
States  senator  from  California.  He  died  in  1880,  during  his  sena- 
torial term. 

Company  B  of  the  Twenty-ninth  was  mustered  into  the  sen-ice 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  under  command  of  Capt.  H.  G.  P.  Oblinger; 
first  lieutenant,  Henry  G.  Davis;  second  lieutenant,  James  M. 
Bams.  In  December,  1862,  Lieutenant  Davis  succeeded  Oblinger 
as  captain  and  was  subsequently  promoted  lieutenant  colonel.  One 
Hundred  and  First  Regiment  United  States  Colored  troops.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Levi  M.  Hess.  The  remaining  officers  of 
the  company  were :  First  lieutenants,  Richard  McCarvey,  John 
Hines  and  Jacob  Miller;  second  lieutenants,  Elijah  A.  Macomber 
and  Jacob  Miller.  The  regiment  served  with  credit  in  the  Ros- 
seau,  Buell  and  Rosecrans  campaigns. 

CoMP.\NY  K,  Thirtieth  Indi.\n.\  Volunteers 

Company  K,  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  was  recruited  from 
Elkhart  County,  largely  from  Goshen.  Kaufman  Funk,  its  first 
captain,  was  succeeded  by  Mj'ron  A.  Hawks,  Y.  S.  Amlie,  S.  B. 
McGuire,  John  E.  Thompson,  Thomas  H.  Chance  and  W.  N. 
Culbertson.  The  three  last  named  were  promoted  from  the 
rajjks.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  mustered  over 
ninety  strong.  From  Shiloh  to  Nashville  the  Elkhart  County  con- 
tingent gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
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The  Second  Cavalry 

The  Second  Cavalry,  or  Forty-first  Regiment,  comprised  the 
Elkhart  County  Company  K — its  officers  and  privates  numbering 
nearly  lOO.  The  regiment  obtained  its  first  war  experience  on  the 
road  to  Corinth  in  April,  1862,  and  the  cavalry  received  fresh  honors 
at  Gallatin,  Vinegar  Hill,  and  Perryville.  In  1864  it  entered  upon 
the  Atlanta  campaign  under  General  Sherman.  Company  ]\I  was 
recruited  in  Goshen  in  October,  1861.  Albert  S.  Blake,  captain, 
was  suceceded  by  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell,  first  lieutenant ;  first  lieu- 
tenants, J.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Henry  H.  Dunlap,  William  C.  Blaine  and 
William  D.  Stover.     Hiram  F.  Kidder,  of  Goshen,  was  adjutant. 

Company  I,  Forty-fourth  Regiment 

The  military  element  of  Elkhart  County  was  also  included  in 
the  roster  of  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment.  Company  I  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  men  from  that  section.  The  regiment  was 
officered  as  follows:  Col.  J.  F.  Curtis;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Hodges; 
Adjt.  S.  E.  Smith ;  Capts.  A.  Heath,  D.  S.  Belnap,  and  O.  D.  Scovel ; 
Lieuts.  W.  H.  Houghland,  F.  Baldwin,  C.  M.  Hinman,  C.  W.  Green 
and  Piatt  Hougland.  On  everj'  field  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Chick- 
amauga  this  regiment  distinguished  itself.  During  the  period  of 
the  war  408  of  its  men  were  killed. 

The  Forty-eighth  Largely  an  Elkhart  County  Regiment 

The  Forty-eighth  Regiment  was  composed  principally  of  men 
from  Elkhart  and  St.  Joseph  counties.  Companies  A,  H,  G  and  I 
being  almost  entirely  from  the  former  county.  The  officers  of  the 
regiment  furnished  by  Elkhart  County  were  as  follows:  Colonels, 
Norman  Eddy  and  Edward  J.  Wood ;  lieutenant  colonel,  J.  W. 
Leitch;  majors,  B.  D.  Townsend,  O.  C.  Charles  and  L.  Murray; 
chaplain,  J.  W.  Smith ;  surgeon,  F.  T.  Bryson ;  captains,  Alfred 
Billows,  W.  P.  Allen  and  H.  E.  Robbins ;  lieutenants,  A.  B.  Cramp- 
ton,  E.  J.  King  and  I.  J.  Parmeter. 

In  September,  1861,  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  commandant  of  a  recruiting  camp,  established  at  the 
fair  grounds  two  miles  south  of  Goshen.  Early  in  October,  Com- 
pany A,  then  commanded  by  Capt.  D.  B.  Townsend,  marched  to  the 
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camp.  The  regiment,  as  organized,  showed  the  following  roster  of 
officers:  Norman  Eddy,  colonel;  Edward  J.  Wood,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Dewit  C.  Rugg,  major;  Edward  P.  Stanfield,  adjutant; 
Charles  L.  Murray,  quartermaster ;  John  W.  Smith,  chaplain ;  Levi 
J.  Hamm,  surgeon ;  Frank  T.  Bryson,  assistant  surgeon ;  E.  E.  L. 
Billings,  commissary  pro  tem.  Company  A  was  recruited  at  Elk- 
hart and  Company  G  at  Middlebury.  Goshen  furnished  Com- 
pany L 

Capt.  Ed.  J.  Wood  was  succeeded  by  George  W.  Gibbon,  Gilbert 

D.  Swart;  first  lieutenants,  Abram  S.  Fisher,  George  W.  Gibbon, 
Edwin  S.  Foljambe,  Wm.  R.  Ellis,  Lewis  A.  Rainer;  second  lieuten- 
ants, Henry  Milburn,  George  \\'.  Gibbon,  Wm.  R.  Ellis,  Alonzo  P. 
Carr. 

Company  G  was  mustered  into  the  service  January  i6,  1862.  At 
various  times  its  captains  were  R.  F.  Mann  and  J.  H.  Lieb ;  lieu- 
tenants, G.  W.  Thayer  and  Henry  Kubyshek;  sergeant-major,  F. 
Black. 

Originally,  Company  H  was  the  German  unit  of  the  Forty- 
eighth,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  December  27,  1861,  under 
Capt.  Gustavus  Paulus.  He  retired  in  July  following  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  succession,  by  Gotlieb  Schauble  and  J.  C.  McBride.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  J.  Rohrig  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy and  George  ^^'.  Hollingshed  promoted  to  second  lieutenant. 
As  the  months  passed  and  new  recruits  were  required  to  fill  up  its 
ranks,  the  company  lost  somewhat  its  German  stamp,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  war  many  nationalities  were  represented. 

Company  I  was  mustered  in  during  January,  1862,  under  Capt. 

E.  J.  Wood.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  captain  by  George  W.  Gibbon,  whose  term  expired  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865.  The  lieutenancy  was  generally  occupied  by  Goshen 
men,  viz. :  A.  S.  Fisher,  E.  S.  Foljambe  and  W.  R.  Ellis,  each  of 
whom  went  up  higher. 

The  Forty-eighth,  as  a  regiment,  made  a  good  record  for  itself 
during  its  years  of  hard  fighting.  From  the  siege  of  Corinth  to  its 
final  march  from  Raleigh  to  Petersburg,  213  men  dropped  from  its 
ranks  forever. 

The   Seventy-fourth   Regiment 

On  August  21.  1862.  the  Seventy-fourth  regiment  was  organized, 
and  Companies  E,  G  and  I  contained  a   full  representation   from 
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Elkhart  Count}-.  The  regimental  staff  included,  with  others,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  county :  Colonel,  Alyron  Baker ;  lieutenant-colonel, 
C.  B.  Mann;  major,  W.  B.  Jacobs;  adjutant,  J.  H.  Schutt;  quarter- 
master, John  Stetler;  assistant  surgeons,  J.  O.  A.  Bassett  and  H.  C. 
Dodge.  Under  Capt.  ]\Iyron  Baker,  Company  E  was  mustered  in 
July  25,  1862.  Those  who  served  afterwards  were  William  B. 
Jacobs  and  David  P.  Deardorff;  first  lieutenants,  W.  B.  Jacobs,  D. 
P.  Deardoff,  David  H.  White  and  F.  B.  Rosslewyn ;  second  lieuten- 
ants, the  last  three,  with  Edgar  A.  Platte.  Captain  Jacobs  was 
commissioned  major,  May  i,  1865,  and  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
March  13,  1865.  Col.  Myron  Baker  was  killed  in  battle  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  Company  I  was  recruited  at  Benton  and 
Goshen.  Captains,  David  Howell,  Everett  F.  Abbott,  Charles  E. 
Thompson,  Christopher  C.  Beane;  first  lieutenants,  Abbott,  Beane, 
Thompson;  second  lieutenants,  Beane,  Thompson  and  Edward  L. 
Barlow.  Captain  Abbott  was  killed  at  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  Septem- 
ber I,  1864. 

Company  G  was  mustered  in  at  Elkhart  during  August,  1862, 
under  Capt.  P.  F.  Davis,  who  died  in  the  following  February.  The 
successive  captains  were  C.  B.  Mann  and  Orville  T.  Chamberlain 
and  the  lieutenants,  Jackson  Wolverton,  Bierce  Moulton  and  Jacob 
Eyer. 

Capt.  Oeville  T.  Chamberlain 

Captain  Chamberlain,  although  born  in  Kosciusko  County,  was 
brought  to  Elkhart  when  but  an  infant.  His  father  was  a  physician 
and  a  druggist  and  gave  the  boy  a  good  education.  He  was  a  clerk 
in  his  father's  store,  learned  the  printer's  trade,  taught  school  and 
when  the  war  commenced  was,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  graduate 
from  the  commercial  department  of  the  Notre  Dame  University. 
From  the  ranks  of  Company  G  he  advanced,  through  the  two  lieu- 
tenancies, to  the  grade  of  captain.  On  the  battlefield  of  Chicka- 
mauga  he  was  appointed  acting  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  which  posi- 
tion, with  the  captaincy  of  his  company  and  the  post  of  judge  advo- 
cate bi  court  marshal  for  the  division,  he  held  most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.  For  bravery  in  battle  he  was  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  regular  army.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Elkhart  he  received  a  commission  from  the  President  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  but  on  that  very  day  his 
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father  died  and  he  remained  at  home  to  assist  in  caring  for  the 
family.  Captain  Chamberlain  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  successfully  for  many  years.  He  also  served  as  town 
clerk,  as  district  attorney  and  as  city  attorney.  He  is  a  leader  in 
Grand  Army  and  Loyal  Legion  matters. 

Company   I,  of  the   Eighty-eighth 

Company  I,  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Regiment,  was  raised  by  the 
towns  of  Bristol  and  Middlebury.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service 
in  August,  1862,  and  was  commanded,  in  turn  by  Herman  C. 
Fassett,  William  Powers  and  W.  D.  Wildman.  J.  D.  Kimball, 
W.  C.  Hess,  A.  D.  Gould,  J.  O.  Banks  and  J.  Williamson  served  as 
lieutenants. 

The  One  Hundredth   Regiment 

Company  D,  One  Hundredth  Regiment,  was  recruited  in  Elk- 
hart County.  It  was  mustered  in  during  September,  1862.  The 
superior  officers  of  the  regiment  credited  to  Elkhart  County  were : 
Colonels,  A.  Heath  and  Ruel  M.  Johnson;  major,  W.  H.  Venamon; 
quartermaster,  A.  M.  Tucker;  surgeon,  W.  C.  Matchett.  Ruel  M. 
Johnson  was  succeeded  as  captain  of  Company  D  by  William  H. 
\'enamon  and  John  W.  Geisinger;  the  first  lieutenants  were  Vena- 
mon, Geisinger  and  Asa  A.  Norton.  The  regiment  saw  active  service 
under  Grant  in  the  \'icksburg  campaign. 

Other  Elkh.art  County'  Commands 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  or  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  was  organized  in  March,  1864.  Among  the  officers  were 
Maj.  Josiah  B.  Cobb.  Major  Cobb  was  captain  of  Company  D  of 
Elkhart  County,  when  it  was  mustered  in  and  was  succeeded  by 
Benjamin  F.  Curtis  and  John  H.  Pinney;  first  lieutenants,  Charles 
Fish  and  Andrew  C.  Nye ;  second  lieutenants,  Curtis,  Nye,  Edward 
Hubbell  and  Ira  Hoops. 

Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  regiment,  secured 
its  roster  in  this  county  with  headquarters  at  Goshen.  Capt.  Sam- 
uel B.  McGuire  promoted  major,  and  afterwards  lieutenant  colonel, 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  E.  Metcalf ;  first  lieutenants,  Henry  Clay, 
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Metcalf,  N.  W.  Shervvin,  Martin  L.  Duck ;  second  lieutenants,  Duck 
and  Wm.  Kelly.  From  the  Battle  of  Resaca  in  May,  1864,  to  Frank- 
lin in  October,  and  from  the  attack  on  Hood's  position  in  December 
to  Wise  Forks  in  March  of  the  following  year,  this  regiment 
acquitted  itself  well. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  "100  days"  men, 
was  organized  in  May,  1864.  Elkhart  County  furnished  Company 
K,  Myron  Hawks,  captain ;  George  W.  Best,  first  lieutenant ;  Albert 
Yates,  second  lieutenant. 

Company  D,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Regiment, 
was  organized  in  Elkhart  County  during  the  fall  of  1864,  for  one 
year's  service,  Thomas  H.  Chance,  captain ;  Joseph  H.  Foiogne, 
David  Frankfader,  first  lieutenants;  Frankfader  and  William  Hol- 
land, second  lieutenants. 

A  large  roster  of  Elkhart  County  men  was  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Regiment,  especially  in  Com- 
pany E,  which  was  organized  in  March,  1865.  Capt.  Julius  Wald- 
schmitt  of  Goshen  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  and  succeeded 
by  Jacob  W.  Livinghouse;  first  lieutenants,  Livinghouse,  Jesse  F. 
Carmien ;  second  lieutenant,  Cornelius  M.  Boyd. 

The  Twenty-first  Battery  Light  Artillery  contained  many  men 
from  this  county  and  during  the  war  their  loss  was  very  heavy. 

Showing  of  the  County 

The  total  number  of  volunteers  and  drafted  men  furnished  by 
Elkhart  County  was  2,984.  Amount  of  bounty  paid  to  the  enlisted 
men,  $192,611.97.  For  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families  from  the 
county  treasury,  $60,420.48. 

Response  to  the  Drafts 

The  draft  of  1862  was  carried  out  under  Commissioner  Dr.  E. 
W.  H.  Ellis,  Marshal  W.  A.  Woods  and  Surgeon  M.  M.  Latta,  and 
the  township  marshals,  with  the  following  result:  Harrison,  47; 
Jackson,  28;  Union,  24;  Clinton,  12;  Benton,  6;  Baugo,  6;  and 
Locke,  5  ;  all  forming  a  company  of  128  men,  who  proceeded  to  Camp 
Morton  under  Doctor  Ellis  and  were  fonnally  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Edwin  Billings.     The  five  subsequent  drafts  were 
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carried  out  and  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  under  Enrolling 
Commissioner  Ellis. 

Relief  Work  Unrecorded  in  Statistics 

Much  of  the  work  of  relief,  which,  as  the  years  of  bloodshed 
drifted  along,  accomplished  so  much  in  sustaining  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  was  never  recorded  in  dollars  and  cents.  In 
these  vital  movements  the  women  were  always  at  the  front,  or,  as 
well  put  by  one  of  the  appreciative  citizens  of  the  county:  "Not  the 
least  factor  in  the  sum  of  loyalty  was  the  work  of  the  ladies."  The 
boxes  and  bales  of  necessities  and  delicacies  which  they  sent  to  the 
soldiers  were  simply  amazing.  Their  busy  fingers  were  always  at 
work  for  their  relief  societies.  Immediately  succeeding  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  the  women  of  Elkhart  County  resolved 
themselves  into  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  which  met  in  October, 
1 86 1,  adopted  by-laws  and  organized  for  effective  work  in  the  field 
and  at  home.  Among  those  prominent  in  this  work  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bissell  and  Misses  Reynolds,  Abbott,  Beardsley, 
Hudson,  McCord,  Martin,  Miller,  Powell  and  Stauffer.  The  pulpits 
spoke  out,  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  were  given 
by  the  dififerent  social,  fraternal,  literary,  military  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, private  individuals  gave  liberally  of  their  means,  and 
professional  men  not  only  of  their  means  but  their  time  and  efiforts. 
Many  of  the  latter  going  south  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  enlisted  surgeons  lent  a  free  hand  in  army  hospitals.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  were  dispensed  among  the  families  of  soldiers, 
and  those  who  gave  in  this  manner  are  hardly  less  worthy  of  recog- 
nition than  those  who  marched  away  in  the  ranks. 

Indiana  Tuoors  First  Enlisted  for  Spanish-American  War 

The  troops  raised  in  Elkhart  County  for  participation  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  comprised  Company  C  and  Company  E, 
originally  of  the  Third  Ohio  National  Guard,  with  headquarters 
respectively  at  Goshen  and  Elkhart.  All  the  companies  from  North- 
eastern Indiana  responded  to  President  IMcKinley's  call  so  promptly 
that  they  were  the  first  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  being  officially  designated  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  and  popularly,  not 
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long  afterward,  as  the  Indiana  Tigers.  They  were  mustered  into 
the  national  military  service  May  lo,  1898,  and,  although  they  saw 
no  active  campaigning,  were  always  eager  for  it.  Further- 
more, only  an  unforeseen  accident,  as  we  shall  see  prevented  their 
departure  for  Cuba. 

The   One   Hundred  and   Fifty-Seventh    Indi.-\na   Volunteer 
Infantry 

The  two  Elkhart  County  companies  left  for  Camp  Mount, 
Indianapolis,  over  the  Big  Four,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1898,  the  day 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  When  the 
National  Guard  of  Northeastern  Indiana  were  mustered  into  its 
service  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry,  the  following  were  named  as  the  regimental  stafT :  Colonel, 
George  M.  Studebaker,  South  Bend;  lieutenant-colonel,  Willis  T. 
May,  United  States  army ;  chaplain,  Charles  S.  Medbury,  Angola ; 
adjutant,  Harry  K.  Scott,  Angola;  quartermaster,  Harmon  L.  Hut- 
son,  Angola;  surgeons,  Emmett  L.  Siver  and  Walter  W.  Barnett, 
Fort  Wayne;  majors,  George  W.  Feaser,  South  Bend;  Edwin  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Goshen ;  Aubry  L.  Kuhlnian,  Auburn ;  Charles  F.  Cline, 
Goshen,  sergeant  major;  Joseph  P.  Hawks,  Goshen,  commissary 
sergeant  promoted  to  quartermaster  sergeant,  October  12,   1898. 

On  May  loth  the  regiment  left  Indianapolis  under,  orders  to 
camp  at  Chickamauga  Park.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was  reached 
May  nth,  where  the  soldiers  disembarked.  The  next  day  they 
marched  to  Camp  Thomas  at  the  park,  where  the  regiments  were 
put  through  arduous  military  duty  for  twenty  days.  Under  sealed 
orders  the  regiment  embarked  on  trains  June  ist,  bound  for  Tampa, 
Florida.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Regiment  received  their  sobriquet  of  Indiana  Tigers.  The 
account  is  given  by  Lieut.  Col.  Will  T.  May  and  is  reliable:  "The 
railroad  men  at  Chickamauga  Park  gave  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-seventh  Infantry  the  title  of  Tigers  on  account  of  the  regi- 
ment's activity  and  willingness,  and  the  way  it  went  about  its  tasks. 
The  day  the  regiment  was  to  start  from  Chickamauga  Park  for 
Tampa,  Florida,  the  First  Infantry  of  Ohio  was  also  to  go.  The 
Ohio  regiment  was  ordered  to  begin  its  preparations  three  hours 
before  the  Indianans  started  to  pack  up.  The  time  was  given  so 
that  the  Ohio  regiment  might  load  its  train  and  get  out  of  the  way 
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of  the  Tigers,  and  prevent  confusion  in  the  railroad  yards.  The 
Tigers  then  loaded  thirty  wagons  on  eighteen  flat  cars,  filled  eight 
stock  cars  with  officers'  horses  and  army  mules,  packed  twelve  box 
cars  with  rations,  tentage  and  other  camp  equipment,  and  climbed 
into  their  own  cars  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The  railroad 
men  looked  on  in  astonishment  as  the  Hoosiers  performed  their 
work.  No  regiment  of  regular  troops  ever  made  better  time.  The 
Tigers  overtook  the  Ohio  men  and  passed  them  before  they  were 
out  of  the  railroad  yards.  After  the  Tigers  reached  Tampa  some 
one  tried  to  give  them  the  name  of  Studebaker's  Kittens,  but  Tigers 
clung  to  them." 

The  sealed  orders  which  were  received  at  Chickamauga  showed 
that  the  regiment  was  bound  for  Port  Tampa  to  join  Shafter's 
expedition  to  Cuba,  but  the  eager  soldier  boys  were  to  be  sorely 
disappointed.  Upon  arrival  at  Tampa,  June  3d,  the  horses,  ammu- 
nition and  rations  were  loaded  on  the  transport,  when  a  collision 
occurred,  whereby  a  hole  was  made  in  the  bow  and  the  regiment 
was  cheated  out  of  the  chance  to  get  in  front  of  Santiago. 

For  two  months,  until  July  30th,  the  boys  remained  in  camp  at 
Port  Tampa.  A\'hile  there,  they  were  on  two  camp  grounds. 
Then,  on  July  31st,  a  change  was  made  to  Fernandina,  Florida, 
where  the  regiment  stayed  until  August  31st.  On  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember it  started  for  Indianapolis,  reaching  there  on  the  following 
day.  The  boys  were  given  a  furlough  of  a  month  from  September 
loth,  and  were  joyfully  received  at  home.  They  had  done  their  duty 
nobly  and  shown  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldier.  Again,  upon 
October  loth,  the  regiment  gathered  at  Camp  Mount  and  on 
November  ist  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Company  C,  of  Goshen 

As  to  the  details  of  the  participation  of  the  two  home  com- 
panies of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Regiment,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Company  C,  of  the  old  Third  National  Guard,  was 
organized  at  Goshen,  September  14,  1892,  and  mustered  into  Uncle 
Sam's  service  April  26,  1898.  Captain,  Elias  D.  Salsbury;  first 
lieutenant,  Charles  Slade ;  second  lieutenant,  Joseph  A.  Collins; 
first  sergeant,  Eugene  F.  Gordeau ;  quartermaster  sergeant,  Orlando 
W.  Bale ;  sergeants,  John  Roach,  Thomas  H.  Mew,  Warren  Car- 
penter and  Leroy  Darnell;  corporals,  Harvey  A.  Hawks,  Richard 
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W.  Collins,  Lewis  A.  Boyer,  Charles  J.  Kreger,  Lindsley  E.  Perry, 
Ned  A.  Canberg;  musicians,  Frank  Ordway,  James  W.  Palmateer; 
artificer,  Mannam  F.  Eisenhour;  wagoner,  William  H.  Burkett. 

Company  C  lost  by  death  a  number  of  its  members.  Lieut. 
Charles  Slade,  Charles  E.  Perry,  Charles  F.  Simon  and  James 
Boomershine  died  before  the  muster-out  in  November,  and  James 
Girtin  and  Bert  S.  Hebert,  afterward,  as  the  result  of  fever  con- 
tracted in  camp.  Joseph  A.  Collins  was  promoted  to  the  first 
lieutenancy,  July  21,  1898;  Sergt.  Thomas  H.  Mew  to  the  second 
lieutenancy,  on  the  same  date,  and  Henry  L.  Hawks  to  a  ser- 
geancy,  August  i,  1898.  The  other  changes  in  the  company  were 
only  minor. 

A  number  of  the  Goshen  boys  enlisted  with  other  companies 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  during  the  war.  They 
were:  George  W.  Carpenter,  Xorman  C.  Carpenter,  William  E. 
Deutsch,  John  L.  Griffith,  William  Horn,  William  F.  Kinsel,  George 
C.  Mann,  Harry  Miller,  Charles  O.  Phillips,  all  of  Company  A,  and 
Orba  Method,  of  Company  G. 

Major  Heatwole  received  his  commission  on  May  25,  1898,  and 
served  on  various  general  staffs  in  the  South  and  Cuba  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  J.  B.  Gattschall  served  under  Major  Heatwole 
as  civilian  clerk. 

Company  E,  of  Elkh.\rt 

The  official  roster  of  Company  E,  of  Elkhart,  was  as  follows: 
Captain,  Joseph  E.  Graves;  first  lieutenant,  Norman  E.  Beall; 
second  lieutenant,  August  Groll;  orderly  sergeant,  W.  Hayes  Hop- 
kins ;  sergeants,  Harry  H.  Goldman,  Charles  Hook,  John  A.  Cooper, 
L.  Arthur  Jones,  Spencer  E.  Pangborn ;  commissary  sergeant,  Ed- 
ward A.  Lefebre;  corporals,  Charles  E.  Fetzer,  Frank  Carper, 
George  Adams,  Robert  Darling,  W.  A.  Kyte,  Guy  T.  McBride, 
Joseph  Witman;  musicians,  Robert  Higgins,  Arthur  L.  Boice ; 
artificer,  John  E.  Smith;  wagoner,  Frank  E.  Smith.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  were  nearly  ninety  privates  in  the  company.  The 
last  "private"  mentioned  in  the  roster  was  "Sport"  Goldman,  the 
pointer  dog  belonging  to  Sergt.  Harry  Goldman.  He  was  the  com- 
pany's mascot,  and  remained  with  it  through  all  the  hard  times  of 
camp  life  until  the  regimental  furlough,  commencing  September 
lOth. 
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The  ranks  of  Company  E  were  diminished  by  two  brave  boys 
while  in  the  South.  Sergt.  L.  Arthur  Jones,  a  popular  non-com- 
missioned officer  died  in  the  regimental  hospital  at  Fernandina, 
Florida,  August  19,  1898.  Then,  on  September  2d,  just  as  the  hos- 
pital train  reached  Indianapolis  on  the  journey  home,  Corp.  Robert 
Darling  passed  away.  The  remains  of  both  the  boys  were  shipped 
to  their  Elkhart  homes  where  they  were  laid  to  rest  with  military 
honors. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AS  TOWX,  \-ILLAGE  AND  CITY 

Goshen  Town — Those  Who  \'oted  For  Village  Government — 
Two  Growing  Decades — Fire  Department  Organized — Birth 
AS  A  City — The  Mayors  of  Goshen — Charles  B.  and  George 
F.  Alderman — Dr.  Joseph  H.  Heatwole  and  Father — The 
Fire  Department  Improves — Veteran  Fire  Fighters — The 
Present  System — Foltnding  of  the  Water  Works — Better 
and  Cheaper  than  a  New  Engine — Business  Men  Demand 
Equal  Protection  with  Manufacturers — Beginning  of  City 
Water  Works — Steam  Power  and  Artesian  Wells — Origin 
of  Municipal  Lighting  Plant — Extension  of  Electric  Sys- 
tem— Later  Improvements  and  Extensions — Private  Light- 
ing Companies — The  Local  Postal  Service — Real  Public 
School  System  Dates  from  1857 — First  Quarter-Century 
of  School  Teachers — Erection  of  Ward  Schools — Miss 
Emma  R.  Chandler — The  New  High  School — The  City 
Schools  in  1904-05 — The  Schools  in  1916 — Village  Princi- 
pals AND  City  Superintendents — Comparative  Growth  for 
Thirty-five  Years — Increase  of  Population  in  Thirty-five 
Years — The  Goshen  Carnegie  Public  Library — Goshen 
College — Goshen  Pliblic  Hospital. 

Goshen  was  the  first  ci\-il  corporation  to  be  organized  in  Elkhart 
County  and  its  village  form  of  government  antedated  that  of  Elk- 
hart by  more  than  four  years.  The  county  seat  was  a  town  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  before  it  became  a  village,  and  remained  in  the 
city  class  for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

Goshen  Town 

In  1 83 1,  when  Goshen  was  platted  as  the  county  seat,  it  contained 
about  180  people.     Within  the  succeeding  few  years  the  place  grew 
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rapidly  for  a  frontier  settlement,  and  by  the  fall  of  1839  some  five 
or  six  hundred  people  had  been  gathered  together  on  the  site  platted 
by  Oliver  Crane,  county  agent.  The  tax  payers  therefore  petitioned 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  that  an  election  might  be  called 
for  November  23,  1839.  to  determine  whether  the  majority  desired 
a  more  direct  form  of  local  government  than  was  authorized  under 
the  township  system.  The  election  indicated  that  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  voters,  who  selected  John  Cook,  D.  Parrott, 
A.  Stilson,  A.  Galentine  and  J.  S.  Raymer  as  a  board  of  trustees  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  town  of  Goshen.  The  town  was  gov- 
erned by  that  board  and  its  successors  until  1854,  when  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village. 

Those  Who  Voted  for  \^ill.\ge  Government 

Under  a  petition  to  the  county  commissioners,  June  7,  1854,  an 
election  was  ordered  for  June  28th,  when  the  question  was  submitted 
to  the  electors  and  almost  unanimously  carried.  The  following 
names  appeared  on  the  list  of  voters:  John  Hunt,  A.  A.  Norton, 
T.  L.  Wilbarger,  C.  K.  Hoops,  George  W.  Meyers,  T.  L.  Powell, 

A.  B.  Grubb,  James  Blair,  B.  A.  Grubb,  Edwin  Vinson,  Eb.  Ray- 
mond, John  Gortner,  Thomas  Todd,  L.  H.  Noble,  F.  \'oiral,  S.  E. 
Davis,  James  Lauferty,  J.  D.  Devor,  Joseph  Ashbrook,  Michael 
Weybright,  Joseph  Silver,  W.  A.  Thomas,  C-  S.  Hascall,  Hiram 
Whittaker,  A.  L.  Hubbell,  M.  M.  Latta,  A.  C.  Jackson,  F.  M.  Denny, 

B.  G.  Crary,  Norman  Teal,  A.  P.  Frink,  S.  C.  Brainerd,  J.  W.  Irwin, 
Michael  Murray,  Sam  Bottomfelt,  Smith  Chamberlain,  Elias  Gort- 
ner, W.  L.  Bivins,  G.  W.  Richards,  G.  W.  Fosdick,  Leander  Sherwin, 
S.  Geisinger,  Henry  Cook,  J.  L.  Crary,  W.  W.  McVitty,  Melvin 
Hascall,  F.  Jackson,  William  Bean,  John  Cook,  T.  R.  Albright,  John 
Keck,  P.  M.  Henkel  and  J.  H.  Defrees.  The  commissioners  acknowl- 
edged the  legality  of  the  vote  within  three  months,  and  in  September 
declared  Goshen  an  incorporated  town. 

Two  Growing  Decades 

In  1850  the  population  of  Goshen  had  reached  780,  and  was 
probably  1,400  at  the  time  of  village  corporation  in  1854,  as  it  was 
2,053  in  i860.    The  Lake  Shore  &  ^Michigan  Southern  Railroad  had 
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entered  Goshen  in  1852,  and  the  following  decade  was  a  period  of 
marked  growth. 

Fire  Department  Organized 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  decade  1860-70,  notwithstanding  it 
covered  the  Civil  war  period.  The  industries  were  especially  stim- 
ulated during  "war  times''  and,  with  this  general  growth,  came  the 
demand  for  better  fire  protection.  But,  although  Reliance  Engine 
Company  No.  i,  with  its  hand  pump  and  lusty  volunteers,  was  or- 
ganized in  September,  1862,  no  decided  improvement  in  the  fire 
department  was  noticeable  until  Goshen  was  incorporated  as  a  city 


Birth  as  a  City 

For  about  fourteen  years  Goshen  was  content  to  remain  in  the 
town  class.  During  this  period  there  were  additions  to  the  city  as 
to  territory  as  well  as  in  population,  and  finally  the  time  came  for 
the  erection  of  the  town  into  a  city.  To  test  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  this  matter  an  election  was  held  on  April  18,  1868,  at  which  391 
votes  were  cast  favoring  the  formation  of  a  city  government  and 
31  opposed  the  movement.  In  due  time  the  city  received  its  charter, 
and  on  May  5th  of  the  same  year  the  first  city  election  was  held,  at 
which  the  following  were  chosen  as  the  first  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
Goshen  City:  Henry  D.  Wilson,  mayor;  LaPorte  Heefner,  clerk; 
Joseph  Lauferty,  treasurer;  H.  G.  Hale,  marshal;  J.  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
city  attorney;  James  Allison,  assessor;  G.  B.  Walter,  chief  fire 
engineer ;  George  T.  Ager,  civil  engineer ;  Board  of  Health :  M.  M. 
Latta,  W.  C.  Harrington  and  W.  W.  Wickman ;  Councilmen :  A.  A. 
Norton,  M.  B.  Snyder,  H.  U.  Lincoln,  Samuel  F.  Eisenhour,  George 
B.  Walter  and  M.  B.  Hascall. 

The  M.wors  of  Goshen 

Following  is  a  list  of  Goshen's  mayors,  with  the  initial  years  of 
their  administrations:  H.  D.  Wilson,  1868;  M.  B.  Hascall,  1869; 
J.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  1871 ;  George  Freese,  1873;  Charles  B.  Alderman, 
1875,  1877,  1879,  1881;  P.  D.  Harding,  1882;  J.  B.  Cobb,  1884; 
P.  D.  Harding,  1886;  C.  W.  Miller,  1888;  J.  H.Yesh,  1890;  J.  B. 
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Walk,  1892;  J.  H.  Heatwole,  1894,  1896;  B.  F.  Deahl,  filled  unex- 
pired term  (July,  1898-^Iay,  1900),  and  elected  for  full  term,  1900- 
02;  George  F.  Alderman,  1902,  and  since  that  year  Alfred  Lowry, 
Charles  Kohler  and  S.  F.  Spohn. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  those  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Municipality  of  Goshen,  and  of  whom  sketches  have  not  heretofore 
been  published,  none  were  more  prominent  or  generally  honored  than 
Charles  B.  Alderman  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Heatwole. 

Charles  B.  and  George  F.   Alderman 

Charles  B.  Alderman,  whose  death  occurred  in  November,  1887, 
was  a  resident  of  Goshen  for  thirty-four  years,  and  during  the 
entire  period  prominent  in  its  business,  industrial  and  public  affairs. 
He  was  a  native  of  \'ermont  and  his  mother,  who  became  a  widow 
shortly  before  his  birth,  married  the  father  of  Gen.  Milo  S. 
Hascall.  Mr.  Alderman  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came 
West  and  located  at  Goshen.  He  had  been  married  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  experienced  life  as  a  farmer  and  a  merchant. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Goshen  Mr.  Alderman  became  a  partner 
in  the  mercantile  establishment  of  Hascall,  Alderman  &  Brown,  but 
owing  to  the  confining  nature  of  the  business,  sold  his  interest,  in 
1868,  and  the  year  following  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  association  with  James  E.  Winnegar.  In  1875  he  became 
half  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  Goshen  Gas  Works,  of  which,  for 
many  years  he  was  president.  A  democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Alder- 
man began  his  political  career  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  serving  as  such  two  years.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1875,  1878  and  in  1879,  serving  three  full  terms,  an 
honor  accorded  to  no  other  .man  occupying  that  position.  As  an 
official  his  career  was  above  reproach.  As  a  councilman  he  was 
instrumental  in  disposing  of  the  water  works  bonds  at  highly  satis- 
factory rates,  and  the  good  he  accomplished  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  elevation  and  retention  to  the  chair  of  presiding  officer  of  the 
city.  In  July,  1887,  he  purchased  the  Hotel  Hascall  and  delegated 
its  management  to  his  son,  George  F.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  had  successively 
passed  from  the  Blue  Lodge  to  the  Chapter,  Council  and  Command- 
ery.     Mr.  Alderman  was  one  of  the  county's  best  men. 

George  F.  Alderman  succeeded  to  his  father's  prominence,  both 
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in  public  affairs  and  in  business  ability.  He  became  best  known, 
bowever,  as  proprietor  of  the  Alderman  House,  which  was  built  by 
General  Hascall  and  known  under  his  name  until  1915.  In  1893  the 
hotel  was  remodeled,  and  is  at  present  having  a  splendid  improve- 
ment in  its  porches  and  entrance.  This  is  being  done  by  his  widow. 
Before  purchasing  the  Hotel  Hascall,  'Sir.  Alderman  had  been 
identified  with  the  old  X'iolett  House,  of  Goshen ;  with  the  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago ;  with  the  Hotel  Hascall  and  various  similar  concerns 
in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  He.\twole  and  Father 

Dr.  Joseph  FI.  Heatwole  comes  of  an  old  Dutch-Pennsylvania 
family,  which  sent  out  shoots  into  Virginia.  The  father  of  the 
Doctor  w^as  born  in  Rockingham  County,  that  state,  and  after  his 
marriage  in  Ohio  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Columbia 
County.  He  continued  the  practice  in  Lawrence  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1853  became  a  resident  physician  of  Waterford,  Elk- 
hart County.  There,  and  at  Goshen  (to  which  he  moved  in  1876), 
Dr.  Henry  Heatwole  became  well  known  as  a  physician  and  a  citizen. 
He  died  in  1888. 

Ex-Mayor  Heatwole  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  one  month  old  when  his  parents  settled  at  Waterford. 
He  was  educated  at  Waterford  and  Goshen  and  at  Mount  Union 
College,  Ohio,  before  taking  up  his  medical  studies,  graduating  from 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in  1878.  After  practicing  five 
years  at  :\Iiddlebury,  he  located  at  Goshen.  Besides  acquiring  a  sub- 
stantial standing  in  his  profession,  Doctor  Heatwole  was  honored 
with  the  mayoralty  two  terms ;  served  as  health  officer  of  the  county 
for  six  years  and  was  long  a  member  of  the  board  of  pension 
examiners. 

The  Fire  Dep.vrtmext  Improves 

Two  weeks  after  the  voters  of  Goshen  expressed  their  desire  to 
become  a  city  and  the  day  before  the  election  for  municipal  officers, 
Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  organized,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  water  wheel  was  erected  on  the  Hydraulic  canal,  which 
had  recently  been  completed,  and  pipes  laid  to  the  business  center 
of  the  city.     As  far  as  the  actual  increase  in  the  fire  apparatus  of 
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the  city  is  concerned,  until  the  completion  of  the  first  water  works 
in  1875  the  department  appears  to  have  given  its  attention  to  the 
formation  of  hose  companies — Reliance  Hose  Company  No.  i,  in 
1870;  Hydraulic  Hose  Company  No.  2,  in  1872;  and  Triumph  No.  i 
and  Goshen  Hose  Company,  in  1875. 

\'eterax  Fire  Fighters 

L.  H.  Noble,  the  veteran  dry  goods  and  hardware  merchant,  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  various  fire 
companies.  In  every  annual  parade,  for  a  long  period,  his  familiar 
figure  would  be  seen  upon  the  seat  of  a  hose  cart  holding  the  reins 
over  his  beautiful  team  of  white  horses.  The  Noble  Engine  House 
was  named  to  honor  his  faithfulness.  The  late  Christian  Hinderer 
and  ex-Chief  of  Police  Self  were  members  of  the  first  engine  com- 
pany. John  Snobarger,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department 
for  thirty  years,  and  with  the  service,  as  a  whole,  for  a  decade  longer, 
is  also  its  veteran. 

The  Present  System 

The  Goshen  fire  department  is  now  on  the  paid  basis,  is  well 
organized  and  has  sufficient  apparatus,  in  connection  with  the  fine 
system  of  water  works  and  its  up-to-date  equipment,  to  insure  full 
protection  to  the  industrial,  business  and  residence  districts  of  the 
city.  The  Gamewell  fire  alarm  system  is  in  use.  The  equipment 
consists  of  hose  carts,  hose,  hook  and  ladder,  chemical  engines,  an 
auto  truck  and  all  the  paraphernalia  to  be  found  in  a  volunteer 
department.  The  pressure  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  occasions, 
the  standpipe  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and  containing 
about  400,000  gallons  of  water.  One  pump  is  always  in  operation, 
and  at  the  signal  direct  pressure  is  applied  sufficient  to  force  a 
stream  over  the  highest  building  in  the  city.  To  haul  the  apparatus 
to  the  fire  a  team  is  always  kept  in  reserve  at  a  stable  convenient  to 
each  station,  and  this  feature  of  the  service  has  been  developed  to 
perfection  seldom  found  in  the  smaller  cities. 

Founding  of  the  Water  Works 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  western  cities,  the  establishment  of  the 
water  works  at  Goshen  was  the  result  of  a  realization  that  all  the 
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material  interests  of  the  city  required  better  protection  against  fire 
than  could  be  provided  without  a  general  water  pressure,  an  ade- 
quate system  of  distribution  and  a  standpipe  as  the  crowning 
feature.  While  that  was  the  primary  and  pressing  object,  it  was  also 
seen  that  a  sufficient  and  pure  supply  of  water  was  a  necessity  in  the 
interest  of  public  hygiene. 

The  history  of  the  founding  and  development  both  of  the  water 
and  lighting  system,  which  have  been  public  utilities  for  so  many 
years,  was  fully  collated  by  Wilber  L.  Stonex.  While  president  of 
the  Elkhart  County  Historical  Society,  in  1901,  he  prepared  papers 
for  that  society.  The  facts  which  follow  are  taken  from  one  of  his 
papers  published  in  the  Goshen  Daily  News. 

Better  and  Che.\per  than  a  New  Engine 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1874,  there  appeared  in  the  Goshen 
Democrat  the  following  paragraph:  "We  call  attention  of  the  City 
Council  to  the  propriety  of  laying  an  iron  pipe  from  the  hydraulic 
wheel  in  \\'hitmer  and  Yates'  shop  up  Market  street  to  the  cistern 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets  in  preference  to  any  other 
increase  of  our  fire  department.  It  will  be,  in  our  opinion  cheaper 
and  of  more  utility  than  any  other  proposed  increase  in  our  fire 
department,  as  the  hydraulic  wheel  could  keep  the  cistern  full  of 
water  all  the  time  and  would  enable  the  hydraulic  hose  company  to 
use  the  east  end  of  the  pipe  as  the  basis  of  operations  in  any  fire 
within  the  length  of  their  hose,  as  well  as  affording  a  cistern  full  of 
water  for  the  fire  engine  anywhere  within  the  reach  of  their  hose. 
It  would  be  far  better  than  a  new  engine  and  much  cheaper." 

Business  Men  Demand  Equal  Protection  with  Manufacturers 

To  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  the  fire  department  equipment  consisted  of  one 
hand  pumping  engine,  hook  and  ladder  truck,  and  two  hose  carts. 
The  water  supply  consisted  of  water  stored  in  cisterns  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  The  most  important  one  was  that  located 
at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  then  known  as 
Market  Street.  There  were  also  in  some  of  the  factories  on  the 
hydraulic  canal  force  pumps  and  pipes  to  which  hose  could  be  at- 
tached for  the  protection  of  the  industrial  district,  and  Hydraulic 
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Hose  Company  Xo.  2  was  organized  specially  for  the  protection  of 
the  factories.    Their  water  supply  came  from  the  canal. 

There  had  been  several  fires  prior  to  the  summer  of  1874  and 
much  property  had  been  destroyed.  The  chief  danger  was  to  the 
store  buildings,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  a  majority  of  which 
were  frame  and  veritable  tinder  boxes.  There  were  always  two 
causes  for  uneasiness  when  a  fire  broke  out.  One  was  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  engine,  and  the  other  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  water 
supply.  After  the  factories  had  provided  themselves  with  pumps 
and  had  the  entire  canal  for  their  water  supply  it  was  apparent  that 
they  were  better  protected  than  was  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Democrat  was  that  a  small  iron  pipe  be 
laid  from  one  of  the  factories  on  the  canal  to  the  cistern  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets.  This  would  enable  the  fire  de- 
partment to  fill  that  important  reser\-oir  with  ease,  and  this  supply 
pipe  would  also  be  available  for  throwing  a  stream  of  water  through 
the  hose  of  Hydraulic  Hose  Company  equally  as  well  as  at  the  mills 
on  the  canal.  This  suggestion  was  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  plan 
that  it  was  at  once  taken  up  and  with  some  modifications  put  into 
operation. 

Begixning  of  City  ^\'.\TER  Works 

The  first  step  toward  this  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  visit  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka  to  investigate  the  system  there 
in  use.  This  was  done  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1874.  The  com- 
mittee made  the  investigation  and  prepared  a  report  to  submit  to  the 
people.  A  public  meeting  was  called  for  that  purpose  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  at  the  meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  J.  H. 
Defrees,  Judge  Wm.  A.  Woods,  presented  a  resolution  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  that  we  favor  the  system  of  water  works  recommended 
by  the  report  read  in  -our  hearing  and  respectfully  petition  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  to  proceed  at  once  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
plan ;  but,  instead  of  connecting  with  the  Hawks'  and  Thomas'  Mills, 
we  recommend  the  city  to  put  a  wheel  of  its  own."  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  committee  modified  its  report  in 
compliance  with  the  resolution  and  reported  to  the  council  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted, 
the  resolution  of  the  citizens'  meeting  was  spread  upon  the  records 
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of  the  council  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  purchase  the  necessary 
machinery  and  the  ground  for  the  location  of  the  building. 

The  site  selected  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  alley  between  Market 
and  Clinton  streets.  \\'ork  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  Wooden 
mains  were  laid  from  the  pump  house  up  Market  Street  to  Alain 
Street,  and  three  branches  were  extended  from  that  point,  for  a 
distance  of  one  square  each,  east,  north  and  south.  By  January  i, 
1S75,  the  work  was  so  far  completed  that  on  that  day  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  its  capacity  was  made.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  work  had  only  been  about  $g,ooo  and  the  capacity 
of  the  pumps  and  the  wheel  supplying  the  power  were  sufficient  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  extension  of  the  system  at  small  additional 
expense. 

SxEAii  Power  .knd  Artesian  Wells 

After  a  few  years,  when  the  city  found  itself  able  to  incur  the 
expense,  the  citizens  called  for  a  change  from  water  power  to  steam 
power  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  water  for  private  consumption.  This 
also  made  it  necessary  to  look  for  some  other  source  of  water  supply. 
A  system  of  artesian  wells  were  decided  on.  On  August  17,  1881, 
the  present  site  was  bought,  and  work  was  at  once  begun.  From 
that  time  the  record  has  been  one  of  constant  expansion  over  con- 
tiguous territory  until  by  1901  the  system  embraced  more  than  203^ 
miles  of  street  mains;  161  hydrants  or  fire  plugs;  12  public  watering 
troughs,  some  1,200  private  consumers,  and  an  annual  income  of 
$7,416.60  from  water  rates  collected  from  private  consumers.  The 
power  station  equipment  consisted  of  four  boilers  of  400  horse 
power;  one  pump  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons  for  every 
twenty-four  hours;  two  pumps  of  1,000,000  gallon  capacity  each,  a 
standpipe  of  265,000  gallons  capacity,  with  all  necessary  reservoirs 
and  appliances  for  the  operation  of  the  station. 

Origin  of  Municipal  Lighting  Plant 

The  lighting  of  the  city  streets  became  a  very  serious  problem. 
At  first  oil  lamps  were  used.  Then,  in  1874,  the  city  contracted  for 
gas.  The  expense  of  this  was  considerable  and  the  result  unsatis- 
factory. In  August,  1887,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  local  elec- 
tric light  company,  by  which  the  company  agreed  to  erect  towers  and 
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furnish  arc  lights  at  a  minimum  price  of  $2,500  a  year,  with  addi- 
tional charge  for  extra  lights,  but  in  October,  1889,  the  company 
proposed  to  sell  its  street  lighting  equipment  and  poles  to  the  city 
for  $3,000.  The  city  made  the  purchase  and  since  that  time  the 
streets  have  been  lighted  with  arc  lights  from  a  dynamo  operated 
from  the  water  works  station.  In  1897  the  city  installed  an  incan- 
descent plant  for  commercial  lighting. 

Extension  of  Electric  System 

That  which  led  to  this  step  at  that  time  was  the  demand  for  the 
extension  of  the  street  lighting  system.  The  capacity  of  the  dynamo 
had  been  reached  and  the  necessary  a;lditional  lights  could  only  be 
put  up  after  providing  a  larger  dynamo,  and  enlarging  the  plant 
accordingly.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000  and  the  cost 
of  the  incandescent  plant  was  about  $5,000  more.  In  1901  the  entire 
lighting  plant  consisted  of  one  250  horse  power  engine;  a  125-arc 
light  dynamo,  and  an  incandescent  light  dynamo  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  lights.  There  was  also  a  40-arc  light  dynamo  which  was  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  business  part  of  the  city  in  case  of 
a  temporary  shut  down  of  the  larger  dynamo. 

Later  Improvements  and  Extensions 

Since  Mr.  Stonex  prepared  the  history  of  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  systems  which  have  developed  into  the  municipal 
plant,  the  power  houses,  which  are  at  Fifth  Street  and  the  Lake 
Shore  tracks,  numerous  improvements  have  been  made,  chiefly  under 
the  active  supervision  of  Mayor  S.  F.  Spohn  and  Commissioner 
John  B.  Cripe,  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Private   Lighting   Companies 

Althought  the  streets  and  public  buildings  are  supplied  with 
electric  light  by  the  municipal  plant  the  commercial  lighting  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Hawks  Electric  Company,  which  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  power  plant  of  the  Goshen  Milling 
Company. 

The  gas  used  in  the  city  for  both  illuminating  and  fuel  purposes, 
is  supplied  by  the  Goshen  Gas  Company,  its  large  plant,  situated  on 
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Fifth  Street,  just  north  of  the  water  works,  having  been  estab- 
lished since  1874.  The  original  gas  works  were  small  and  crude,  but 
in  1899  the  local  stockholders  disposed  of  their  interests  to  experi- 
enced manufacturers,  who  soon  made  radical  changes  in  the  plant. 
The  system  consists  of  a  complete  water  gas  plant  and  separate  coal 
works,  either  of  which  can  be  operated,  or  they  may  be  conducted 
together. 

The  Local  Postal  Service 

There  is  another  public  utility  of  a  local  nature  which  seems  to 
require  mention  at  this  point,  although  it  is  not  under  municipal 
control ;  reference  is  made  to  the  postal  service,  conducted  by  good 
and  efficient  Uncle  Sam.  Until  1870  the  location  of  the  postoffice 
was  very  uncertain  ;  since  that  year  it  has  remained  unchanged.  The 
building  is  convenient  and  a  credit  architecturally. 

William  Bissell,  the  first  postmaster,  long  since  deceased,  was 
appointed  July  12,  1832,  and  delivered  mail  at  a  log  building  located 
where  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  formerly  lived.  Abner  Stilson,  the  second 
appointee,  November  26,  1832,  had  his  office  in  the  rear  of  where 
Twomey's  shoe  store  now  stands  and  near  the  present  postoffice 
building.  Ebenezer  M.  Chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  November 
8,  1837,  received  and  delivered  the  mail  on  the  site  of  the  Brownell 
property,  until  March,  1841,  when  the  office  was  moved  to  one  door 
south  of  Darrow's  store.  Charles  L.  Murray  was  fourth  postmaster, 
appointed  July  28,  1841. 

Then  follow:  James  R.  McCord,  November  5,  1841,  office  on 
Frank  Hascall  property;  Abner  Stilson,  July  31,  1845;  Louis  B. 
Parmalee,  May  15,  1847,  in  Drake's  building;  Edwin  Martin,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1849,  ^nd  Shubael  M.  Pease,  January  22,  1850,  where  the 
Salem  Bank  now  is;  Elbridge  G.  Chamberlain,  June  2,  1853,  under 
opera  house  in  Latta's  building ;  George  T.  R.  Wadleigh,  August  20, 
i860,  in  Latta's  building;  William  B.  Taylor,  March  29,  1861,  in 
Wagner's  room;  William  L.  Bivins,  December  12,  1862.  It  was  dur- 
ing Postmaster  Bivins'  long  incumbency  of  some  dozen  years  that 
the  postoffice  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street.  A  few  years  ago  a  Federal  building  was  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street. 

Among  the  postmasters  of  Goshen  who  have  served  since  the 
postal  department  at  Goshen  has  enjoyed  a  stable  location  were: 
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E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  William  R.  Ellis  (twelve  years),  AI.  E.  Starr  and 
Joseph  A.  Beane,  the  present  incumbent,  who  also  w^as  in  office  from 
1893  to  1897. 

In  August,  1900,  the  first  rural  mail  route  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  Goshen  office,  and  four  routes  were  added 
during  the  same  fall.     A  large  territory  is  now  accommodated,  and 
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The  Present  Postoffice 

the  rural  free  delivery  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  local 
office. 

Real  Public  School  System  Dates  from  1857 


Considered  as  a  public  system,  the  schools  of  Goshen  did  not 
commence  to  be  fairly  organized  until  1857,  when  the  village  cor- 
poration built  its  first  school  house  and  elected  its  first  principal 
of  schools.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  that  was  an  epochal 
year,  and  said  principal  was  the  pioneer  of  a  school  epoch,  the  pio- 
neers of  the  city  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  a  more  definite 
statement  that  "a  Mr.  McCloy  was  elected  the  first  principal 
of  the  Goshen  schools  in  the  fall  of  1857." 

But  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  previous  twenty-five  years  of 
struggles  on  the  part  of  teachers,  citizens  and  tax  payers,  to  provide 
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education    for   the   children    who    were    developing    into    men    and 
women  in  that  crude  frontier  village. 

First  Ouarter-Cexturv  of  School  Teachers 

The  first  person  known  to  have  taught  school  on  the  present  site 
of  Goshen  was  Samuel  T.  Young,  who,  in  1832,  gathered  a  class 
in  a  log  house,  corner  of  Washington  and  Sixth  streets.  After 
teaching  in  that  building  for  several  years  he  left  it  for  another 
building,  also  a  log  one,  located  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Jefferson 
streets.  Here  he  was  followed  by  several  different  men,  among 
them  being  John  Sevey,  a  I^Ir.  Alassey  and  Thomas  G.  Harris. 

In  1S34  the  first  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  Goshen,  on  a  lot 
adjoining  the  present  Episcopal  Church  property.  The  building  is 
still  in  existence  and  forms  a  part  of  a  residence.  In  1837  this 
church  began  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  and  was  so  used  for  a 
number  of  years.  Messrs.  Green,  Campbell,  Lane  and  others  taught 
there  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  In  1837  Mr.  H.  W.  Bissell  came 
to  Goshen  and  taught  during  the  winter  of  1837-8  in  this  same 
church.  Mr.  Bissell  was  for  twelve  years,  beginning  with  1838,  one 
of  the  school  examiners  of  Elkhart  County. 

In  1840  Nelson  Prentiss  began  teaching  school  in  a  building 
located' on  Clinton  Street,  opposite  the  Court  House  square;  the 
building  \\as  afterwards  moved  to  Pike  Street,  to  be  used  for  a 
Mission  Sunday  School. 

A  log  house  on  West  Washington  Street  and  another  on  Fifth 
Street  were  used  by  different  persons  for  conducting  schools.  Among 
the  teachers  in  those  buildings  were  a  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  V\'eed,  Aljner 
Stilson  and  George  Taylor,  who  afterwards  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  first  school  house  was  liuilt,  by  subscription,  in  the  year 
1841,  on  lot  No.  54,  where  the  Episcopal  rectory  now  stands.  It 
was  a  frame  structure  20  by  30  feet  in  size  and  continued  to  be 
used  for  school  purposes  until  the  corporation  built  its  first  school 
house  in  1857  on  Madison  Street,  on  what  had  been  the  county  fair 
grounds.  This  building  was  sold  in  1857  to  John  S.  Freeman,  who 
soon  thereafter  resold  it  to  the  Swedenborgian  society  to  be  used 
as  a  church  for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  was  converted  into  a 
residence  by  the  late  Jesse  Fuson  who  had  purchased  it.  After 
Mr.  Fuson's  death  the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  D.  P.  Deardoft' 
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who  moved  it  to  Seventh  Street,  where  it,  after  having  been  re- 
modeled for  a  hospital  and  occupied  by  Doctor  Day,  was  burned 
about  the  year  1887.  In  this  first  school  house  Abram  C.  Carpenter, 
Amasa  N.  Hascall,  Milo  S.  Hascall,  Melvin  B.  Hascall  and  others 
were  teachers. 

In  writing  to  the  Daily  Times  in,  1891  M.  B.  Hascall  said:  "In 
October,  1842,  I  commenced  teaching,  having  been  called  from  my 
home  in  Western  New  York  for  that  purpose.  Forty  to  fifty  pupils 
were  about  the  average  number  enrolled.  The  books  used  were  not 
uniform  but  every  scholar  brought  what  he  happened  to  have,  if 
he  had  none,  he  came  without,  but  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling 
book,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  English  Reader  and  Kirkham's  Grammar 
were  in  the  lead." 

During  the  period  from  1S41  to  1857  a  number  of  private  schools 
were  started  by  different  individuals.  The  general  plan  followed  by 
all  was  to  go  from  house  to  house,  secure  the  promise  of  pupils  and 
then  locate  quarters  and  begin  work. 

Among  them  George  W.  Weybum,  who  came  to  Goshen  in  1853 
and  opened  the  "Empire  School"  in  the  basement  of  the  then  First 
Methodist  Church,  stands  out  prominently.  He  was  more  than 
usually  successful  and  counted  among  his  pupils,  during  his  four 
years  of  work  in  that  school,  many  of  the  older  citizens  of  Goshen. 
He  had  associated  with  him  at  different  times  Miss  Martha  Stan- 
cliff,  Miss  Valencia  Watrous  and  others.  In  Alarch,  185S,  the  school 
was  closed  because  of  the  completion  of  the  new  public  school 
building. 

Erection  of  W.\rd  Schools 

The  real  development  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  began 
with  the  erection  of  the  building  above  referred  to,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Emma  Chandler  Building.  The  lot  was  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  of  John  S.  Freeman  who  took,  as  part  payment,  the 
school  property  on  Sixth  Street ;  the  building,  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1856,  was  a  four  room  brick  structure  and  cost,  without  furnishings, 
$11,000. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  from  i860  to  1870  necessitated 
building  new  and  larger  quarters  to  replace  rooms  that  had  been 
rented  from  year  to  year.  In  1862  a  frame  building  on  West  Pike 
Street  was  rented  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  in  1865  was  rented 
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for  three  years  more.  In  1868  the  Pike  Street  school  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500.  It  was  a  one  room  brick  structure  25  by  40  feet 
and,  after  being  used  for  sixteen  years,  was  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent building,  in  1884,  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  This  building  has  four 
rooms  and  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  and  ventilated  buildings  in 
the  city. 

The  first  building  on  the  North  Fifth  school  site  was  a  four  room 
frame  structure  erected  in  1862.  It  was  replaced  by  a  brick  build- 
ing in  1882  which  now  is  the  larger  of  the  two  at  North  Fifth  and 
contains  six  rooms.  The  new  four  room  building  on  the  same  site 
was  built  in  1895  and  is  in  every  way  a  model  primary  building. 

In  1869  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  more  school  room  in 
the  south  part  of  town.  The  board  purchased  the  site  and  built 
the  main  portion  of  the  South  Fifth  building  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
About  ten  years  later  two  additions,  containing  four  rooms,  were 
built  so  that  the  building  has  altogether  seven  school  rooms.  In  1899 
the  board  of  education  reconstructed  the  entire  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing system  of  the  building  and  installed  the  only  fan  system  for 
ventilation  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,  but  it  made  of  the 
building  a  thoroughly  comfortable  and  modern  one,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  without  tearing  down  and  rebuilding. 

During  the  summer  of  1874  a  four  room  addition  was  built  to 
the  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,500  but  the  addition  had 
been  occupied  only  a  few  months  when,  on  the  evening  of  January 
18,  1875,  the  entire  building  with  its  contents  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Temporary  provision  was  made  in  churches  and  halls  for 
the  pupils  who  had  thus  suddenly  been  thrown  out  of  school 
quarters,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  for  rebuilding. 

The  new  building  erected  was  an  eight  room  structure  and  is 
known  as  the  Emma  Chandler  Building.  It  contained,  in  addition 
to  the  eight  school  rooms,  the  superintendent's  office  and  two  recita- 
tion rooms.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1875  and 
cost,  without  furnishings,  $20,000.  When  the  limits  of  the  city  were 
extended  to  include  what  is  now  known  as  East  Goshen  and  West 
Goshen  the  township  schools  located  therein  became  a  part  of  the 
city  school  system.  The  West  Goshen  Building  thus  received  was  a 
neat  one  story  brick,  containing  one  school  room  and  the  usual  hall, 
cloak  and  hat  rooms.  It  was  replaced  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fine 
modern  four  room  building.  The  old  East  Goshen  Building  was 
built  of  wood  and  was  in  rather  poor  condition.     In  1898  the  board 
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of  education  erected  the  present  building  there  and  one  may  safely 
say  of  it  that  there  is  not  a  more  convenient  or  better  arranged  one 
room  building  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Its  cost  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $4,000. 

In  the  year  1895  the  demand  for  more  school  room  for  the 
grades,  as  well  as  better  quarters  for  the  rapidly  growing  high 
school,  became  so  urgent  that  plans  were  laid  for  the  erection  of  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  high  school  building,  which  would  represent 
the  best  in  modem  school  architecture.  The  splendidly  equipped 
building  that  resulted  was  placed  joining  the  old  high  school  build- 
ing on  the  front  so  that  the  two  building  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses one. 

Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler 

The  enrolment  of  the  high  school  had  increased  from  150  to  325, 
very  largely  through  the  faithful  work  and  high  ideals  of  two 
women — Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler  and  Miss  Lillian  E.  Michael. 
Miss  Chandler  is  the  dean  of  Goshen  teachers,  although  she  retired 
from  active  service  in  1894.  For  twenty-three  years  after  the  grad- 
ing of  the  public  schools  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  into  the  system,  she  continued  as  principal  of  the  high 
school.  She  first  came  to  Goshen  in  the  fall  of  i860  and,  after  a 
few  months,  returned  to  the  famous  Mount  Holyoke  (Massa- 
chusetts) Seminary  to  complete  her  studies.  There  she  remained 
for  a  year,  when  she  taught  for  a  time  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  war  she  located  permanently  at  Goshen  and  from 
that  time  until  she  became  principal  of  the  new  high  school  (now 
known  as  the  Emma  Chandler  Building),  she  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  in  a  private  establishment,  of 
which  she  was  joint  proprietress.  ]\Iiss  Chandler  is  still  living,  a 
good,  cultured  soul,  alert  in  mind  and  body,  and  universally  honored. 
As  a  testimony  to  her  standing  the  old  high  school  has  been  known 
for  some  years  as  the  Chandler  School. 

The  New  High  School 

In  the  fall  of  1902  the  movement  for  a  new  high  school  building 
began,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  under  way  in  the  following 
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spring.    Formal  occupation  of  the  fine  structure,  located  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Jefferson  and  Fifth  streets,  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1904. 


The  Citv  Schools  in  1904-05 

At  that  time  the  status  of  the  city  schools  was  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 

BUILDINGS  NO.  PUPILS       NO.  TEACHERS 

High  school 315  12 

Madison    Street    school 585  14 

North  Fifth   Street  school 324  8 

South  Fifth  Street  school 199  6 

Pike  Street  school 123  4 

West  Side  school 40  i 

East   Side   school 42  i 

Total    1 ,1^108  45 

Average  attendance,  1,350. 

There  were  also  three  supply  teachers,  making  48  in  all. 


\'iLLAr,E  Principals  and  City  Superintendents 

Pre\ious  to  the  incorporation  of  Goshen  as  a  city,  the  public 
schools  of  the  village  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  AlcCloy  and  Curtis, 
\\'.  H.  Marsh,  George  Ager,  J.  J.  Brown  and  George  Ager  (two 
terms).  Mr.  Ager  was  the  last  of  the  principals  under  village  rule, 
and  the  first  of  the  superintendents  of  schools,  as  they  were  known 
under  the  municipality.  Air.  Gillis  was  employed  to  finish  out 
the  school  year  and  set  out  to  properly  grade  the  pupils  of  the 
dift'erent  departments,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the 
work  was  not  completed  until  the  following  year  under  the  direction 
of  D.  D.  Luke,  who  became  superintendent  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
Air.  Luke  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  fine  training  and 
under  his  direction  the  establishment  of  the  city  schools  on  a  graded 
basis  became  a  reality.     Soon  after  his  coming  the  high  school  was 
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established  as  a  regular  department  of  the  schools.  ^Ir.  Luke  acted 
as  superintendent  for  six  years,  when  he  resigned. 

Ambrose  Blunt,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  of  Aliddle- 
town,  Connecticut,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  continued  in 
the  capacity  of  superintendent  until  June,  1885,  a  period  of  nine 
years.  Mr.  Blunt  is  well  remembered  by  many  people  of  the  city 
today  as  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  as  one  who  did  very 
much  for  the  educational  advancement  of  the  community.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Blunt,  W.  H.  Sims  was  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  schools  for  fourteen  years, 
during  which  many  improvements  in  material  and  methods  were 
made.  He  was  succeeded  in  1899  by  J.  F.  Rieman,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  data  used  in  this  article. 

Previous  to  1874  George  T.  Ager  had  charge  of  the  schools  in 
Goshen.  The  first  city  schools  commencement  was  held  in  1875. 
A  complete  list  of  superintendents  is  as  follows:  D.  D.  Luke,  1874- 
76;  Ambrose  Blunt,  1876-84;  W.  H.  Sims,  1844-99;  J.  F.  Rieman, 
1899-1901;  V.  W.  B.  Hedgepeth,  1901-06;  Lillian  E.  Michael,  1906- 
II ;  Edgar  A.  Mendenhall,  1911-16;  James  Wilkinson,  1916. 


CoMrAR.vTivE  Growth  for  Thirty-five  Years 

The  growth  of  the  Goshen  schools  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 

ITEMS                                           1880         1890  1900 

School    enumeration 1,331  1,818  1,985 

Total  number  enrolled 998  1,254  1,671 

Average  number  belonging.  .    738  1,009.2  1,416 

Average   daily   attendance...    700            Oo'^'o  i'336 


Increase  of  Popul.vtion  in  Thirty-five  Ye.\rs 

The  expansion  of  all  the  public  utilities  and  institutions  of  the 
city  is  generally  explained  by  the  steady  increase  of  its  population. 
From  1880  to  1890  this  was  indicated  by  3,918  and  6,033,  respec- 
tively; in  1900  it  was  7,810,  in  1910,  8,514,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
at  10,000. 
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The  Goshen  Carnegie  Public  Library 

About  1895  the  first  steps  were  taken  that  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Goshen's  free  public  library.  The  idea  was  originated  by  the 
women  of  the  city  and  actively  promoted  by  the  women's  clubs,  fore- 
most of  which  were  the  Beacon  Light  and  Library  clubs.  Other 
clubs  gave  books  and  money  toward  the  project. 

The  movement  had  a  very  modest  beginning  in  a  meeting  held 
at  the  high  school  library  room  in  1897,  at  which  the  following  were 
the  officers  elected:  President,  ]\Irs.  E.  C.  Rogers;  vice  president, 
Airs.  J.  H.  Heatwole;  secretary,  Miss  Emma  Chandler;  treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Garvin.  Board  of  directors :  Messrs.  E.  D.  Chipman, 
F.  D.  Finney,  W.  H.  Sims ;  Mesdames  W.  J.  Davis,  H.  J.  Beyerle, 
Mary  Roach,  F.  B.  Defrees,  D.  A.  Sanders,  E.  W.  Walker,  John 
( ;ortner,  J.  M.  Latta,  F.  D.  Silverman,  W.  O.  Yallette,  C.  C.  Spark- 
lin,  Alisses  Mary  Biggs,  Mary  Miller  and  Mary  McVitty. 

A  few  books  were  accumulated  from  a  fund  raised  by  the  sale 
of  library  tickets,  and  were  placed  in  the  room  over  the  W.  H. 
Hawks  &  Company  dry  goods  store,  donated  by  that  firm.  In  1890 
the  library  was  moved  to  the  second  story  of  the  German  Block, 
over  Kolb  &  Gross'  grocery  store  on  South  Main  Street,  and  thence 
taken  to  the  high  school  building  in  the  library  room,  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  public  library. 

On  January  25th,  1900,  the  enterprise  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Goshen  Library  Association,  with  the  following 
officers :  President,  F.  D.  Finney,  vice  president,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Rogers  ; 
secretary,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sparklin ;  treasurer,  C.  J.  Garvin.  Board  of 
directors  :  Mesdames  J.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  D.  A.  Sanders,  C.  C.  Sparklin, 
W.  J.  Davis,  F.  B.  Defrees,  C.  E.  Rogers,  E.  W.  Walker,  F.  B. 
Learning,  J.  H.  Gortner;  Miss  Mary  Biggs;  Messrs.  I.  O.  Wood, 
C.  J.  Garvin,  D.  W.  Neidig,  F.  D.  Finney  and  E.  E.  Mummert. 
Mr.  Finney  was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  for  several 
years  before  the  incorporation,  and  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
directing  its  affairs  and  promoting  the  growth  of  the  organization, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  handsome  public 
library  building. 

In  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  session  of  1901, 
Representative  E.  E.  Mummert  was  successful  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  general  library  law  that  enabled  the  Goshen  library  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  a  public  library,  for  years  to  come.    Under 
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the  new  law  the  following  library  board  was  appointed  :  I.  O.  Wood, 
E.  E.  Mummert  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  S.  Mitchell.  The  appointments 
were  made  by  Judge  J.  D.  Farrell  of  the  Circuit  Court.  D.  A.  San- 
ders and  Mrs.  Amelia  Thomas  were  appointed  by  the  City  Council ; 
George  B.  Slate  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Abbott  by  the  School  Board.  Of  this 
number  I.  O.  Wood  was  elected  president ;  E.  E.  Mummert,  vice 
president ;  G.  B.  Slate,  secretary,  and  D.  A.  Sanders,  treasurer.  To 
the  above  board  there  was  added  the  following  building  committee : 
H.  H.  Gortner,  Joseph  Smith  and  D.  W.  Xeidig. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  George  H.  Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  son- 
in-law  of  Commissioner  C.  A.  Davis  of  this  city,  the  board  learned 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  was  beginning  to  make  donations  to  various 
cities  for  the  erection  of  library  buildings.  Upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Phillips  the  Board  of  Directors  sent  a  committee  in  the  persons 
of  I.  O.  Wood  and  E.  E.  Mummert,  December  20,  1900,  to  visit 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  present  their  claims  for  consideration.  The  result 
of  the  visit  was  that  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  easy  to 
comply  with,  Mr.  Carnegie  agreed  to  donate  $2,500  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building;  this  making  Goshen  the  first  city  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States  to  secure  a  donation  from  him  for  library  pur- 
poses. The  site  for  the  library'  was  procured  through  popular  sub- 
scription. Citizens  contributed  freely  and  within  a  week  $5,000  was 
subscribed  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  C.  \\'.  Miller,  who  was  made 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  Goshen  Carnegie  Public  Library  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Washington  streets.  The  building  is  of  Bedford  stone,  in 
the  French  style  of  architecture,  with  the  French  Renaissance 
entrance.  It  is  finished  throughout  with  the  exception  of  the  office 
and  the  auditorium,  in  mahogany.  Patton  &  Miller  of  Chicago  were 
the  architects,  and  ^^'.  T.  Lockwood  &  Company  of  Lafayette  were 
the  decorators.  The  rotunda  has  a  dome  with  art  glass  top,  and 
in  the  dome  the  decorator  did  his  most  artistic  work,  the  names  of 
many  noted  men  in  literature  appearing  in  the  decorative  plan. 

The  librarian's  desk  is  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  door, 
and  between  the  rotunda  and  stack  room,  where  the  librarian  has 
full  view  of  both  the  general  reading  room  on  the  north  and  the 
children's  room  on  the  south ;  also  the  stack  room,  providing  the  best 
possible  administrative  arrangement.  The  auditorium,  or  assembly 
room,  covers  the  main  part  of  the  basement  floor. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  bv  all  Goshen  citizens  since 
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the  formal  opening  of  the  lihrary,  January  15,  1903,  and  many 
valuable  donations  have  been  made  both  in  books  and  money.  Presi- 
dent I.  O.  Wood  of  the  first  library  board  made  the  address  of 
formal  opening  and  gave  an  historical  statement  of  the  library  move- 
ment from  its  inception  to  the  realization  of  the  present  building. 
Judge  James  S.  Drake  spoke  for  the  professions ;  Mayor  George 
F.  Alderman  made  the  response  in  behalf  of  the  city;  Edwin  W. 
Hawks  responded  for  the  business  men  and  maufacturers  of  Goshen  ; 
and  Superintendent  W.  P..  Hedgepeth  of  the  city  schools  spoke  for 
the  educational  and  literar\-  interests,  which  have  been  and  always 
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will  be  most  closely  associated  with  the  library  movement  and  its 
growth. 

In  March,  1902,  Mrs.  Ella  R.  Heatwole  was  selected  by  the  board 
of  directors  as  librarian,  in  which  capacity  she  served  long  and 
faithfully.  Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Heatwole  for  her  ceaseless 
efforts  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  library  a  success.    In  September, 

191 3,  Mrs.  Heatwole  asked  for  a  four  months"  leave  of  absence, 
which  time  she  spent  in  the  East  with  her  daughter.    In  January, 

1914,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  concerned  in  library  work,  Mrs.  Heat- 
wole sent  in  her  resignation. 

In  July,  1902,  three  assistants,  Mrs.  Emma  Dewey,  Miss  Caroline 
Thomas  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Rockwell  were  chosen  by  the  board  to 
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act  as  apprentices,  to  help  in  the  cataloguing  of  books  under  Miss 
Eleanor  AI.  Edwards,  the  Xew  York  expert.  Later  one  of  the  three 
was  to  be  selected  as  permanent  assistant.  In  August,  1902,  Aliss 
Elizabeth  Rockwell  was  made  assistant  librarian  and  served  thus 
until  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Heatwole.  At  that  time  Aliss  Rockwell 
was  appointed  librarian  with  Miss  Mary  Stemm  as  assistant. 
Miss  Katherine  Harper  served  as  second  assistant  for  one  year, 
June.  1913 — June,  1914.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Miss  Harper 
took  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  and  did  not  return.  Miss  Grace 
Rockwell  was  chosen  by  the  board  to  act  in  her  place.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Mrs.  Emma  Dewey  served  as  substitute  librarian. 

When  the  library  opened  in  January,  1903,  it  contained  less  than 
3.000  volumes.  According  to  the  yearly  report  of  1915  it  contained 
14,000  volumes,  not  including  500  public  documents  not  yet  acces- 
sioned or  catalogued.  The  total  number  of  patrons  registered  to 
January  i,  1916,  was  9,244.  While  the  number  of  active  patrons 
was  4,939.  Over  half  the  population  of  Goshen  are  library  patrons. 
In  June,  1909,  library  privileges  were  extended  to  Elkhart  Township 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

The  circulation  of  books  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  libj-ary.  The  first  yearly  circulation  was  27.757  volumes, 
while  in  1915  the  number  had  increased  to  58,521  volumes.  The 
total  increase  for  the  years  1914  and  1915  has  been  15,069  volumes, 
or  31  per  cent.  The  classed  circulation  of  books  which  includes  all 
but  fiction,  showed  an  increase  of  61  per  cent  during  the  cor- 
responding years,  while  the  fiction  in  the  same  length  of  time  has 
increased  but  20  per  cent.  This  speaks  well  of  Goshen's  read- 
ing public,  showing  that  it  is  a  real  literary  center  and  testifying  to 
its  culture. 

The  Goshex  College 

Although  the  Goshen  College  is  controlled  by  the  Alennonite 
Board  of  Education,  it  "is  open  on  ecjual  terms  to  all  persons  of 
good  moral  character  who  have  an  aim  in  life  and  who  enter  their 
work  with  seriousness."  To  the  extent  indicated,  it  is  a  public  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  and  is  well  patronized.  The  institution 
embraces  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  normal  school,  an  academy  and 
schools  of  music,  business,  agriculture  and  theology.  Summer 
courses  are  given  in  the  normal  department,  in  which  are  especially 
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taken  up  domestic  science  and  agriculture  for  public  school  teaching. 
Goshen  College  had  its  beginning  in  the  Elkhart  (Indiana)  In- 
stitute, the  first  sessions  of  which  were  held  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  Hall  during  1895.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
Elkhart  Institute  Association  was  organized  and  a  building  erected 
on  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart.  An  incorporation  was  effected  in  i8g8 
and  the  management  of  the  institute  placed  with  nine  directors. 
In   1901  the  board  was  increased  to  twenty-five  members,  and  in 
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the  same  year  ten  acres  of  land  was  purchased  south  of  Goshen, 
now  known  as  the  Goshen  College  Addition. 

The  first  building  of  the  structures  now  comprising  the  plant 
of  Goshen  College  which  was  opened  to  the  public  was  the  woman's 
dormitory,  first  occupied  in  September,  1903.  In  1904  the  adminis- 
tration building,  a  four-story  brick  structure,  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  Science  Hall  was  opened  to  students  in  191 5,  its 
completion  involving  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The  laboratories  provide  for 
scientific  experiments  and  investigations,  as  well  as  for  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
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Kulp  Hall,  one  of  the  four  college  buildings  erected  since  1904, 
is  a  three-story  brick  and  stone  structure,  and  contains  dining  and 
reception  rooms,  studio  and  women's  dormitories.  The  old  East 
Hall  for  men  comprises  the  college  library  of  6,000  volumes,  espe- 
cially rich  in  JMennonite  historical  literature. 

In  November,  1905,  the  Mennonite  Church  organized  its  board 
of  education  and  since  Februan,',  1906,  the  college  has  been  under 
its  control,  although  from  the  first  it  has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  church  itself. 

Goshen  College  has  a  student  body  of  500.  and  is  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Rev.  John  E.  Hartzler.     He  succeeded  N.  E.  Byers,  who 


Goshen  Hospit.^l 

had  been  the  president  since  the  beginning.  President  Hartzler 
received  liis  education  in  Elkhart  Institute,  Goshen  College  and 
Columbia  University,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite  Church,  of  Elkhart,  before  he  became  its  head.  He  has 
held  the  presidency  since  1913. 

The  Goshen  Hospital 


The  above  named  is  an  institution  only  three  years  old,  but 
already  recognized  as  of  great  public  benefit.  It  was  opened  on 
the  first  of  December,  1913,  and  has  had  for  its  model  the  Mayo 
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Hospital  at  Rochester,  Minnesota.  It  supports  no  regular  staft'  of 
physicians  and  surgeons;  each  patient  has  his  own  special  attend- 
ant, professionally,  the  nursing  being  done  by  resident  graduates 
of  a  standard  training  school.  The  hospital,  entirely  non-sectarian, 
is  managed  largely  by  women,  as  the  following  ofificers  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  1916  will  testify:  Haines  Egbert,  president;  Mrs.  I.  O. 
Wood,  vice  president ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Drake,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Dwight  H. 
Hawks,  secretary.  Mrs.  Laura  Fell  White  is  superintendent. 
Frank  E.  C.  Hawks  was  the  first  president  of  the  Goshen  Hospital 
after  its  incorporation  in  December,  1909,  and  Mrs.  Dwight  W. 
Hawks,  vice  president.  In  January  of  the  new  year  Mrs.  George 
W.  Hay  was  chosen  treasurer  and  E.  E.  Mummert  secretary.  Mr. 
Hawks  remained  president  until  1913,  when  Mrs.  H.  W.  Whitmer, 
who  had  been  vice  president  since  191 1,  succeeded  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  thus  serve  until  Mr.  Egbert's  election  in  IQ16.  Mrs. 
Dwight  11.  Hawks,  the  first  \-ice  president,  has  been  secretary  since 
1912,  her  immediate  predecessor  in  that  office  having  been  ]Mrs.  W. 
L.  Stonex.  The  treasurers  have  been :  Mrs.  George  W.  Hay, 
Charles  J.  Garvin,  John  W.  Egbert  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Drake. 

The  management  of  the  Goshen  Hospital  is  public,  its  board  of 
directors  being  elected  by  the  people.  The  property  which  it  repre- 
sents is  valued  at  about  $30,000. 
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The  three  items  to  be  covered  by  this  chapter  are  mentioned  in 
their  historic  order.  There  were  very  few  mills  in  the  region  when 
the  first  newspapers  made  their  appearance  at  Goshen  in  1837,  and 
the  pioneer  local  bank  did  not  venture  into  the  rawness  of  Northern 
Indiana  until  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  press  had  valiantly 
planted  itself.  The  railroads  preceded  the  banks  by  a  few  years; 
but  the  newspapers  were  on  the  ground  even  before  there  was  a 
fair  chance  for  life.  In  bold  venture  and  cool  defiance  of  condi- 
tions which  make  for  self-preservation  the  average  newspaper  man 
of  the  shifting  western  frontier  always  represented  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  American  knight-errantry.  The  printer,  not  the  railroad 
or  bank,  was  the  advance  agent  of  western  expansion. 

Mills  at  and  Near  Goshen 

The  first  settlers  at  and  near  the  present  site  of  Goshen  took 
their  corn  to  Niles  or  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  to  be  ground.     Then 
268 
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John  Carpenter,  grandfather  of  George,  John,  and  Isaac,  hung  one 
on  the  banks  of  Rock  Run  near  wliat  is  now  the  northwest  corner 
of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  It  was  made  of  logs  and  covered  with  a 
clapboard  roof,  a  very  low  two-story  structure  about  22  by  24  feet. 
The  following  year  a  man  by  the  name  of  O'Connell  constructed 
the  second  mill  near  the  site  of  the  Big  Four  railroad  depot.  Hewn 
logs  and  lap  shingles  were  used  in  its  construction.  The  same  year 
Oliver  Crane  established  a  sawmill  on  the  banks  of  Rock  Run, 
which  was  fed  and  run  by  hand.  Joel  P.  Hawks  asserted  that  the 
fourth  mill  was  built  by  Elias  Baker  at  Waterford  in  1834;  then 
came  the  Bainter  Alill  and  the  one  on  Solomon's  Creek.  In  the 
Carpenter  Mill  a  row  of  stones  was  used  for  grinding  corn ;  one 
of  which  was  in  use,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  as  a  horse-block 
in  front  of  a  farm  house  a  short  distance  east  of  Goshen.  The 
Baker  IMill  was  the  first  frame  building  in  the  county.  This  was 
purchased,  in  1835,  by  Cephas  Hawks,  father  of  Joel,  and  soon  be- 
came famed  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  flour.  The  farmers  for  miles 
around  were  attracted  to  it  and  the  mill  yard  was  always  crowded 
with  teams.  Gradually  the  products  of  the  farms  increased  and 
during  the  later  '30s  the  mills  began  to  export  flour  to  quite  distant 
territory. 

The  H.xwks'  Interests  Transferred  to  Goshen 

More  than  any  other  personal  element,  therefore,  does  the 
Hawks  family  represent  the  past,  present  and  future  of  industrial 
Goshen.  For  thirty-two  years  Cephas  Hawks  and  his  sons,  Cephas, 
Jr.,  Eleazer  and  Joel  P.,  variously  associated  in  business,  conducted 
the  old  flouring  inill  at  Waterford,  as  well  as  a  large  general  store, 
sawmill,  distillery  and  woolen  mill,  and  the  farmers  came  from  a 
radius  of  forty  miles  to  do  their  trading  with  this  substantial  family. 
But  attention  was  gradually  being  centered  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  advantages  of  Goshen  proper  and,  with  a  noteworthy  im- 
provement in  the  water  power  at  that  point,  the  Hawks'  interests 
were  transferred  from  Waterford  to  the  county  seat. 

Building  of  the  Hydraulic  Canal 

The  water  power  developed  from  the  Elkhart  River  that  flows 
through  the  western  part  of  the  city  has  had  a  marked  bearing  on 
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the  industrial  development  of  Goshen,  and  a  number  of  factories 
are  still  using  this  means  as  an  auxiliary.  The  antique  water  wheel 
of  the  old  mill  on  Rock  Run  turned  the  stones  that  ground  the  grist 
for  the  pioneers  and  later  an  expensive  dam  was  constructed  at 
Waterford.  Special  stimulus  was  given  to  the  industries  of  Goshen 
in  1868,  by  the  opening  of  the  hydraulic  canal.  The  project  was 
started  in  1866  by  J.  H.  Defrees,  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Dr.  J\I.  M. 
Latta,  P.  M.  Henkel,  Cephas  Hawks,  Milton  Mercer,  John  Stauffer 
and  Adam  Yeakell.  These  men  spent  nearly  $100,000  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  A  dam  was  built  across  the  Elkhart  at  a 
point  i>4  miles  south  of  the  city  and  the  water  diverted  into  the 
canal  that  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  through  the  factory  district, 
and  thence  returning  to  the  regular  channel  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

Present   Hawks   Industries 

The  hydraulic  dam  was  built  by  the  Waterford  firm  of  C.  &  E. 
Hawks,  and  during  the  year  of  its  completion  (1868)  the  old  mill 
was  moved  to  the  present  location  of  the  combined  plant  of  the 
Goshen  Milling  Company  and  the  Hawks  Electric  Company.  The 
old-fashioned  burr  mill  was  first  placed  in  operation.  Later  an- 
other mill  was  built  and  the  two,  the  Hawks  and  Thomas  mills,  were 
merged  into  one,  and  in  1883  came  under  the  corporate  manage- 
ment of  the  Goshen  :\Iilling  Company.  The  Hawks  family  retained 
a  controlling  interest  not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  the  hardware  store, 
the  coal  company  and  other  auxiliary  interests,  which  were  expan- 
sions of  the  old-time  Waterford  enterprises. 

Among  the  important  industries  founded  in  Goshen  was  the 
Hawks  Furniture  Factory,  in  1873.  It  was  the  first  manufactory 
of  the  kind  in  the  city  and  was  represented  by  a  small  building 
which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Jefferson  Street  on  the  hydraulic  canal. 
The  original  proprietors  were  Cephas,  Eleazer  and  Joel  P.  Hawks 
and  D.  M.  Fravel.  In  1884  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the 
Hawks  Furniture  Company,  and  in  the  following  year  the  frame 
factory  buildings  were  burned.  They  were  replaced  by  large  and 
substantial  brick  structures,  completed  in  1886.  At  present  F.  E. 
C.  Hawks,  son  of  Cephas  Hawks,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  Goshen 
Milling  Company  and  Edwin  W.  Hawks  president  of  the  Hawks 
Furniture  Company.  The  Hawks  Electric  Company  supplies  com- 
mercial light,  heat  and  power  to  Goshen,  Middlebury,  Millersburg, 
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Benton,  Xew  Paris,  ^^■akarusa  and  Bremen,  and,  through  the  Syra- 
cuse Power  &  Light  Company,  to  Syracuse  and  Milford,  Kosciusko 
County.  The  plant,  which  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  mills, 
has  a  total  horse  power  of  over  2,000.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1898,  and  is  really  a  wheel  within  the  Goshen  i\Iilling 
Company. 

The  I-X-L  Furniture  Coxipa;<y 

The  oldest  manufactory,  which  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
at  Goshen,  is  represented  by  the  I-X-L  Furniture  Company.     The 
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plant  is  located  between  the  Xew  York  Central  and  Big  Four  tracks. 
The  industry  originated  in  1S54,  when  the  Goshen  Pump  Com- 
pany was  established  by  William  D.  Platter.  In  1878,  the  factory 
was  purchased  by  William  L.  Bivins,  and  in  1885  by  the  I-X-L 
Pump  Company.  The  latter  had  been  established  in  1879  by  James 
A.  Arthur,  Alfred  Lowry  and  John  Korrady,  Jr.,  and  in  1885  the 
two  pump  companies  were  consolidated.  The  business  was  reor- 
ganized under  a  state  charter  in  1895,  and  its  manufactures  have 
gradually  centered  in  the  production  of  kitchen  furniture  and  desks, 
with  side  lines  of  screens,  ladders,  swings,  tanks,  etc.  B.  F.  Deahl 
has  long  been  president  of  the  company. 
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The  Goshen  Sash  and  Door  Company  has  been  in  continuous 
business  since  1869,  a  new  plant  being  completed  in  1893.  It  has 
held  to  its  original  line  of  manufactures — sash,  doors  and  interior 
finish,  with  the  necessary  improvements  to  meet  increased  demands 
in  quality,  variety  and  quantity.  The  company  is  incorporated 
under  the  presidency  of  H.  R.  Whitmer. 

SENDERS  (t  Egbert  Plant 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  covering  forty  acres  along 
the  New  York  Central  and  Big  Four  tracks,  are  the  hardwood 
lumber  yards  and  factories  of  the  Sanders  &  Egbert  Company.  The 
industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber  and  sawed 
■\eneers.  The  raw  material  for  their  manufactures  comprises  but- 
ternut, walnut,  cherry,  white  and  red  oak,  white  wood,  bass,  elm, 
hickory  and  ash,  and  the  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  timber  lands 
of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  In  1880  the  business  and  industry 
were  established  under  the  name  of  John  H.  Lesh  &  Company ;  were 
continued  under  the  Lesh,  Sanders  &  Egbert  Company  and  at  the 
death  of  the  senior  member  in  1898,  the  Sanders  &  Egbert  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  with'Haines  Egbert  as  president  and  H.  M. 
Sanders  as  vice  president. 

Goshen  Buggy  Top  Company 

The  Goshen  Buggy  Top  Company  was  organized  in  1883  and 
incorporated  in  1891,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  city's  old  indus- 
tries. It  was  originally  located  in  the  old  woolen  mill.  Tlie  cor- 
porate name  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  scope  of  the  company's 
manufactures,  which  include  automobile  tops  and  trimmings,  seats, 
cushions  and  backs,  and  an  auto  "trailer"  or  wagon  for  freight  or 
baggage.  The  president  of  the  Goshen  Buggy  Top  Company  is 
Mrs.  J.  FI.  Stametz. 

Kelly  ForxDRY  and  jMachine  Company 

The  Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  originated  with 
Frank,  Edward,  Charles  and  Clark  Kelly,  who  came  from  Ohio  to 
take  charge  of  the  foundry  in  the  plant  of  the  W'alker-Stutz  Car- 
riage Company.     That  was  in  1887.     That  department  so  expanded 
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that  the  Kellys  secured  the  plant  of  the  Goshen  Machine  and  Boiler 
Works  and  established  a  general  foundry  business.  Then  came 
the  purchase  of  the  Globe  Implement  Company,  located  on  the 
present  site  along  the  lines  of  the  Big  Four  division  of  the  New 
York  Central.  The  foundry  now  occupied  was  completed  in  1891. 
Frank  Kelly  is  president  of  the  company,  the  products  of  which 
include  boiler  fronts  and  castings,  stationary  grates,  galvanized  steel 
tanks,  and  grey  iron  castings  for  power  plants. 

Goshen  Xoveltv  .\xd  Brush  Company 

The  Goshen  Novelty  and  Brush  Company  also  originated  in 
1887.  It  was  incorporated  in  1901.  Its  specialties  are  light  furni- 
ture, furniture  novelties  and  lighting  fixtures  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  the  lines  include  library  tables,  desks,  book  racks,  cabinets, 
stools,  screens,  porch  novelties  and  ceiling  lamps.  H.  F.  Cosbey 
is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Spohn  I\Iedic-\l  Comp.vnv 

The  large  l)lock  which  is  the  headquarters  of  tlie  Spohn  Medical 
Company  is  located  o]iposite  the  Hotel  Alderman  in  the  business 
center  of  Goshen.  Mayor  S.  F.  Spolm  founded  the  company,  of 
which  he  is  president,  in  1894,  and  his  manufacture  is  a  specific  for 
distemper  and  colds  of  live  stock.  As  he  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Elkhart  County,  and  he  and  his  three  brothers  had  a  model  live  stock 
farm  for  a  number  of  years,  the  product  of  his  company  is  the 
resvilt  of  long  experience  and  observation. 

In  1895  M.  C.  Dow  and  Charles  E.  Gorham  formed  a  part- 
nership in  the  manufacture  of  veneers  for  funniture,  made  from  both 
native  and  foreign  woods.  The  business  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Goshen  ^'eneer  Company  in  1900,  with  Mr.  Dow 
as  president,  and  Mr.  Gorham  as  vice  president.  The  company 
operated  first  in  the  west  end  of  the  city  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad, 
but  in  1906  purchased  the  Walker  plant,  remodeling  it,  and  begin- 
ning operations  in  January  of  that  year.  Several  additions  have 
since  been  made  to  the  plant.  Mr.  Dow  was  president  until  his 
death  in  April,  igii,  when  Mr.  Gorham  succeeded  him.  M.  C. 
Dow,  Jr..  has  been  secretary-treasurer  from  the  first.  The  lines 
manufactured  by  the  Goshen  \'eneer  Company  are  built-up  panels. 
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tops,  and  a  full  line  of  veneers ;  in  reality,  everything  that  enters  into 
the  construction  of  furniture,  shipments  being  marie  in  the  white, 
and  the  parts  assembled  and  finished  in  the  furniture  factory. 

"Famous"'   Churxs  and  Ladders 

The  Goshen  Churn  and  Ladder  Company  was  established  and 
incorporated  in  October,  1901.  Its  brand  is  the  "Famous"  as 
applied  to  the  manufacturers  implied  by  the  name.  J.  B.  Hager  has 
been  president  from  the  first. 

The  Banta  Furniture 

The  Banta  Furniture  Company  succeeded  the  old  Xash,  Knox 
&  Hubbell  firm,  after  the  disastrous  fire  which  overtook  the  latter 
in  March,  1901.  The  company  erected  new  buildings  and  the  orig- 
inal manufactory  was  placed  in  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year 
1902.  The  first  goods  bearing  the  Banta  stamp  comprised  a  com- 
plete line  of  extension  tables.  In  1905  a  large  addition  was  made 
to  the  plant,  and  in  1907  still  another;  the  latter,  a  two-story  brick 
building,  was  made  to  accommodate  the  pronounced  expansion  in 
business  produced  by  the  broadening  of  the  output  in  the  produc- 
tion of  complete  dining  room  sets.  In  November,  1912,  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  business  and  rights  of  the  Ariel  Wood  Bed 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  after  that  enterprise  was  absorbed  it  was 
transferred  to  Goshen.  The  present  plant  of  the  Banta  Furniture 
Company  is  five  times  its  original  size,  and  represents  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  city.  Its  officers  are:  H.  F.  Banta,  pres- 
ident and  general  manager;  J.  F.  Banta,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary; F.  W.  Banta,  treasurer  and  assistant  manager. 

Western  Rubber  Company 

The  Western  Rubber  Company  was  organized  in  April,  1902, 
and  manufactures  a  general  line  of  rubber  goods.  Its  officers  are : 
B.  F.  Deahl,  president;  H.  Oppenheim,  vice  president;  and  G.  B. 
Slate  secretary -treasurer. 

Chicago-Detroit  Bag  Company 

The  Chicago-Detroit  Bag  Company  operates  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  local  industries.     It  employs  about  150 
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hands  and  is  the  latest  exposition  of  bagology ;  for  its  large  three- 
story  brick  factory  not  only  turns  out  paper,  cotton  and  burlap  bags, 
but  does  all  the  printing  to  make  them  complete  products.  The 
Goshen  concern  is  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company 
and  began  operations  in  August,  1910.  The  sales  headquarters  are 
in  Chicago.  The  burlap  is  imported  from  India,  the  company  makes 
its  own  papers  in  its  mills  at  Boston  and  Cleveland,  and  the  cotton 
also  comes  direct  from  its  mills  in  the  South.  J.  D.  Cramer  is 
manager  of  the  Goshen  factory. 

Other   Present-D.\y   Industries 

Among  other  manufacturing  plants  worthy  of  note  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  Goshen  Lightning  Rod  Company  which,  although 
it  was  not  organized  until  1909,  is  a  leader  of  wide  reputation  in  its 
specialty.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  business  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  A.  G.  Hoovens  is  the  active  head  of  the 
enterprise,  the  machinery  used  in  the  plant  being  all  specially  made 
from  his  own  designs. 

The  Lewis  &  Neville  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  R.  O. 
Neville  is  president,  is  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  the  old- 
fashioned  line  of  horse-drawn  \ehicles  put  out  in  the  newest- 
fashioned  styles,  and  the  Rock  Run  Mills  manufacture  wool  and 
worsted  union  suits  for  men.  W.  L.  Stephenson  is  the  local  man- 
ager. 

SUBST.\NTI.\L  NeWSP.\PERS 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  local  press  runs  a  marked  strain 
of  conservatism  and  substantial  ability.  They  have  always  fully 
met  the  demands  of  the  public  for  reliable  news  and  free  discussion 
of  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  community.  While  progressive 
and  uplifting  forces  they  have  shown  the  good  sense  to  avoid  set- 
ting a  pace  which  they  could  not  maintain.  The  result  has  been 
that,  considering  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Goshen  press 
extends  over  a  period  of  almost  eighty  years,  the  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful ventures  and  changes  in  the  journalistic  field  has  been  sur- 
prisingly few. 

The  Goshen  Express 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Elkhart  County  was  the  Goshen 
Express,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  January  28,  1837, 
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by  Charles  L.  Murray,  a  younger  printer  and  newspaper  man,  who 
had  already  established  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Courier  and  boomed  Har- 
rison for  the  presidency.  Anthony  Defrees  of  Goshen  and  other 
citizens  had  heard  of  him  and  his  energetic  abilities,  and  induced 
him  to  come  to  their  place,  which  was  even  then  ambitious  to  become 
an  incorporated  town.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Defrees  formed  a 
partnership  to  found  a  Goshen  newspaper  of  the  whig  order,  and 
for  that  purpose  went  to  Cincinnati  and  bought  such  an  outfit  as 
they  could  afford,  shipi>ed  it  to  Dayton  by  canal,  and  thence  trans- 
ported it  in  wagons  to  Fort  \\'ayne  and  the  county  seat. 

Ch.xrles  L.  Murray 

As  stated,  the  first  issue  of  the  Express  appeared  in  January, 
1837.  In  the  following  May  Mr.  Defrees  sold  his  interest  to  ]Mr. 
Murray,  who  continued  as  its  editor  until  1840,  when  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  postmaster  of  Goshen  and  he  relinquished 
all  interest. in  the  Express.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Murray  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  gradually  became  identified  with  the  State 
Journal  at  Indianapolis.  He  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm  north 
of  Goshen,  served  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  an 
active  figure  in  the  Civil  war,  and  several  years  after  its  close  re- 
sumed his  connection  with  the  press.  The  Goshen  Democrat,  the 
South  Bend  Herald  and  several  newspapers  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  welcomed  his  services,  either  as  editor  or  contributor,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  South  Bend,  July  15,  1889.  Mr.  Murray 
was  justly  considered  the  pioneer  journalist  of  Elkhart  County  and 
was  a  fine  credit  to  his  profession. 

The  Express  survived  with  difficulty  after  Mr.  JNIurray  severed 
his  connection  with  it  in  1840,  and  the  plant  was  finally  mo\ed  to 
Elkhart,  and  thence,  in  1845,  to  Kosciusko  County. 

The  Goshen  Democr.m 

About  eight  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Express, 
the  Goshen  Democrat  entered  the  local  field  as  an  exponent  of  Jack- 
sonianism,  as  democracy  was  then  called.  In  its  Golden  Anni- 
versary issue  of  May  18,  1887,  William  A.  Beane,  who  had  then 
been  identified  with  the  paper  since  1844.  wrote  as  follows:  "Today 
the  Goshen  Democrat  enters  upon  its  fiftieth  year.     A  little  history 
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of  its  existence  written  from  memory  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 
its  readers  and  patrons.  In  the  early  part  of  1837  '^h^  '^te  Ebenezer 
Brown  bought  out  an  old  office  in  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  and  shipped 
it  to  Niles,  Michigan,  by  water,  and  thence  brought  it  to  Goshen  by 
wagons.  Thomas  H.  Bassett,  a  brilliant  but  somewhat  eccentric 
young  man,  was  also  brought  here  by  Mr.  Brown  to  take  charge 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper.  It  took  eighteen  months 
to  complete  the  first  volume  of  the  paper,  on  account  of  the  many 
difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  for  want  of  sufficient  support.  It 
ran  along  until  about  1840,  when  the  immortal  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis, 
one  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  day,  came  here  from  South 
Bend  and  was  placed  at  its  head.  He  remained  with  it  until  1850, 
when  he  was  appointed  state  auditor  and  moved  to  Indianapolis. 
About  1846  Col.  M.  S.  Hascall  was  a  partner  with  Doctor  Ellis 
for  a  year  or  two.  About  1849  ^^'-  R-  Ellis  (also  a  partner)  left 
here  and  went  to  South  Bend,  where  he  published  an  Abolition 
paper  for  awhile.  In  1850  the  office  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Emerick  &  Bouton  for  a  time,  and  from  them  to  Hon.  Robert 
Lowry,  wdio  'controlled  it  up  to  1858,  when  he  sold  it  to  Earle  & 
Heath  and  finally  to  J.  T.  Bennet.  From  1850  to  1873  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  parties,  the  first  being  the  present  pro- 
prietor, then  Beane  &  Osborne  and  W.  A.  Beane  &  Company,  then 
back  to  Judge  Lowry  and  to  the  present  proprietor,  to  LaPorte,  Heff- 
ner,  Col.  ;\I.  S.  Hascall,  Murray  &  Beane,  and  lastly  to  W.  A.  Beane, 
who  has  been  sole  proprietor  since  1878,  and  who  has  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  more  years  than  any  man  living  or  dead. 
We  commenced  with  it  in  1844,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  years  have  been  with  it  ever  since,  a  fraction  o^■e^  forty-three 
years. 

"Fifty  years  ago  today  we  were  living  in  Benton  and  wa.s  eight 
years  old  and  going  to  school  to  Old  Dantrow,  as  everybody  called 
the  schoolmaster.  The  name  teacher  was  not  yet  heard,  in  that  neck 
of  the  woods  at  least.  Several  years  later  we  commenced  our  career 
in  the  office.  The  older  men  around  Benton  at  that  time  have  all 
passed  away,  and  the  boys  of  that  day  are  now  men  far  advanced 
in  life ;  such  men  as  John  W.  Irwin,  R.  D.  and  E.  D.  Irwin,  David 
Darr,  Ira  and  A.  C.  Jackson,  the  Weddells.  the  Longacres,  the 
Butlers,  the  Kiblingers.  Here  in  Goshen  were  W.  A.  Thomas,  A.  L. 
Hubbell,  Milton  Mercer,  Joseph  D.   Knox,  John  L.  Gary,  H.  W. 
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Bissell,  Smith  Chamberlain,  John  L.  and  Abner  Blue,  all  of  whom 
were  then  in  the  very  flush  of  young  manhood." 

With  the  death  of  W.  A.  Beane  in  1893,  the  Democrat  passed 
under  the  control  of  his  son,  Joseph  A.  Beane,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  practical  work  and  management  of  the  paper  since 
1880.  From  1893  to  1897  Mr.  Beane  also  held  the  postmastership 
of  Goshen,  and  in  December  of  the  latter  year  established  the  Daily 
Democrat.  Mr.  Beane,  who  has  been  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Democrat  for  twenty-three  years,  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
postmaster. 

The  Goshen   Times 

The  third  paper  to  be  founded  at  Goshen  was  the  Times,  which 
was  established  by  E.  W.  Metcalf  in  1855.  Mr.  Metcalf  sold  his 
interest  to  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis  and  C.  W.  Stevens,  and  in  June,  1862, 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Cole  became  proprietors.  In  November, 
1863,  H.  W.  Smith  succeeded  Mr.  Cole,  and  William  M.  Starr  pur- 
chased the  paper  in  1867.  A  half  interest  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Beyerle  in  1877,  who  became  sole  owner  upon  Mr.  Starr's 
retirement  in  1880.  Associated  with  him,  in  later  years,  were  his 
two  sons,  A.  R.  and  L.  H.  Beyerle,  and  finally  the  newspaper  was 
transferred  to  Lincoln  H.  Beyerle.  The  Times  first  issued  a  daily 
in  1882,  which  suspended  in  a  few  weeks,  but  was  revived  August 
17,  1886.  In  September,  1899,  W.  H.  Ragan  and  W.  S.  Gard  pur- 
chased the  Times  plant,  Mr.  Gard  retiring  in  November,  1900.  In 
the  following  year  it  was  absorbed  by  the  News  Printing  Com- 
pany and  the  News-Times  is  the  result. 

The  Goshen  News-Times 

The  News  Printing  Company,  which  owns  and  conducts  the 
consolidated  publications,  was  incorporated  in  1892,  but  the  busi- 
ness originated  in  the  establishment  of  the  News,  a  decade  pre- 
viously. The  story  of  its  development  up  to  the  time  of  the  News- 
Times  consolidation  is  told  in  the  historical  edition  of  the  Goshen 
Daily  News,  of  April  15,  1901,  from  which  the  facts  which  follow 
are  extracted. 

On  February  9,  1882,  the  first  number  of  the  Goshen  Weekly 
News  was  issued,  the  name  ha\-ing  been  changed  from  the  Inde- 
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pendent.     In  size  it  was  a  six  column  quarto,  being  the  largest  paper 
in  the  county  at  that  time. 

The  plant  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  estab- 
lishment had  had  quite  a  history  prior  to  the  time  when  the  News 
was  first  issued.  J.  P.  Prickett  started  the  original  paper  in  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  at  Syracuse,  Kosciusko  Coimty.  It  was  known  as  the 
Syracuse  Enterprise,  an  eight  column  folio,  and  Thomas  A.  Starr 
was  employed  in  its  mechanical  department.  Within  a  few  months 
the  plant  was  moved  to  jMilford,  same  county,  F.  J.  McAlpine  hav- 
ing secured  the  ownership.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Independent,  and  in  1876  George  T.  Ager  and  O.  A. 
Rhine,  both  of  Goshen,  purchased  the  plant  and  moved  it  to  that  city, 
where  it  was  continued  under  that  name. 

The  Starr  Brothers 

After  four  years  spent  in  Ohio  in  the  newspaper  business,  Mr. 
Starr  returned  to  Goshen  in  1882  and  purchased  the  plant  in  which 
he  had  worked  in  previous  years.  He  used  the  same  old  hand  press, 
the  same  old  type  and  furniture,  that  had  done  duty  down  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  preparing  and  issuing  the  first  copy  of  the  News.  But 
soon  a  steam  power  press,  new  type  and  furniture,  were  installed, 
and  within  six  months  the  circulation  of  the  new  paper  showed  a 
marked  increase. 

Coming  from  Hicksville,  Ohio,  in  December,  1883,  where  he 
had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  News  of  that  place,  Martin  V. 
Starr,  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Goshen  Weekly  by  that  name, 
joined  his  abilities  to  those  of  Thomas  A.  Starr,  and  on  the  loth 
of  the  month  named  they  jointly  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Daily. 

In  1884  the  building  at  No.  207  South  Main  Street  was  erected, 
and  with  the  business  office  a  small  stock  of  goods  and  stationery 
was  installed.  Within  a  short  time  the  job  printing  establishment 
of  Starr  Brothers  was  purchased  and  embodied  in  the  newspaper 
plant.  In  1S86  an  addition  to  the  building  was  erected  and  a  book 
bindery  installed,  and  two  years  later  a  second  addition  was  made. 

News  Printing  Company  Incorporated 
On  April  8,  1892,  the  News  Printing  Company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  in  1894  the  Mid-Weekly  was 
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launched.  Up  to  1896,  the  News  was  an  independent  newspaper, 
but  since  that  year  has  been  republican  in  pohtics. 

The  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  News  Printing  Company 
since  it  purchased  the  Times  in  1901,  from  the  Beyerle  Estate,  and 
effected  the  consoHdation  under  the  name  of  the  News-Times,  are  as 
follows :  The  company  occupied  the  building  at  No.  207  South  Main 
Street  until  191 1,  when  it  moved  across  the  street  to  No.  114  into  a 
new  modern  building  erected  expressly  for  its  use.  On  December  12, 
1 914,  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  basement  under  the  News  Book 
Store  caused  a  heavy  loss,  but,  in  rebuilding,  a  more  modern  news- 
paper plant  and  job  printing  office  were  installed  than  those  pre- 
viously in  use.  ■  The  book  store  itself  was  sold  and  moved  else- 
where. 

Thomas  A.  Starr  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business  in  the  late 
'90s  and  Martin  \'.  Starr  was  editor  and  manager  of  the  News 
Printing  Company  for  many  years.  ■  George  W.  Kinnison  has  long 
been  president  of  the  company,  and  his  son,  O.  AI.  Kinnison,  secre- 
tary, and  editor-manager  of  the  business  and  newspaper.  Charles 
E.  Gorham,  the  widely  known  manufacturer,  is  vice  president. 

The  Goshex  Banks 

The  banks  of  Goshen  have  always  been  conservative,  substantial 
and  safe,  and  a  bulwark  to  the  healthful  progress  of  its  business  and 
industries.  That  character  seemed  to  have  been  fixed  by  that 
veteran  of  them  all,  the  Salem  Bank,  which  stood  stanchly  by  its 
paper  in  the  times  when  so  many  of  the  financial  institutions  of 
Indiana  were  finding  it  more  convenient  to  repudiate  their  obliga- 
tions. Besides  the  Salem  Bank,  in  the  order  of  their  establishment, 
are  the  City  National  Bank,  the  State  Bank  of  Goshen  and  the  Elk- 
hart County  Trust  Company. 

The  Salem  Bank 

In  1854  the  Salem  Bank  was  founded  as  a  state  institution  at 
what  is  now  Wakarusa  (then  Salem)  by  John  Cook  and  Thomas 
G.  Harris.  They  conducted  it  as  a  bank  of  issue  until  1863,  when 
it  w^as  taxed  out  of  existence,  as  such,  and  relinquished  its  charter. 
In  that  year  its  business  was  transferred  to  Goshen  and  it  transacted 
business  as  a  private  institution,  under  Mr.  Cook,  for  the  succeeding 
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two  years,  the  location  being  on  the  site  of  the  present  Masonic 
Temple.  In  1865,  John  W.  Irwin,  the  well  known  lawyer  and 
public  man,  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen.  Mile  S.  Hascall  in  the 
purchase  of  the  business  and  good  will  of  the  Salem  Bank  from 
John  Cook.  That  act  accomplished,  ^Mr.  Cook  soon  afterward 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  for  about  a  year  in  the 
flour  commission  business;  he  then  settled  at  Elkhart  and  became 
identified  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city. 

In  1866  Irwin  &  Hascall,  the  new  proprietors,  moved  the  Salem 
Bank  of  Goshen  to  the  location  it  has  since  occupied  on  the  south 
side  of  the  public  square.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Frank  A.  Hascall, 
brother  of  the  general,  and  cashier  these  many  years,  became  identi- 
fied with  the  steady  progress  of  the  bank,  and  he  has  since  been  one 
of  its  stanchest  pillars.  John  H.  Lesh  was  for  a  time  associated 
with  Irwin  &  Hascall  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber.  In  1890  General  Hascall  with- 
drew his  interest  in  the  bank  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago, 
and  for  some  years  after  Air.  Irwin's  death  in  1898  it  was  conducted 
by  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  under  the  direct  management  of  his 
son,  Frank  J.  Irwin.  Anthony  Deahl  is  now  president  of  the  bank, 
and  Frank  A.  Hascall  has  been  its  cashier  for  half  a  century. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Salem  Bank  is  $140,000,  and  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  the  joint  owners  is  over  $1,000,000. 

City  National  Bank 

This  institution,  organized  in  Septemlier,  1S72,  is  the  only 
national  bank  in  Goshen  and  has  always  been  in  that  class.  It  is 
the  city,  county  and  township  repository  and  also  the  United  States 
depository  for  postal  savings.  The  City  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  FI.  H.  Hitchcock  being  its  first  pres- 
ident. He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Defrees, 
A.  L.  Hubbell.  J.  AI.  Latta,  W.  Jack  Latta,  F.  G.  Hubbell  (son  of 
A.  L.),  D.  A.  Sanders  and  I.  O.  Wood.  In  1884  the  capital  of  the 
bank  was  increased  from  $50,000  to  $77,000  and,  in  1902,  to 
$100,000  at  which  it  still  stands.  Its  surplus  amounts  to  $50,000 
and  its  undivided  profits  to  $10,000;  assets,  $650,000,  and  average 
deposits,  $360,000.  The  City  National  has  had  only  four  cashiers : 
Ira  Nash  and  T.  H.  Daily  previous  to  1884;  Charles  J.  Garvin,  from 
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18S4  to  1914,  thirty  years;  and  C.  E.  Cornell,  since  1914.     Another 
record  of  stability. 

The  State  Bank  of  Goshen 

The  bank  above  named  had  its  origin  in  the  Farmers  &  Citizens 
Bank,  organized  in  1874.  It  was  owned  and  operated  by  William  A. 
Thomas,  president,  and  LaPorte  Heefner,  cashier.  In  1892  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  state  bank  under  its  present  name,  since  which  its 
presidents  have  been  LaPorte  Heefner,  Charles  W.  Miller,  Frank 
P.  Abbott  and  Harris  Oppenheim.  David  W.  Neidig  has  continued 
as  cashier  during  its  entire  period  as  a  state  institution.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  Goshen  is  $80,000,  its  surplus 
$10,750,  and  average  deposits,  $275,000. 

Elkhart  County  Trust  Company 

This  was  first  organized  as  the  Elkhart  County  Loan  &  Trust 
Company  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  held  in  April,  1900.  They 
elected  directors,  who,  in  turn,  named  the  following  officers: 
Charles  W.  Miller,  president;  I.  O.  Wood,  first  vice  president;  Lou 
W.  Vail,  second  vice  president ;  D.  W.  Xeidig,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  the  same  month. 
In  May,  1903,  T.  A.  Davis  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
succeed  Mr.  Neidig.  For  the  first  six  years  the  company  was 
located  in  the  State  Bank,  but  in  May,  1906,  purchased  the  Charnley 
Corner,  at  Main  and  Lincoln  streets,  and  remodeled  the  building 
for  its  purposes.  In  the  meantime  the  capital  of  the  company  had 
been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $75,000,  and  in  April  its  name  had 
been  changed  to  its  present  style.  In  ;>.Iay,  a  few  days  after  the 
purchase  of  its  separate  quarters,  new  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows:  Charles  W.  Miller,  president;  Lou  W.  Vail,  first  vice  pres- 
ident: I.  O.  Wood,  second  vice  president;  Daniel  \l.  Bechtel,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Mr.  \'ail  was  elected  president  in  1909  and 
P.  R.  Judkins  in  19 12,  with  Charles  A.  Pooley  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Judkins  in  April,  1914,  Haines 
Egbert,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Pooley  continues  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1914  the  rooms  of 
the  company  were  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  to  care  for  the 
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steady  growth  of  its  business.  Besides  doing  a  commercial  banking 
business,  the  company  conducts  savings,  trust,  investment  and  loan 
departments.  Its  surplus  is  now  $29,500;  its  loans  amount  to 
$469,000  and  deposits  to  $627,000. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

RELIGIOUS,.  CHARITABLE  AND  CULTURAL 

Methodist  and  Baptist  Missionaries — Days  of  the  Metho- 
dist Circuit  Riders — The  First  M.  E.  Church  of  Goshen — 
First  Presbyterian  Church — A  Remarkable  Pastorate 
Record — The  First  Baptist  Church — St.  James  Episcopal 
Church — The  German  M.  E.  Church — Trinity  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  —  First  Reformed  Church  — 
First  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church — Sharith 
Israel — First  Christian  Church — Mennonite  Brethren 
Church — First  Brethren  Churchi — Other  Churches — 
Associated  Charities  of  Goshen — Lodges,  Societies  and 
Clubs — The  Masonic  Bodies — Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  Organiza'j'ions — Knights  of  Pythias — Howell 
Post  No.  90,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — Knights  and 
Ladies  of  the  Maccabees — Modern  Woodmen  of  .Americ.v — 
Other  Fraternities — The  Women's  Clubs. 

The  social,  moral  and  religious  forces  at  Goshen  are  solidly 
marshalled  through  the  activities  of  numerous  churches,  societies 
and  institutions ;  the  history  of  which  constitutes  a  chapter  which 
probably  concerns  more  people  in  the  community  than  any  other 
topic.  In  all  new  American  communities  of  the  past  century,  so 
largely  settled  by  pioneers  from  the  Xew  England  and  old  Middle 
states,  hardly  had  bare  provision  been  made  for  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  body  than  the  emigrant  commenced  to  consider  the  avail- 
able means  of  bringing  the  comforts,  supports  and  inspirations  of 
religion  within  his  reach.  In  that  connection,  the  schools  and 
churches  ran  a  neck-and-neck  race. 

Methodist  and  Baptist  !Mission.\ries 

Itinerant  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  the  first 
agents   of  the  gospel  to  bring  religion  to  the  settlers  of   Elkhart 
284 
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County.  About  the  year  1828  the  Ohio  conferences  of  that  denom- 
ination sent  a  missionary  to  the  St.  Joseph  Country,  but  the  first  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  section  of  that  region  included  within  the 
present  county  was  Isaac  McCoy,  founder  of  the  Baptist  (Carey) 
Mission  at  Niles,  Michigan.  As  he  first  passed  through  the  region, 
and  named  Christiana  Creek,  in  1824,  he  preceded  any  actual 
settlers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Methodist  missionaries  to  effect 
an  organization  of  a  class,  or  a  society. 

Days  of  the  Methodist  Circuit  Riders 

In  1831,  after  quite  a  number  of  settlers  had  become  citizens  of 
the  new  county,  the  Indiana  conference  sent  into  that  region  Nehe- 
miah  GriiTeth,  a  typical  pioneer  circuit  rider,  to  have  charge  of  a 
circuit  which  included  Fort  \Vayne,  Mongoqunon,  Elkhart  Prairie, 
White  Pigeon,  Niles  and  South  Bend.  In  1832  Rev.  Richard  I. 
Robinson  was  sent  to  the  circuit  and  organized  the  church  at  Goshen. 
The  Goshen  Circuit  included  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  preaching 
places,  and  this  organization  continued  until  1852,  when  the  trhurch 
at  Goshen  was  made  a  station  with  a  pastor  of  its  own. 

During  the  circuit  days  the  ministers  shared  in  the  hardships 
that  were  endured  by  most  of  the  people.  Often  the  salary  was 
fixed  at  between  $100  and  $200,  in  addition  to  which  an  allowance 
was  made  of  about  $75  for  fuel,  table  expenses  and  horse  feed.  In 
1849  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  pastor  and  presiding  elder  was 
$345.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  an  unpaid  deficiency  of 
$119.56. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcop.\l  Church  of  Goshen 

The  first  church  was  erected  in  1832  and  located  on  South  Sixth 
Street.  It  was  a  frame  building  forty  feet  square  with  walls  twelve 
feet  high.  The  contract  was  let  to  James  Beck  for  $495  and.  while 
an  unpretentious  edifice,  was  the  largest  church  in  Northern  In- 
diana. It  was  ceiled,  but  not  plastered,  and  furnished  with  benches 
made  of  slabs.  The  class  leader,  or  local  preacher,  was  Aza  Spark- 
lin,  whose  associates  were  William  Waugh  and  Thomas  and  George 
McCullom,  with  their  wives.  Before  the  church  building  was  com- 
pleted, in  1832,  a  Sunday  School  was  organized  and  held  its  sessions 
in  a  log-  cabin. 
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In  1835  a  camp  meeting  was  held  by  the  church  on  the  \'ioIett 
lands  south  of  the  town  which  was  attended  by  people  for  twenty- 
five  miles  around.  In  1840,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  George  M. 
Boyd  a  revival  meeting  was  held  which  resulted  in  150  members 
being  added  to  the  church. 

In  1845  plans  were  made  and  the  contract  was  let  for  a  new 
building,  which  was  erected  on  Main  Street  just  north  of  the  Hotel 
Alderman.  The  trustees  were  Joseph  H.  Defrees,  George  Rumsey, 
Ebenezer  Brown,  John  Darlan,  Asa  H.  Norton,  James  Anderson 
and  Samuel  Murray.  For  over  twenty  years  this  building  served 
the  needs  of  the  congregation,  but  the  growth  of  the  town  and 
increase  of  the  church  membership  made  a  new  church  necessary. 
In  1873  the  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Jefferson 
streets  and  on  October  i6th  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  Rev.  A. 
Marine,  who  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  this  church  delivered 
the  address.  The  panic  made  the  raising  of  money  difficult,  but  on 
January  31,  1875,  the  building  was  completed  and  the  basement 
finished  and  opened  for  worship.  Doctor  Thomas,  of  Chicago, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  After  ^}4  years  the  auditorium 
was  completed,  the  walls  decorated  by  Prof.  Romeo  Berra,  a  pipe 
organ  installed  and  all  debts  paid.  On  June  16,  1878,  the  completed 
building  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill. 

From  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Goshen,  in  1832,  until 
it  became  a  station  with  a  settled  pastor,  in  1852,  the  following  have 
served:  Richard  I.  Robinson  (1832-33),  with  Beswick  and  Phelps  as 
assistants ;  Ball,  Harrison,  McCoole,  Skillman,  Stagg,  Posey,  Stonex, 
Bruce,  Wheeler,  Graham,  George  M.  Boyd,  Samuel  Lamb,  L.  W. 
Monson,  Franklin  Taylor,  Enoch  Holstock  and  D.  F.  Streight. 

Since  Goshen  became  a  station,  the  pastors  of  the  First  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church  have  been:  Revs.  J.  D.  G.  Pettijohn,  September, 
1852-September,  1854;  C.  W.  Miller,  September,  i8s4-September, 
1855;  H.  J.  Meek,  September,  1855-September,  1856;  X.  Green, 
September,  1856-September,  1857 ;  J.  D.  DeMott,  April,  1857-April, 
1859;  N.  Gillam,  April,  1859-April,  1861 ;  Thomas  Comstock,  April, 
1861-April,  1862;  T.  Stabler,  April,  1862-April,  1863;  M.  H.  Men- 
denhall,  April,  1863-April,  1865;  E.  F.  Hasty,  April,  1865-April, 
1867;  George  Newton,  April,  1867-April,  1869;  J.  C.  Mahin,  April, 
1869-April,  1872;  C.  Martindale,  April,  1872-April,  1874;  S.  H. 
Rhodes,  April,  1874-September,  1875;  S.  H.  Rhodes,  April,  1874- 
September,   1875;  A.  W.  Lamport,   September,   1875-ApriI,    1878; 
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N.  H.  Phillips,  April,  1878-April,  1880;  W.  O.  Pierce,  April,  1880- 
April,  1882;  H.  J.  Norris,  April,  1882-April,  1884;  C.  Skinner, 
April,  1884-April,  1887;  H.  N.  Herrick,  April,  1887-September, 
1888;  C.  C.  Albertson,  September,  1888-October,  1892;  W.  H. 
Daniel,  October,  1892-April,  1893;  E.  L.  Semans,  April,  1893- 
April,  1896;  A.  S.  Preston,  April,  1896-April,  1900;  C.  C.  Cissell, 
April,  1900-April,  1903;  AI.  J.  Magor,  April,  1903-October,  1910; 
T.  D.  Stephenson,  October,  1910-April,  1913:  R.  L.  Semans,  April, 
1913— 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Presbyterianism  in  Goshen  comprised 
a  period  of  struggles  and  only  partial  successes.  Very  soon  after 
the  County  of  Elkhart  was  organized  and  Goshen  platted,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  preached  a  sermon  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Irwin 
in  Benton.  In  the  summer  of  1832  the  same  clergyman,  Reverend 
Mr.  Cory,  preached  the  first  Presbyterian  sermon  in  Goshen.  As 
to  the  following  six  years,  neither  tradition  nor  the  public  prints 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  In  1838  a  small  and  insecure 
Presbyterian  organization  of  the  New  School  was  efifected  and  sur- 
vived about  two  years.  Then  came  Rev.  Enoch  Bouton,  a  minister 
and  home  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  For  a  time  he 
held  services  in  the  old  court  house  and  organized  a  small  society, 
mainly  of  the  families  of  Frederick  and  Leonard  Harris  and  Charles 
L.  Murray,  the  last  named  being  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the 
Express. 

In  1842  the  Presbyterians  erected  a  neat  frame  house  of  worship 
on  North  Fifth  Street,  at  the  north  end  of  the  old  [Messick  property. 
The  old  subscription  paper  circulated  to  raise  means  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  is  dated  November  22,  1841,  and  shows  the 
names  of  fifty-three  subscribers.  The  value  of  their  ofiferings  repre- 
cented  $578,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  in  work,  lumber  and 
other  materials.     One  man,  George  Rowell,  gave  a  plow. 

During  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Bouton's  ministry  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  returned  from  that  meeting  with  a  fever  by  which  he 
was  taken  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  After  his  death  the 
church  was  unsupplied  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  when 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  Kedsie,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  faith  located 
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at  Goshen,  supplying  the  pulpit  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 
During  his  ministry  the  Presbyterian  organization  was  abandoned 
and  the  Congregational  form  was  adopted,  and,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  an  itinerant  evangelist — Avery  by  name^he 
membership  was  increased  to  perhaps  forty.  Immediately  follow- 
ing that  period,  that  pastor  accepted  a  call  to  Kalamazoo  and  left 
the  church  vacant,  and  it  remained  so  for  three  years  and  more. 

In  the  spring  of  185 1  Rev.  James  Johnson  came  to  Goshen  from 
Peru,  where  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
supplied  the  pulpits  so  far  as  he  was  able,  with  the  great  burden 
of  constant  sickness  at  his  home,  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  after  which  he  removed  to  Iowa.  During  the 
winter  succeeding  the  church  building  was  unoccupied.  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  that  of  1852,  it  was  given  up  to  a  private  school. 

This  completes  the  story  of  the  precarious  beginnings  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Goshen.  Succeeding  the  death  of  Reverend  Bouton 
no  stable  Presbyterian  organization  existed,  and  even  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  organization  fell  away  after  the  departure  of  Reverend 
Kedzie.  Other  church  organizations  in  Goshen  in  1852  were  the 
Baptist,  which  had  a  small  membership  and  a  minister  but  no  house 
of  worship.  The  Methodist  Church  had  the  largest  membership, 
about  150,  and  what  was  then  considered  the  finest  church  building 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.  It  was  located  at  No.  211  North 
Main  Street.  And  such  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  present  church. 

For  the  succeeding  half  of  a  century  a  history  of  the  church 
is  almost  a  biography  of  its  pastor.  The  last  Saturday  of  October, 
1852,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Vannuys,  a  graduate  of  that  year's  class  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  came  to  Goshen  from  Elk- 
hart by  stage.  He  had  made  an  appointment  with  the  Hon.  Thomas 
G.  Harris  to  preach  the  next  day  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
latter  was  a  citizen  of  prominence  and  a  politician  of  note,  who 
being  so  engrossed  in  the  heat  of  the  troublous  campaign,  then  com- 
ing to  a  close,  when  Gen.  \\'infield  S.  Scott  was  defeated  by  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  who  had  entirely  forgotten  that  he  was  being  depended 
upon  to  arrange  a  service  in  the  little  neglected  church  on  Fifth 
Street.  In  the  morning  he  met  the  young  minister  at  the  church, 
where  the  latter  was  awaiting  a  congregation,  and  after  expressing 
his  deep  regret  for  the  situation,  said  they  would  arrange  a  service 
later  in  the  day.     The  church  was  unfit   for  occupancy,  the  door 
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having  been  left  open,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  that  had  the  freedom 
of  the  streets  had  used  the  room  as  a  sleeping  place,  and  the  walls 
and  benches  had  been  chalk-marked  by  sacrilegious  boys. 

At  the  hour  of  3  that  afternoon  an  audience  assembled  quite 
filling  the  court  room.  It  was  a  room  a  square  of  perhaps  45  or  50 
feet,  the  floor  of  brick  -and  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The 
preacher  occupied  the  judge's  stand.  The  choir,  self  gathered  after 
the  audience  assembled,  was  in  the  stall  of  the  jurymen  at  the  judge's 
left.  The  windows  were  raised  as  it  was  a  warm  Indian  summer 
afternoon,  and  a  good  number  of  people  were  at  and  around  the 
windows  listening.     Such  was  the  humble  start  of  the  church. 

The  following  week  a  meeting  was  held  by  a  number  of  people 
inclined  to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  a 
proposition  that  if  Mr.  Vannuys  would  remain  and  preach  as  their 
minister  they  would  set  about  at  once  the  putting  of  the  church 
building  in  order  for  occupancy.  And  before  the  week  was  ended 
they  began  the  work.  They  put  a  new  roof  upon  the  church,  put  a 
second  coat  of  plaster  upon  the  walls — they  had  had  but  one — took 
out  two  doors  of  the  front  and  put  in  a  central  one  covered  by  an 
outside  vestibule  and  built  the  first  stay  of  a  tower.  They  re- 
moved the  rough  benches  and  put  in  pews,  nicely  grained,  and  fin- 
ished it  up  a  neat  and  handsome  room.  The  same  pulpit  remained ; 
it  had  been  built  by  Rev.  Johnson's  own  hands.  By  the  Christmas 
of  that  year  the  work  was  completed  and  the  building  consecrated  to 
worship. 

All  that  winter  services  were  held  in  the  little  church.  When 
spring  came  there  came  with  it  talk  of  an  organization.  On  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1853,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  church  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  the  preceding  Sunday,  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  religion.  There  were  fourteen  present,  all  but 
three  of  whom  belonged  to  the  old  congregation.  After  devotional 
services  beginning  with  the  hymn  of  invocation,  "Come  Holy  Spirit," 
and  the  full  and  free  interchange  of  views,  it  was  "Resolved  that  we 
now  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian 
church."  The  following  persons,  all  of  whom  had  been  previously 
in  connection  with  the  church  here  or  elsewhere,  entered  into  cov- 
enant :  Charles  L.  Murray  and  Ann  M.,  his  wife ;  James  R.  McCord 
and  Eliza,  his  wife;  S.  F.  Abbott  and  Lois,  his  wife;  Joseph  D. 
Devor  and  Martha,  his  wife;  Robert  Lowry  Sr. ;  Lee  Sanderson, 
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Orrin   Curtis,    Matilda   Barnes,   Marcia    M.    Harris   and   Margaret 
M.  Miller. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Ruling  elders :  Robert 
Lowry,  Sr.,  James  R.  McCord  and  Orrin  Curtis ;  deacons :  Joseph 
D.  Devor  and  Lee  Sanderson ;  trustees :  Charles  L.  Murray,  Orrin 
Curtis  and  Thomas  G.  Harris.  Rev.  Hervey  L.  Vannuys  was 
chosen   pastor. 

The  organization  was  christened  as  "The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Goshen."  On  March  26,  the  second  Sunday  following, 
the  organization.  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan  came  from  Constantine,  admin- 
istered the  Lord's  Supper  and  ordained  the  deacons  previously 
elected  and  Elders  Lowry  and  McCord,  Mr.  Curtis  declining  to 
serve  as  he  lived  on  a  farm  and  could  not  give  the  duties  the  re- 
quired attention.  The  i6th  of  June  following  the  Lake  Presbytery 
met  in  Goshen,  organized  and  enrolled  the  church  and  ordained  and 
installed  the  pastor.  The  church  so  organized  and  started  on  its 
way  of  public  blessing  and  benefaction  has  had  a  continuous  growth 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  has  been  a  power  in  the  com- 
munity whose  strength  and  extent  can  never  be  reckoned  in  its  full- 
ness until  that  day  when  the  books  of  all  of  us  are  balanced. 

David  G.  Lowry,  a  son  of  Elder  Robert  Lowry,  Sr.,  was  the  first 
member  taken  into  the  church;  this  was  March  26,  1853.  About  the 
same  time  Miss  Sophia  McClure  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Clark  were  taken 
in  as  members.  A  little  later  Mrs.  ]\Iary  Stevens  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Ramsey  and  wife  came  from  Indianapolis  and  presented  their  letters, 
and  still  later  Mrs.  Jane  McCabe,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lowry,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lowry,  Mrs.  Amanda  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Orrin  Curtis  and  Anthea 
Abbott  united  with  the  church.  All  these  accessions  occurred  be- 
fore the  month  of  March  elapsed,  so  that  the  new-born  church  com- 
menced its  active  life  with  a  membership  of  twenty-seven. 

About  i860  the  membership  had  outgrown  the  small  building 
erected  almost  twenty  years  before  and  to  get  larger  and  modern 
quarters  the  trustees  sold  the  old  church  to  Fred  Jackson  for  $750 
and  later  purchased  the  lot  on  Market  Street,  now  Lincoln  Avenue, 
where  the  present  church  stands.  Fred  Jackson  sold  the  old  church 
to  Adam  Yeakel,  who  moved  it  to  its  present  location  on  South 
Fifth  Street,  where  it  is  now  in  use  as  their  place  of  worship  by  the 
congregation  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Turned  about,  a 
steeple  added,  stained  glass  windows  replacing  plain  glass,  it  is  yet 
the  same  as  when  put  in  order  back  in  the  fall  of  1852. 
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The  present  structure  was  built  in  1861  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000.  John  Werner  laid  the  foundation  and  superintended  the 
brick  work.  What  difficulties  must  have  been  encountered  and 
overcome  during  this  time  of  building  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
members  of  this  day,  though  fully  realized  then.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  war  and  it  is  marvelous  to  think  of  such  a  great 
work  going  on  amid  the  alarms  and  chaos  of  that  nation-rending 
contest.  It  is  related  that  while  the  masons  were  placing  stone  the 
pastor  procured  copies  of  a  newspaper  and  read  them  dispatches 
about  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  then  in  progress.  It  is  a  wonder  one 
stone  could  be  laid  straight  upon  another  during  the  telling  of  such 
momentous  news.  However  it  was  done  and  its  cornerstone  duly 
laid. 

A  Remarkable  Pastorate  Record 

In  October,  1877,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Doctor  Van- 
nuys'  pastorate  of  the  Goshen  Church  was  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately observed  by  the  members  of  the  society  and  the  general  public; 
likewise  the  fortieth  anniversary  in  1892  and  the  fiftieth,  in  1902. 
In  June,  1903,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  active  pastorate  by  his 
nephew,  Rev.  E.  A.  Vannuys  while  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
church  became  pastor  emeritus.  Doctor  Vannuys  passed  to  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  Christian  on  the  17th  of  February,  191 1. 

The  church  was  remodeled  in  1900  and  a  parsonage  erected  in 
191 1.  The  present  membership  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
still  served  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Vannuys,  is  about  525. 

The  First  Baptist  Church 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  the  third  church  to  be  permanently 
organized  in  Goshen,  and  was  established  by  eight  ladies  in  1858. 
The  edifice  now  occupied,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Sixth 
streets,  was  completed  in  1876,  and,  with  the  parsonage  and  grounds, 
covers  half  a  block.  The  church  society  is  active  both  at  home  and 
in  the  foreign  fields.  As  to  the  latter  feature  of  its  work,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  has  sent  two  of  its  members  abroad,  ]\Irs.  Nora 
Yates  Turner  and  Mrs.  Inez  Ulery  McGuire.  Rev.  C.  Agers  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  pastors  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  For  the 
past  thirty-five  years  the  following  have  been  in  service :  Rev.  J.  M. 
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Whitehead,  from  ]\Iarch,  1881,  to  December,  1884;  Rev.  Wilson 
Whitney,  May,  1885-September,  1887;  Rev.  John  Heritage,  Novem- 
ber, 1887-June,  1890;  Rev.  C.  V.  Northrop,  July,  1890-March, 
1892;  Rev.  S.  M.  Cramblet,  July,  1892-May,  1897;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Pearce,  November,  1897-March,  1903;  Rev.  J.  V.  Fradenburg, 
May,  1903-September,  1907;  Rev.  Eugene  Neubauer,  November, 
1907-December,  1908;  Rev.  S.  L.  Roberts,  February,  1909-June, 
1910;  Rev.  A.  D.  Berry,  July,  1910-November,  1913;  Rev.  H. 
Robert  Smith,  since  April,  1914.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  about  300. 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church 

The  parish  was  organized  on  Easter  Monday,  March  26,  1859. 
Its  first  officers  were:  George  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  senior  warden; 
Hedley  Earde,  junior  warden ;  William  B.  Martin,  Charles  E.  Law- 
rence, Chance  W.  Stevens,  Charles  B.  Alderman,  Philip  M.  Henkel, 
John  Graham,  and  George  Howell,  vestrymen.  These  officers  were 
among  the  principal  incorporators.  Rev.  H.  M.  Thompson  was 
called  to  preach  every  other  Sunday  on  July  11,  1859.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Foster  was  the  first  resident  rector  and  while  the  parish  was  under 
his  charge,  in  1861,  the  present  house  of  worship  was  completed. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  greatly  improved  as  to  interior  furnish- 
ings and  decorations.  The  rectory  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  M.  Latta,  the  deed  of  transfer  being  presented  to  the  vestry 
in  April,  1887.  In  May,  igoo,  the  pipe  organ  was  installed.  Since 
the  rectorate  of  Doctor  Foster,  the  following  have  served  the  par- 
ish: Rev.  S.  D.  Pulford,  Rev.  C.  C.  Tate,  Rev.  R.  C.  Wall,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Wildman,  Rev.  Richard  Totten,  Rev.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Boxer,  Rev.  S.  C.  Orpen.  Rev.  W.  W.  Raymond,  Rev.  S.  Roose- 
velt, Rev.  J.  B.  Mead,  Rev.  Charles  T.  Stout,  Rev.  E.  B.  Stockton, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Goodman,  Rev.  Edgar  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  J.  V.  Fraden- 
burg, Rev.  Edward  L.  Roland  and  Rev.  L.  T.  Scofield.  Mr.  Roland 
served  as  rector  from  1906  to  1914,  and  Mr.  Scofield  has  been  in 
charge  since  the  latter  year.  The  membership  of  the  parish  is 
about  150. 

The  German   Methodist   Episcopal  Church 

The  Gemian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Goshen  was  organ- 
ized in  1S59  by  Rev.   F.  Ruff,  at  that  time  stationed  at  Kendall- 
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ville.  The  society  occupied  rooms  in  the  EvangeHcal  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  rented  of  the  Swedenborgians  until  1864, 
when  a  small  brick  structure  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Purl  streets.  In  1874  a  larger  church  was  built  and  the  society  sold 
the  older  structure  to  the  English  Evangelical  Lutherans,  but  after- 
ward reoccupied  the  edifice  which  it  had  originally  erected  and 
which  had  been  remodeled  by  the  Lutherans.  Among  the  pastors 
who  have  served  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  be 
named  Rev.  J.  Weidman,  Rev.  John  Straush,  Rev.  John  Bodiner, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Nagler,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lentz,  Rev.  W.  P.  Rueckheim 
and  Rev.  A.  C.  Bauer,  who  is  still  pastor. 

St.  John's  C.\tholic  Church 

The  parish  of  St.  John's  was  founded  by  the  missionary  priests 
of  Notre  Dame,  Rt.  Rev.  Julian  Benoit,  V.  G.,  being  the  first  priest 
to  visit  Goshen.  He  said  mass  for  the  early  Irish  and  German 
pioneers  in  the  old  courthouse,  and  in  private  residences  in  the 
early  '40s.  Other  priests  who  followed  Father  Benoit  in  missionary 
visits  were  Rev.  Alexander  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Sorin,  C.  S.  C,  and  Rev.  Henry  Vincent  Schaefer. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  church  in  i860  was  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Henry  Vincent  Schaefer,  who  had  charge  of  Avilla  and  its 
missions.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Holz  from  i860 
to  1861.  Following  Father  Holz  the  church  was  attended  by  Rev. 
A.  B.  Oechtering,  Rev.  Fathers  Duehmig  and  Storr  and  others, 
and  Rev.  H.  Meissner  became  the  resident  pastor  from  1868  until 
the  spring  of  187 1.  Rev.  J.  H.  Quinlan  of  Elkhart  and  Rev.  M.  F. 
Noll  attended  the  congregation  after  Father  Meissner's  time,  and 
Rev.  H.  A.  Boeckelmann  was  resident  pastor  from  1878  to  1880. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Kroeger,  now  of  Logansport,  was  resident  pastor  from 
1880  to  1887;  Rev.  Adam  Buchheit  from  1887  to  1889,  and  Rev. 
S.  M.  Yenn,  from  1889  to  1900;  Rev.  F.  A.  King,  and  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hogan  from  September,  1902,  to  February,  1903;  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitz- 
patrick  from  1903  to  1907;  Rev.  L.  A.  Eberle,  from  1907  to  191 1, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  Chesterton  and  succeeded  by  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Gustave  Hottenroth. 

Father  Hottenroth  began  his  work  at  Goshen,  in  July,  191 1,  his 
charge  including  a  mission  at  Millersburg,  embracing  400  souls. 
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The  first  school  building  of  St.  John's  parish  was  erected  in  1867 
and  lay  teachers  were  in  charge.  In  1881  Rev.  A.  J.  Kroeger  com- 
pleted a  substantial  brick  house  west  of  the  church  and  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross  were  engaged  as  teachers.  Its  attendance  is  now  about 
eighty. 

Trinity  Evangelic.vl  Lutheran  Church 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1861,  the  Lutherans  of  Goshen  who 
were  interested  in  effecting  an  organization  assembled  at  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church  and  formed  the  First  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  They  called  Rev.  M.  M.  Bartholomew  to  the  pastorate, 
the  enterprise  being  assisted  by  the  Lutheran  congregations  in 
Benton  and  Harrison  townships.  In  1862  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  was  purchased  and  moved  to  a  lot  on  South  Fifth  Street 
near  Purl,  where,  after  being  considerably  improved,  it  was  dedi- 
cated as  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  August  24,  1862.  A  parson- 
age was  erected  on  Sixth  and  Purl ;  the  one  now  occupied  was  com- 
pleted in  1904.  At  first  the  preaching  was  only  in  English,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  not  a  few  of  the  members  wished  a  por- 
tion of  the  services  to  be  conducted  in  German.  As  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew was  not  a  master  of  that  language,  he  resigned  in  favor 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  Weber  in  1866.  Since  that  year  the  church  has 
been  a  bi-lingual  institution,  using  both  languages  interchangeably. 
In  1875  the  portion  of  the  congregation  which  desired  all  the  ser\-ices 
in  English  founded  a  separate  church,  and  thj  Benton  congregation 
parted  company  with  the  mother  body  later.  The  congregation  in 
Harrison  Township  remained  with  the  original  organization. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Bartholomew  was  followed  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Weber 
in  1866,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  Schmogrow  in  1872,  the 
last  named  serving  until  the  first  split  in  the  original  church  in  1875. 
Since  that  division  the  pastors  of  Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran 
have  been:  Rev.  George  Harter,  1876-82;  Rev.  George  A.  Harter, 
1882-3;  Rev.  S.  Baechler,  1883-8;  Rev.  M.  F.  Lauffer,  1888-91; 
Rev.  J.  Humberger,  1891-2;  Rev.  A.  H.  Feldman,  1892-4;  Rev.  J. 
F.  Mueller,  1894-7;  Rev.  C.  E.  Clessler.  1898-1907;  Rev.  Carl  F. 
Betz,  1908-09;  Rev.  A.  L.  Burmann.  1901-12;  Rev  W.  A.  F.  Grimm, 
1912-14;  Rev.  J.  H.  Schmidt,  since  1915.  The  present  membership 
of  the  church  is  about  165. 
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First  Reformed  Church 

On  September  20,  1875,  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Goshen 
was  organized  by  Rev.  E.  R.  WilHard,  with  the  following  charter 
members :  John  F.  Kitson,  Jacob  Pfeiffer,  Solomon  Sarbaugh,  Eliz- 
abeth Sarbaugh,  George  N.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cunningham,  Jonas 
Frantz,  Mrs.  Bertha  Fisher,  Luella  Christman,  Sarah  A.  Sarbaugh 
and  A.  S.  Leib.  In  January,  1876,  the  old  Methodist  Church  on 
North  Main  Street  was  purchased  and  remodeled,  its  dedication 
occurring  in  March  of  that  year.  At  the  same  time  Rev.  W.  H. 
Zeigler  commenced  his  pastorate,  which  continued  until  February, 
1881.  Since  that  time  the  successive  pastors  have  been  as  follows: 
Rev.  A.  K.  Zartman,  July  1881-July,  1888;  Rev.  H.  S.  Gekeler, 
April,  1889-fall  of  1890;  Rev.  I.  S.  Hahn,  April,  1891-October, 
1891;  Rev.  B.  B.  Royer,  June,  1893-January,  1899;  Rev.  N.  B. 
Mathes,  May,  1899-January,  1909;  Rev.  C.  K.  Staudt,  July,  1909- 
September,  1912;  Rev.  W.  W.  Foust,  March,  1913,  up  to  the 
present.  The  substantial  brick  church  occupied  by  the  society  was 
erected  in  1893.     The  present  membership  is  about  285. 

First  English  Evangelical  Luther.\n  Church 

This  church  was  organized  by  those  members  of  the  old  Trinity 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  who  desired  to  have  its  services  con- 
ducted entirely  in  the  English  language.  The  organization  was 
formally  effected  January  27,  1876,  under  the  name  of  the  First 
English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Elders,  John  Shoup  and  Christian  Bartholomew; 
deacons,  A.  Miller  and  H.  E.  Tiedeman ;  trustees,  J.  C.  Beck,  L.  E. 
Bartholomew  and  Morgan  Butler;  secretary,  J.  S.  Simon;  treasurer, 
C.  D.  Tiedeman.  In  February,  1876,  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  corner  of  East  Purl  and  South  Fifth  streets,  was  rented 
and  subsequently  purchased.  The  building  was  twice  remodeled  and 
in  1894  an  exchange  of  properties  with  the  German  Methodists  was 
effected  by  which  the  English  Lutheran  Church  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  larger  building  which  they  have  since  occupied  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Madison  streets.  The  present  membership  of 
the  church  is  165. 

From  the  organization  of  the  First  English  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  to  the  present,  the  successive  pastors  have  been:  Rev.  L.  M. 
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C.  Weicksel,  February,  1876-June,  1882;  Rev.  J.  G.  M.  Hursh, 
October,  1882-June,  1884;  Rev.  J.  N.  Burnett,  December  1884- 
October,  1889;  Rev.  M.  S.  Waters,  April,  1890-April,  1893; 
Rev.  W.  R.  Swickard,  July,  1893-April,  1894;  Rev.  J.  A.  Leas,  April, 
1894-March,  1896;  Rev.  William  Evans,  June,  1896-March,  1898; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Anda,  November,  1898-September,  1902 ;  Rev.  George  P. 
Kabele,  May,  1903-August,  1904 ;  Rev.  Luther  J.  Hogshead,  June, 
1905-November,  1906;  Rev.  Luther  J.  Smith,  May,  1907-August, 
1 91 5;  and  Rev.  D.  F.  Bement,  who  recently  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate. 

Shaeith  Israel 

The  Jewish  congregation  of  Sharith  Israel  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 3,  1878,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  residence  of  Jacob  Mich, 
and  N.  Caminsky  was  elected  its  first  president.  The  old  Baptist 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Sixth  streets,  was  at  once 
purchased  and  converted  into  a  synagogue,  wherein  were  held  the 
first  services  of  Sharith  Israel  on  the  fall  festivals  of  the  year  1878 
(5,638).  Rev.  J.  H.  Cohns  officiated.  Soon  afterward  the  building 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  on  South  Third  Street  and  im- 
proved. In  1887  the  Sharith  Israel  Cemetery  was  opened  by  the 
congregation,  and  in  1899  a  new  synagogue  was  completed.  It  was 
dedicated  on  New  Year's  eve  of  that  year  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Ehrenreich, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Harris  Weinstein,  the  rabbi  in  charge.  Mr.  Wein- 
stein  has  been  pastor  of  the  congregation  since  August,  1881. 

First  Christian  Church 

The  First  Christian  Church  of  Goshen  was  organized  March  26, 
1886,  in  the  building  then  known  as  the  Coliseum.  The  organiza- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-five  charter  members,  was  effected  after 
revival  meetings  held  by  Rev.  Reason  Davis.  Among  those  of  the 
original  enrolment  were  Messrs.  Solomon  Ulery,  V.  R.  Miller, 
Frank  Burns,  O.  S.  Compton,  James  Alford,  Wilson  Butts  and 
John  N.  Perry,  and  Mesdames  C.  J.  Swart,  Frank  Miller,  Wysong, 
Minnie  and  Frank  Alford,  Etta  Perry  and  Roy  Miller.  Rev.  V.  R. 
Miller  was  chairman  and  O.  S.  Crompton,  secretary,  at  the  time  of 
organization.  Of  the  first  trustees,  Frank  Bums  and  Solomon 
Ulery  still  remain  active  members  of  the  church.    The  building  now 
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occupied  by  the  First  Christian  Church  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1886  and  completed  in  the  following  fall.  Serving  the  church 
as  pastors  after  Rev.  Reason  Davis  were:  Rev.  J.  J.  Copeland, 
Rev.  Peter  Winebrenner,  Rev.  David  Hidy,  ^ev.  V.  R.  Miller, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Parker,  Rev.  George  E.  Hicks,  Rev.  W.  W.  Stuart, 
Rev.  G.  R.  Hammond,  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Minton. 
Mr.  Minton  has  been  in  charge  since  1910.  The  church  which  num- 
bers nearly  250  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Eel  River  Christian 
Conference.  A  magnificent  building  is  being  planned  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  now  in  use. 

Mennonite  Brethren  Church 

The  Goshen  congregation  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ 
was  organized  in  1892  by  Elder  Daniel  Brenneman.  In  1894  the 
society  purchased  the  site  for  a  church  building  on  North  Ninth 
Street,  where  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Elder  John  Krupp.  The  local  church,  which  has  an  active  mem- 
bership of  over  100,  supports  a  rescue  mission.  The  pastors  of  the 
congregation  have  been  Elders  D.  Brenneman,  John  Krupp,  H.  S. 
Cressman,  D.  Brenneman,  Jr.,  H.  F.  Beck,  W.  J.  Ressler,  J.  J.  Hos- 
tetler,  David  Hygerna,  W.  H.  Moore,  W.  J.  Huffman,  F.  A.  Holder- 
man,  Albert  Taylor  and  S.  Bartlett. 

First  Brethren   Church 

The  First  Brethren  Church  of  Goshen  was  founded  in  1897,  and 
the  organization  effected  under  Rev.  W.  D.  Furry  and  C.  D.  Yoder. 
Following  Mr.  Furry  were  Rev.  J.  R.  Keller,  who  served  two  years; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Rench,  eleven  years;  Rev.  E.  D.  Burnworth,  one  year; 
and  Rev.  J.  L.  Kimmel,  the  present  incumbent,  three  years.  The 
church  building  occupied  by  the  society  was  completed  in  1902  and 
enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1908.  The  church  has  a  membership 
of  500. 

Other  Churches 

St.  Mark's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  originally  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  last  pastor  of  which  was 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pascal],  who  is  still  living  in  Goshen.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  J.  Cook  Graham. 
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Although  the  Wells  Memorial  Lutheran  Church  (with  a  house 
of  worship,  comer  of  Third  and  Oak  Ridge),  is  still  ahve,  it  does 
not  hold  regular  meetings  and  has  no  settled  pastor. 

Associated  Charities  of  Goshen 

Closely  identified  with  the  activities  of  the  churches,  lodges  and 
clubs  of  Goshen,  as  well  as  with  all  individuals  who  desire  to 
alleviate  suffering  in  the  most  practical  and  effective  ways,  is  the 
Associated  Charities,  an  organization  of  comparatively  recent  for- 
mation. It  was  formed,  through  a  combination  of  such  elements, 
in  January,  1912,  with  Rev.  Father  E.  L.  Roland,  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  as  president  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Mummert,  as  secre- 
tary. Since  1913,  Dr.  C.  O.  Dobson  has  ser%'ed  as  president  of  the 
association  and  the  following  as  secretaries :  Miss  Minnie  Wilden, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hartzler  and  Mrs.  William  Willhide.  The  primal  aims 
of  the  Associated  Charities  are  to  relieve  want  and  suffering,  to 
put  a  stop  to  house-to-house  begging,  to  prevent  fraudulent  appeals 
and  duplications,  and  to  protect  charitably  inclined  people.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  with  a  chairman  and  an  assistant 
chairman  for  each  district,  and  they,  in  turn,  report  to  the  visiting 
nurse  (now  Miss  Elizabeth  Niswander)  and  cooperate  with  her  in 
the  work  of  investigating  the  worthy  poor.  Clothing  and  supplies 
are  distributed  from  the  store-room  at  the  office  of  the  visiting  nurse. 
The  Associated  Charities  cooperates  with  the  trustees  and  prevents 
duplications,  also  temporary  help  often  prevents  many  from  be- 
coming township  charges. 

Lodges,  Societies  and  Clubs 

As  the  county  seat,  without  serious  danger  of  dispossession, 
Goshen  has  always  been  a  prominent  center  of  social,  benevolent 
and  literary  activities.  There  are  no  cities  of  her  size  in  Indiana 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  more  cultured,  and  whose  people  are  more 
progressive  or  practical  in  such  uplifting  movements. 

Among  the  secret  and  benevolent  orders,  the  Masons  and  the 
Odd  Fellows  have  been  longest  in  the  field,  their  organizations  cover- 
ing the  Biblical  span  of  "good  old  age,''  three  score  years  and  ten. 
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The  Masonic  Bodies 

Goshen  Lodge  No.  12,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  granted 
dispensation  September  14,  1844;  organized  September  30,  1844, 
and  its  charter  granted  May  29,  1845.  In  the  following  month  its 
first  officers  were  elected,  viz. :  Ebenezer  Brown,  W.  M. ;  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis,  S.  W. ;  A.  Skinner,  I.  W. ;  James  H.  Barnes,  treasurer ;  E.  D. 
Chamberlain,  secretary.  A  second  lodge  was  organized  in  Goshen 
as  Fravel  Lodge  No.  306,  in  1862,  and  the  two  lodges  were  consoli- 
dated in  1886.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  Lodge 
No.  12  was  the  service  of  E.  G.  Chamberlain  as  secretary  for  fifty- 
two  years,  from  the  date  of  the  charter  in  1845  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1897.  The  worshipful  masters  of  Goshen  Lodge  No.  12 
have  been  Azel  Skinner,  Ebenezer  Brown,  Erastus  W.  H.  Ellis 
(1846-59),  Elbridge  G.  Chamberlain  (1848-58),  L.  Brooks  Parmley, 
Robert  Lowry,  Robert  D.  Jillson,  Henry  G.  Hale,  Joseph  H.  Defrees, 
John  W.  Hagans,  Edward  J.  Wood,  Albert  S.  Blake,  George  W. 
Gibbon,  Milo  S.  Hascall,  Samuel  F.  Eisenhour,  Ruel  M.  Johnson, 
John  B.  Walk  (1877-92),  Aaron  S.  Zook  (1884-96),  Moses  M. 
Bartholomew,  Frank  D.  Finney.  William  C.  Johnson,  Lincoln  H. 
Beyerle,  Will  C.  Peters,  Edwin  H.  Dunning,  Israel  O.  Wood,  Fer- 
man  B.  Learning,  William  C.  Chamley,  Harry  V.  Brown,  Walter  C. 
Ellis,  Thomas  A.  Davis,  Harris  Weinstein,  Dwight  H.  Hawks, 
John  A.  Carmien,  Burt  Cripe,  Earl  C.  Cissell,  Adrian  D.  Berry, 
J.  Dana  Cramer,  S.  T.  Hazen  and  Arthur  E.  Dewey.  Besides  the 
worshipful  master,  the  chief  elective  officers  of  the  lodge  now  serv- 
ing are  as  follows:  Alpha  E.  Moseley,  S.  W. ;  Wesley  Reames, 
J.  W. ;  David  W.  Neidig,  treasurer;  Harris  Weinstein,  secretary. 
The  present  membership  is  about  220. 

The  heads  of  Fravel  Lodge  No.  306  were :  Moses  M.  Bartholo- 
new  (1862-66,  1884-86),  Henry  C.  Miltenberger,  Henry  Warren, 
William  A.  Woods,  Warren  H.  Thomas,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
Thomas  H.  Daily,  John  A.  Carmien,  William  H.  Miller,  Wells  W. 
Ward  and  Henry  V.  Curtis. 

Goshen  Chapter  No.  45,  R.  A.  M.,  was  chartered  May  23,  i860, 
with  E.  W.  H.  Ellis  as  high  priest.  He  served  in  that  office  from 
i860  to  1862,  in  1865  and  1868,  and  from  1 868  to  1876;  John  B. 
Walk  in  1880,  1881  and  1886,  and  from  the  last  named  year  until 
1890,  and  Edwin  H.  Dunning  in  1895  and  1894,  and  from  the  latter 
year  until  1897.     In  1863  Doctor  Ellis  served  as  grand  high  priest 
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of  the  state;  Colley  A.  Foster  held  that  office  in  1851  and  1852. 
The  following  served  as  high  priest  of  the  chapter  from  one  to  three 
years :  Robert  Lowry.  William  B.  Martin,  Melvin  B.  Hascall,  John 
Ginter,  Henry  Warren,  Charles  B.  Alderman,  James  R.  Howell, 
Josiah  W.  Kronk,  Charles  B.  Harris,  Aaron  S.  Zook,  Frank  D. 
Finney,  William  H.  Chamley,  Edward  Conner,  John  A.  Carmien, 
Harry  V.  Brown,  Lincoln  H.  Beyerle,  Thomas  A,  Davis,  Dwight  H. 
Hawks,  Frank  H.  Wilcox,  George  W.  Herr  and  Mark  Coggan.  The 
chapter  as  now  organized,  has  a  membership  of  ninety-five,  with 
the  following  officers :  Mark  Coggan,  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  A.  S.  Zook, 
E.  K. ;  Fred  O.  Thiers,  E.  S.;  William  H.  Chamley,  treasurer; 
Harris  Weinstein,  secretary. 

Bashor  Council  Xo.  15,  R.  &  S.  M.,  received  its  charter  June  19, 
1861,  and  its  illustrious  masters  have  been  as  follows:  Colley  A. 
Foster,  1861-63 ;  Erastus  W.  H.  Ellis,  1870-75 ;  Ruel  M.  Johnson, 
1876;  Henry  Warren,  1877-79;  John  K.  Mulholland,  1880;  John  B. 
Walk,  1881 ;  Edwin  H.  Dunning,  1882-90;  Frank  D.  Finney,  1891- 
97;  Dwight  H.  Hawks,  1898-1903;  William  H.  Charnley,  1904-06; 
Harry  V.  Brown,  1907-09,  191 1  ;  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1910;  Harry  V. 
Brown,  1912-16.  Mr.  Dunning  served  as  illustroius  grand  master 
of  the  state  in  1892,  and  Mr.  Hawks  in  1907.  Bashor  Council  has 
a  membership  of  about  seventy. 

Goshen  Commandery  No.  50,  K.  T.,  was  granted  a  dispensation 
by  Charles  Goltra,  grand  commander.  May  28,  1904,  and  chartered 
May  II,  1905.  Its  eminent  commanders  have  been  Dwight  H. 
Hawks,  William  H.  Charnley,  Leon  B.  Slaughter,  Lincoln  H. 
Beyerle,  William  O.  Vallette,  Henry  V.  Brown,  Thomas  A.  Davis 
and  Frank  D.  Finney.    Mr.  Davis  now  holds  the  most  exalted  post. 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  is  also  represented  as  a  Masonic 
body  at  Goshen. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Org.xnizations 

Elkhart  County  Lodge  No.  34  was  instituted  April  20,  1846,  in 
the  jury  room  of  the  old  court  house,  its  charter  members  being 
E.  M.  Chamberlain,  J.  H.  Barnes,  C.  S.  Cole,  Samuel  Simonton,  Jr., 
and  J.  S.  Brown.  The  first  officers  were :  E.  M.  Chamberlain,  N.  G. : 
L.  G.  Harris,  V.  G. :  Sam  Simonton,  Jr.,  secretary ;  Charles  S.  Dole, 
treasurer.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  was  dedicated  June  15,  1870. 
As  now  constituted,  the  lodge  has  a  membership  of  210,  with  the 
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following  officers :   R.  E.  Elliott,  N.  G. ;  W.  W.  Poyser,  V.  G. ;  D.  J. 
Troyer,  R.  S. ;  E.  E.  Shoup,  F.  S. ;  George  W.  Rule,  treasurer. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have  also  an  encampment  (79)  organized  in 
August,  1866,  and  Daughters  of  Rebekah  Lodge  (356)  instituted  in 
April,  1891.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welker  was  the  first  past  grand  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Douglas  the  first  noble  grand.  The  present  member- 
ship of  the  Rebekah  Lodge  is  over  220,  with  Mrs.  Adolph  Winkle 
as  past  grand  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Shoemaker  as  noble  grand. 

Knights  of  Pythias 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  are  third  in  age  of  the  local  orders, 
Calanthe  Lodge  No.  41  having  been  organized  since  November  5, 
1873,  when  it  was  instituted  by  Grand  R.  and  C.  S.  Charles  P. 
Carty.  The  lodge  is  strong  and  still  growing,  and  among  the 
chancellors  largely  responsible  for  its  progress  have  been  R.  M. 
Johnson,  W.  A.  Whippy,  W.  H.  :\Iiller,  E.  L.  Barlow,  R.  C. 
Minnich,  P.  Conrad,  M.  E.  Meader,  L.  J.  Miller,  G.  W.  Rich,  J.  M. 
Gowing,  G.  E.  Bowser,  R.  E.  C.  Chatten,  E.  E.  Drake,  J.  A.  Beane, 
H.  C.  Wilson,  G.  B.  Slate,  D.  D.  F.  Fitch,  J.  A.  Arthur,  H.  N. 
Wider,  L.  B.  Slaughter,  G.  W.  Ellis,  E.  J.  England,  J.  V.  Morrice, 
F.  B.  Learning,  C.  G.  Sims,  M.  E.  Wilson,  H.  H.  Beers,  Arthur 
Estes,  E.  A.  Dausman,  John  Snobarger  and  Joel  P.  Hawks. 

Company  No.  11,  Uniformed  Rank,  was  organized  June  i.  1883, 
but  is  now  disbanded.  Goshen  Temple  No.  329  Rathbone  Sisters, 
the  ladies'  auxiliary,  was  organized  in  July,  1900. 

Howell  Post  No.  rp.  G.  A.  R. 

The  great  patriotic  order,  which  grew  out  of  the  Civil  war, 
mustered  the  Goshen  post  mentioned  on  August  16,  1882;  named  in 
honor  of  Charles  W.  Howell.  The  charter  members  of  the  post 
were  Charles  E.  Thompson,  William  R.  Ellis,  L.  S.  Haney,  C.  C. 
Carmien,  M.  B.  Hascall,  Jerome  Allen,  J.  Charles  Maywold,  Harry 
M.  Dean,  E.  L.  Billings,  Orrin  Watts,  Reuben  Lutz,  James  D.  Foster, 
William  Stover,  James  Hatfield,  C.  D.  Sherwin,  George  W.  Rich, 
James  R.  Howell,  James  M.  Barnes,  John  A.  Roach,  William  H. 
Newell,  Eli  Davis,  Frank  Reith,  Samuel  P.echtel,  Elihu  R.  Biggs, 
Josiah  W.  Kronk,  ^L  L.  Addler  and  William  H.  Welker.  H.  M. 
Dean  was  the  first  commander.    With  the  passage  of  the  years  and 
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decrees  of  nature  the  membership  of  the  post  has  gradually  de- 
creased, but  those  of  the  old  soldiers  who  are  spared  are  knit 
together  the  closer  with  the  thinning  of  their  ranks.  James  Gamett 
is  the  present  post  commander. 

The  Women's  Relief  Corps  (Howell  Xo.  32)  was  organized  in 
March,  1886. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  AL\ccabees 

Maccabeeism  is  unusually  strong  in  Goshen.  The  city  is  the  state 
headquarters,  and  both  the  lodges  are  substantial  and  growing. 
Goshen  Tent  No.  4.  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Hall  on  the  nth  of  March, 
1886,  with  a  charter  membership  of  sixteen.  Goshen  Hive  No.  37, 
Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  was  organized  by  Lady  Minnie  Morris, 
June  25,  1895,  with  a  charter  membership  of  fifteen. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America 

Heatwole  Camp  No.  4,075  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  was 
organized  at  Goshen  July  22,  1896,  with  twenty-two  charter  mem- 
bers;  it  has  now  more  than  two  hundred.  The  camp  was  named  in 
honor  of  ^Lnjor  J.  H.  Heatwole,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Goshen  and 
a  volunteer  officer  in  the  United  States  army  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  Dr.  W.  O.  \"allette, 
V.  C;  M.  J.  Rhodes,  W.  A.;  William  Burridge,  banker;  C.  H. 
Cripe,  clerk  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Heatwole  (after  whom  the  camp  was  named), 
physician.  The  first  death  in  the  camp  was  that  of  its  founder,  who 
died  during  his  service  as  army  surgeon  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Present  officers :  O.  AL  Warner,  \'.  C. ;  Lamar  Edsel,  W.  A. ;  J.  F. 
Lamb,  banker;  J.  F.  Gary,  clerk. 

Other  Fr.\ternities 

Goshen  Council  No.  1 186,  Royal  Arcanum,  is  among  the  old  and 
substantial  bodies  of  this  nature,  its  organization  dating  from  Sep- 
tember, 1889.  Tonawanda  Tribe  No.  130,  Lidependent  Order  of 
Red  Men,  was  instituted  in  January,  1892;  Woodmen  of  the  World 
(Victor  Camp  No.  32),  in  June,  1893;  and  at  a  still  later  period — 
Goshen  Lodge  No.  798,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks; 
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Goshen  Aerie   Xo.   1526,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  Goshen 
Lodge  No.  836,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-rounded  labor  organizations  in 
Goshen.  One  of  the  first  to  be  established  was  the  local  body 
(No.  18)  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers, 
which  was  organized  in  July.  1892.  In  January,  1901,  a  Federated 
Union  (a  unit  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  was  also 
formed  in  Goshen. 

The  Women's  Clubs 

As  Indiana  claims  to  be  the  American  pioneer  in  the  founding 
of  women's  clubs,  so  Goshen  was  early  in  the  movement^  These  two 
points  are  well  evolved  in  a  paper  written  some  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Mummert,  ex-president  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs,  a  native  and  a  teacher  of  Elkhart  County,  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  cultured  lady,  and  prominent  locally  in  all  the  movements 
which  are  graced  and  vivified  by  her  sex.  The  salient  features  of 
her  article,  as  it  relates  to  the  points  mentioned,  are  as  follows : 

"It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Sorosis  of  New  York  was  the 
first  woman's  club  ever  organized  in  this  country,  but  upon  careful 
investigation  this  honor  is  now  claimed  by  our  own  Indiana,  and 
that  the  first  woman's  club  in  the  United  States  was  organized  by 
Mrs.  Constance  FauntLeRoy  Runcie  in  1859,  at  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  and  known  as  the  Minerva  Club,  thus  antedating  the  Sor- 
osis by  nine  years.  Mrs.  Runcie  is  at  present  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  says  she  also  founded  her  second  club  at  Madison, 
Indiana,  in  1867;  thus  giving  Indiana  the  distinction  of  having  two 
women's  clubs  before  the  Boston  or  New  York  clubs. 

"In  the  inception  of  the  modern  woman's  club  idea,  we  must  not 
forget  the  influence  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  to  which  much  of 
our  present  club  work  can  be  traced.  As  early  as  1878  in  the  city 
of  Goshen,  Miss  Mabel  Hawks,  still  a  resident,  began  reading  the 
Chautauqua  course  and  continued  her  reading  for  two  years  alone, 
when  two  others  joined  her.  From  the  fall  of  1881  to  and  including 
1883,  there  were  five  in  the  circle.  They  met  once  and  sometimes 
twice  a  week  to  compare  notes  and  ascertain  what  information  was 
to  be  found  outside  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading.  There  was 
no  organization;  hence  no  officers.  In  the  fall  of  1884  a  large 
C.    L.    S.    C.    (Chautauqua    Literary   and    Scientific    Course)    was 
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organized  with  Air.  James  Mayfield,  of  Goshen,  now  deceased,  as 
its  first  president.  With  some  change  in  membership  the  circle  con- 
tinued its  work  until  1890,  some  few  continuing  a  year  or  more 
afterward.  There  are  nearly  a  score  or  more  of  C.  L.  S.  C.  gradu- 
ates in  Goshen,  many  having  completed  several  courses  of  study  and 
thereby  added  one  or  more  seals  to  their  diplomas. 

"Following  this  first  club  movement,  we  now  have  nine  regularly 
organized  women's  clubs  in  Goshen,  namely :  The  Philomathean,  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  Chautauqua,  studying  literature  and  art 
chiefly ;  the  Bay  View  Circle,  a  Chautauqua  course,  as  the  name  im- 
plies;  Library  Club,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  travel  and  his- 
tory ;  Winona,  a  Chautauqua  circle,  and  the  Chautauqua  Club ;  the 
History  Club,  making  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  American  history; 
the  Progress  Club ;  an  art  class ;  and  the  Beacon  Lights,  students  of 
history  and  literature,  and  the  most  progressive  club  in  the  city,  as 
it  is  the  only  club  affiliated  with  the  State  and  General  Federations ; 
one  of  whose  members  is  now  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  another  a  member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation.  Goshen  also  deserves  to  be  proud 
of  its  Woman's  Musical  Club,  with  its  membership  of  nearly  three 
hundred." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ELKHART'S  PUBLIC  MATTERS 

City  Control  of  Public  Utilities — The  Town  Corporation — 
Becomes  a  City — The  City  Court — Police  and  Fire 
Departments — Prof.  D.  W.  Thomas  and  the  Schools^ 
Mrs.  a.  E.  Babb — Mrs.  Margaret  Stevens — Brick  Central 
School  Built — Ward  Schools  Erected  in  1873-83 — High 
School  Buildings — Additions  and  Sanitary  Improvements 
(1886-90) — High  School  Building  of  1893 — Progress  from 
1894  to  1900 — Grand  High  School  of  1912 — Other  School 
Houses — School  Statistics — Superintendents  and  High 
School  Principals — General  City  Progress  Since  1905 — 
The  New  Municipal  Building — Elkhart-Carnegie  Public 
Library — Elkhart  Postofficb — Public  Parks  and  Ceme- 
teries— The  Soldiers'  Memorial — Elkhart  Gas  and  Fuel 
Company — The  Elkhart  Water  Company — The  Indiana 
and  Michigan  Electric  Company. 

The  public  departments  and  public  utilities  connected  with  either 
the  village  or  city  corporation  of  Elkhart  were  of  gradual  growth. 
The  "bucket  brigade,"  which  was  organized  as  a  crude  protection 
against  iire  even  before  the  place  became  a  village  in  1858,  did  not 
develop  into  the  present  paid  department  until  1894,  and  the  village 
marshal  did  not  grow  into  a  metropolitan  force  governed  by  a  board 
of  commissioners  until  about  the  same  time.  Among  the  utilities  of 
general  use  not  directly  controlled  by  the  municipal  corporation,  but 
public  in  all  their  essentials,  gas  was  first  supplied,  then  water,  and 
lastly,    electricity. 

City  Control  of  Public  Utilities 

Of  course,  under  the  statutes  of  the  state  regulating  the  granting 
of  franchises  to  private  corporations  engaged  in  furnishing  public 
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utilities,  the  city  is  empowered  to  become  a  stockholder  in  any  con- 
cern so  privileged.  Twenty-five  years  is  the  maximum  term  for  such 
franchise.  Before  a  contract  can  be  entered  into  it  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which,  in  turn,  must  present  a 
proper  ordinance  to  the  Common  Council  confirming  such  contract. 
Thus  the  public  is  protected  by  both  the  state  and  the  city. 

Although  the  free  schools  of  the  city  are  usually  not  classified  as 
public  utilities,  strictly  speaking  they  lead  them  all,  and  the  board  of 
education  which  has  direct  control  of  them  is  more  a  creature  of  the 
state  and  the  county  than  of  the  city.  Of  all  the  institutions  working 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community,  the  public  schools  were  most 
established  as  a  system,  crude  though  it  was,  when  Elkhart  was 
embodied  as  a  village. 

The  Town  Corporation 

In  1858  a  petition,  signed  by  many  of  the  electors  of  the  place, 
was  presented  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  in  response  thereto 
the  board  ordered  an  election  for  voting  upon  the  question  of  in- 
corporation. The  vote  was  taken  on  June  29th  and  out  of  216 
ballots  a  majority  of  fifty-four  was  in  its  favor.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  declared  at  their  September  session  that 
the  village  be  incorporated  as  the  Town  of  Elkhart.  The  first 
trustees  chosen  were  P.  Morehouse,  Virgil  Young  and  A.  P.  Simon- 
ton. 

Becomes  -\  City 

Elkhart  remained  in  the  list  of  towns  for  seventeen  years.  In 
that  period  the  population,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests and  the  territorial  area  had  expanded  rapidly,  and  it  was  the 
verdict  of  the  progressives  that  the  old  form  of  government  had 
been  outgrown.  Therefore,  on  April  28,  1875,  the  issue  of  city  or 
town  government  was  placed  before  the  citizens.  Result :  For  in- 
corporation, 575;  for  a  continuation  of  the  town  system.  561.  On 
May  II,  1875,  the  following  officials  of  the  first  municipal  govern- 
ment were  elected :  Mayor,  Henry  C.  Wright ;  clerks,  Ben  Brown 
and  J-  D-  Wood;  treasurer,  Henry  Bearup;  marshal,  C.  J.  Gillette; 
assessor,  B.  O.  Manchester;  civil  engineer,  C.  M.  Proctor;  chief  of 
fire   department,   E.   A.    Campbell ;   attorney,   O.   T.    Chamberlain. 
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Councilmen:  first  ward,  Charles  Walley  and  John  Cook;  second 
ward,  C.  W.  Green  and  S.  S.  Strong;  third  ward,  D.  S.  Simonton 
and  William  Gravit ;  fourth  ward,  John  Salkeld  and  Frank  Jauriett ; 
fifth  ward,  Jacob  Arisman  and  J.  S.  Kinsey;  sixth  ward,  Taylor 
Arisman  and  David  Kegereis. 

The  Mayors  of  Elkhart 

The  mayors  who  have  served  since  that  time  have  been :  J.  R 
Beardsley,  1876-78;  A.  M.  Tucker,  1878-80:  C.  G.  Conn, 


Old  City  Hall 


P.  J.  Parmater,  1883;  Norman  Beckley,  1884;  Dr.  S.  M.  Cummins, 
1885;  Daniel  Weaver,  1886-87;  Everett  Goldthwait,  1888-89; 
Stafford  Maxon,  1890-1 ;  Otis  Thompson,  1892-93 ;  Henry  B.  Sykes, 
1894-8;  Dr.  Porter  D.  Turner,  1898-1902;  C.  T.  Greene,  1902-10; 
Ellis  M.  Chester,  1910-13;  Frank  E.  Smith,  1914-. 

The  City  Court 

Elkhart  has  had  a  city  court  since  1876.    It  was  organized  by  the 
first  Common  Council  of  Elkhart  by  M.  F.  Shuey,  of  that  city,  in 
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response  to  a  demand  by  lawyers  who  protested  against  the  loss  of 
time  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  going  to  Goshen  when  it  was 
required  to  conduct  litigation  arising  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Elkhart  which  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Between  1881  and  1891  the  court  was  of  little  more  consequence 
than  as  pertaining  to  matters  usually  discharged  by  notaries  public, 
but  its  jurisdiction  was  adjusted  and  broadened  by  a  legislative 
amendment  engineered  by  O.  Z.  Hubbell,  in  1891,  and  under  the 
new  municipal  code  of  1905,  by  which  the  term  of  all  city  officers 
was  fixed  at  four  years,  the  duties  of  the  municipal  judge  were  also 
extended  in  scope  and  importance.  The  city  judge  has  now  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  violations  of  municipal  ordinances,  and  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  or  Criminal  Court,  in  all  cases 
of  petit  larceny.  If  a  case  is  brought  before  him  in  which  he  con- 
siders that  the  punishment  which  he  is  authorized  to  assess  is  not 
adequate  to  the  crime  charged  against  the  defendant,  he  may  hold 
the  prisoner  to  bail  for  his  appearance  before  the  proper  court,  or 
commit  him  to  jail  in  default  of  such  bail. 

Police  and  Fire  Departments 

For  some  years  a  marshal  was  elected  by  the  people  to  preserve 
order.  Now,  under  a  state  law  passed  in  May,  1893,  there  is  an 
adequate  force  under  the  executive  direction  of  a  superintendent  and 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 
Police  Commissioners,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.    Daniel  Weaver  was  its  first  president. 

In  1894  the  paid  Fire  Department  of  Elkhart  was  organized,  with 
Mac  Dotson  as  chief.  The  central,  or  No.  i  station,  is  at  the  old 
City  Hall  on  Franklin  Street,  and  there  are  four  other  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  protection  and  operation  of  the 
steam  and  chemical  engines,  hose  carts  and  hook  and  ladder.  For 
most  purposes  the  pressure  in  the  water  mains  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  fire,  but  engine  power  is  always  available. 

The  fire  alarm  system  has  been  especially  improved  of  late  years ; 
in  the  year  191 5  alone,  twelve  miles  of  fire  alarm  wire  was  strung. 
All  of  the  horses  have  also  been  taken  from  the  Central  Fire  Station 
and  a  motor  truck  installed  at  No.  2.  It  is  the  intention  to  equip  all 
the  outside  stations  with  motor-driven  apparatus. 

From  the  last  accessible  report  of  Chief  Alex  Dotson  (year  end- 
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ing  December  31,  1915)  it  is  seen  that  the  department  comprises  a 
chief,  his  assistant,  a  secretary,  five  captains  and  seventeen  firemen, 
and  that  it  costs  about  $22,000  to  maintain  the  department. 

W.  H.  Riblet,  superintendent  of  police,  reports  under  him,  two 
sergeants,  a  humane  officer,  two  turnkeys,  a  matron,  and  fifteen 
patrolmen,  and  it  costs  nearly  $20,000  to  maintain  the  department. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Thomas  and  the  Schools 

But  the  public  school  system  of  Elkhart  is  her  greatest  pride, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  adjective,  and  that  it  has  reached  its  high 
standard  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  late 
Prof.  D.  W.  Thomas.  He  served  as  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  for  twenty  years  and  holds  the  record  both  in  length  and 
value  of  service.  Before  assuming  his  post  at  Elkhart,  Professor 
Thomas  had  been  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  superintendent  of  the 
Wabash  (Indiana)  schools.  He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  1882,  with  J.  K.  Waltz,  a 
former  superintendent  of  the  Elkhart  city  schools,  he  organized  the 
Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents'  Club.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  leader  in  his  profession,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and  was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  His  death  in  191 5,  after  he  was  selected  an 
associate  editor  of  this  history,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  schools,  and 
was  a  personal  bereavement  to  thousands  who  had  been  touched  by 
his  earnest  and  inspiring  personality. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Babb 

The  writer  is  therefore  pleased  to  republish  one  of  Professor 
Thomas'  historical  and  narrative  papers,  so  welcomed  by  the  local 
press,  which  was  originally  brought  out  in  the  Elkhart  Daily  Truth. 
Reverting  to  a  period  commencing  three  years  befor-e  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town,  he  says:  "In  1855  the  Bodley  brothers,  who  then 
had  charge  of  the  schools,  having  found  a  lady  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb,  who  could  teach  algebra,  literature  and  French, 
threw  the  town  into  a  state  of  agitation  by  offering  her  a  position 
as  a  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $30  per  month.  The  idea  of  giving  a 
woman  any  kind  of  a  position  by  which  she  could  make  $1.50  a  day 
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was  a  piece  of  extravagance  scarcely  to  be  tolerated — but  then  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  the  world  moves  nevertheless. 

"Thus  popularized,  Airs.  Babb  taught  with  success  for  a  time  in 
the  public  schools,  and  afterward  for  several  years  conducted  a 
private  school  of  her  own.  Since  then,  though  not  engaged  in  the 
school  work,  she  has  lost  none  of  her  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  has 
always  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  libraries  and  the 
formation  of  literary  and  other  societies  for  disseminating  and  pop- 
ularizing pure  and  wholesome  literature,  her  home  now  being  a 
center  for  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  clubs  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  M.\rg.\ret  Stevens 

"Airs.  Margaret  Stevens,  one  of  the  four  who  composed  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  1861,  taught  in  the  first  primary  department  of 
the  public  schools  from  that  date  until  1884,  except  the  four  years 
from  1876  to  1880.  Although  for  the  most  part  she  was  required  to 
make  'brick  without  straw,'  and  although  her  room  was  always 
crowded,  sometimes  numbering  125  pupils  she  filled  this  important 
and  arduous  position  faithfully  and  well.  Perhaps  no  one  has  ever 
taught  in  Elkhart  who  is  remembered  more  kindly  than  she.  Many 
of  her  pupils,  now  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  who 
yet  bear  the  impress  of  her  kind  heart  and  gentle  manners,  say  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  teacher.' 

Brick  Centr.^l  School  Built 

"After  the  destruction  of  the  old  school  house  in  1866,  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  building  worthy  of  the  name  and  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  the  enterprising  little  town.  Accordingly  in 
1868  was  completed  a  four-story  brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 
School  opened  in  this  building  September  5th,  with  the  following 
corps  of  instructors:  A^alois  Butler,  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Clark,  Miss  M.  A.  Bonnell,  Miss  Rainy,  Miss  Ostrander  and  Miss 
Mary  Hawley.  Of  these.  Miss  Bonnell  began  teaching  under  Mr. 
Conn  in  1866  and  taught  consecutively  for  16  years.  Miss  Hawley 
commenced  teaching  in  1868  and  is  now  completing  her  thirty-second 
year  of  continuous  service  in  the  school  room.  Commendation  of 
these  estimable  ladies  and  successful  teachers  is  unnecessary.  The 
number   of    re-appointments   they   have    received    from    successive 
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boards  of  education  attest  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held 
and  best  bespeak  their  merits. 

Ward  Schools  Erected  in  1873-83 

"The  people  were  justly  proud  of  their  new  building,  but  some 
bewailed  such  extravagance  and  claimed  with  much  assurance  that 
the  time  would  never  come  when  there  would  be  children  enough  in 
Elkhart  to  fill  the  rooms  thus  provided.  However,  in  1873,  only  five 
years  later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  more  room,  and  a 
four-room,  two-story  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  1875  '^  similar  structure  was  erected 
in  the  Fifth  Ward.  In  1877  John  Weston  deeded  to  the  school 
eight  city  lots  in  northwest  Elkhart,  with  the  proviso  that  a  certain 
described  school  house  should  be  erected  thereon  within  a  year. 
In  compliance  with  his  agreement  a  two-story  brick  (known  as  the 
Weston  building),  containing  two  school  rooms  and  a  recitation 
room,  was  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  In  the  following 
year  (1879)  a  similar  building  (the  Beardsley)  was  constructed  in 
northeast  Elkhart.  In  1875  lots  were  purchased  and  a  one-story 
frame  was  put  up  in  East  Elkhart,  but  the  accommodations  were 
soon  found  to  be  inadequate  and  in  1883  a  two-story  brick  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,300,  the  two  lower  rooms  only  being 
completed.  In  the  same  year,  the  Christian  church  on  Middlebury 
street,  was  bought  for  $1,400  and  a  school  opened. 

High  School  Buildings 

"With  all  these  additions  there  was  a  demand  for  more  room  and 
better  accommodations,  especially  for  the  High  School.  To  meet 
this  need,  in  1884,  the  school  board  erected  an  eight-room  High 
School  building  on  High  street,  adjoining  the  Central  building,  on 
the  west ;  and  then  the  fourth  story,  in  the  now  old  building  which 
included  the  High  School  room,  was  abandoned.  In  the  then  new 
building,  the  High  School  and  recitation  rooms  were  on  the  first 
floor,  the  upper  grammar  grades  on  the  second,  and  the  library, 
museum  and  superintendent's  office  in  the  room  connecting  the  old 
and  the  new  building.  The  entire  cost  of  this  structure  including 
the  furniture  and  the  steam-heating  apparatus  for  both  buildings 
amounted  to  about  $25,000. 
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^Additions  and  Sanitary  Improvemexts  (1886-90) 

"In  the  years  1886  and  1887  two  rooms  were  added  to  the  Fourth 
Ward  building  and  two  to  the  Fifth  Ward.  Two  rooms  in  East 
Elkhart  were  finished  and  furnished  and  the  Middlebury  street 
school  house  remodeled  and  one  room  added,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
these  improvements  being  about  $12,000.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  the  improvements  in  1887  and  1888  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

"It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  authorities  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  going  to 
waste  in  Elkhart,  it  was  determined  to  utilize  a  portion  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  children.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  made 
and  carried  into  effect  for  the  proper  heating,  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  ward  buildings.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
the  rooms  were  reseated,  new  heaters  purchased,  direct  radiation 
from  stoves  cut  off,  and  fresh  and  foul  air  flues  provided ;  the  black 
boards  were  repaired  and  new  ones  made  where  needed,  the  schools 
were  furnished  with  number-tables,  form-models  and  beads,  reading 
charts,  maps  and  globes,  supplementary  readers,  dictionaries  and 
other  books  for  teachers'  desks ;  some  chemical  and  physical  appara- 
tus, quite  a  number  of  specimens  for  the  museum,  about  $500  worth 
of  books  for  the  library,  and  a  very  fine  telescope  purchased  from 
Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  were  added. 
The  cost  of  these  much  needed  improvements  and  supplies  for  the 
time  indicated,  aggregates  about  $3,000. 

"In  1890,  two  rooms  were  added  to  the  Beardsley  building,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500,  and  in  1891  a  two-room  building  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Cleveland  avenue  and  South  Seventh  street,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000. 

High   School  Building  of   1893 

"The  dark  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  the  Central  school 
building,  the  crowded  condition  of  all  the  rooms  and  especially  that 
of  the  High  School,  rendered  it  imperative  that  more  and  better 
facilities  be  supplied.  To  meet  this  demand,  in  January,  1893,  the 
new  High  School  building  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000.  This 
is  a  two-stor)'  stone  structure,  located  at  the  corner  of  Pigeon  and 
\^istula  streets.     The  High  School  Assembly  room,  with  a  seating 
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capacity  of  200,  and  four  commodious  recitation  rooms,  furnished 
with  single  desks,  occupy  the  second  floor.  On  the  first  floor  are 
four  recitation  rooms,  the  superintendent's  office  and  a  Ubrary  room, 
containing  more  than  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  students  in  the  High  School  and  the  grammar  grades. 
"Besides,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  biological  and  physical 
science  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
and  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  physics, 
physiolog>',  zoology  and  botany,  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Progress  from   1894  to  1900 

"During  1894  four  rooms  were  added  to  the  Weston  building, 
and  the  others  thoroughly  renovated,  thus  making  a  good  six-room 
building,  practically  new.  It  is  supplied  with  water,  wire  hat-racks, 
flush  closets,  and  the  Hess  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  the 
whole  constituting  for  the  money  expended,  the  most  convenient  and 
the  best  arranged  school  building  in  the  city.  It  cost,  completed  and 
furnished,  $10,000.  Five  years  later  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  rendered  it  imperative  that  more  room,  should  be  pro- 
vided. Accordingly  at  the  request  of  the  school  board  and  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  city  council  bonds  were  issued  and  extensive 
additions  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  \\'ard  buildings  were  made  and 
improvements  in  the  way  of  closets,  heating  and  \'entilating  appara- 
tus, in  the  other  buildings  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
$20,000. 

■"Thus  from  the  one-room  building  in  1838.  the  schools  have  in- 
creased so  that  at  the  present  time  (1900)  there  are  nine  buildings, 
containing  65  school  rooms  well  equipped  for  school  purposes  with 
2,800  sittings." 

Gr.axd  High  School  of  1912 

The  grand  climax  of  school  construction  in  Elkhart  was  the 
completion  of  the  splendid  new  high  school,  or  Central  Building, 
in  1912.  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  has  imposing  colonnaded  entrances 
both  on  South  Third  and  West  High  streets,  and  occujjies  half  of  a 
city  block  diagonally  across  from  the  public  library.  It  is  a  stately 
three-story    structure,    massive    in    appearance,    yet    architecturally 
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beautiful,  and  it  seems  more  like  some  important  government  build- 
ing tban  a  schoolhouse.  Once  within,  however,  the  visitor  sees  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  forethought,  or  expenditure,  has  been  spared 
to  bring  to  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  public  school  system  every 
modern  advantage  of  equipment.  Manual  training,  domestic  science, 
laboratory  investigation,  business  training,  the  latest  in  sanitary 
precautions,  good  light,  scientific  heating  and  ventilation,  and  taste- 
ful and  pleasant  surroundings  are  all  included  in  the  educational 
scheme  as  worked  out  in  this  splendid  Central  school,  w^hich  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  city  superintendent  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  metropolitan  system  of  education. 

Other  Schoolhouses 

Besides  the  old  high  school  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Lexington  Avenue  and  \'istula  Street,  are  the  following  ward 
schools:  Fourth,  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Harrison;  Fifth, 
South  Second,  between  Redding  Avenue  and  Prairie  Street ;  Weston, 
North  Michigan  between  Cedar  and  Laurel  streets ;  South  Side 
School,  Cleveland  Avenue  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets ; 
Beardsley,  Johnson  between  McPherson  and  Baldwin  streets ;  East 
Elkhart,  Gladstone  Avenue  between  North  and  Center  streets; 
Middlebury,  southwest  corner  of  Middlebury  and  Prairie,  and 
VVillowdale,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city. 

School  Statistics 

There  are  about  5.000  pupils  in  the  Elkhart  schools  and  over 
100  teachers ;  of  the  latter  twenty-two  are  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  high  school,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  580  scholars. 
In  1886  the  total  enrollment  was  1,982  and  in  1899,  2,669;  for  the 
same  years,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  was  96  and 
299,  respectively,  and  the  teachers,  four  and  six.  The  present  value 
of  school  property  is  about  $550,000. 

Superintendents  and  High  School  Princip.a.ls 

Since  1868  the  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  principals  of 
the  high  school  have  been  as  follows :  Superintendents — Valois 
Butler,  1868-70:  J.  K.  Waltz,  1870-74;  J.  M.  Strasburg,  1874-75; 
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M.  A.  Barnett,  1876-79;  A.  P.  Kent,  1879-82;  T.  B.  Swartz,  1882- 
86;  D.  W.  Thomas,  1886-1906;  E.  H.  Drake,  1906-15;  J.  A.  Wig- 
gers  since  1915. 

High  School  Principals— Miss  Nellie  Smith,  1868-70;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gordon,  1870-72;  Miss  Serene  H.  Hoadly,  1872-73; 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Dimon,  1873-75;  Miss  Sarah  D.  Harmon,  1875-77; 
Charles  M.  \'anCleve,  1877-80;  George  W.  Barr,  1880-81;  A.  G. 
Hall,  1881-82;  Leonard  Conant,  1882;  Theodore  H.  Johnson,  1882- 
83;  Horace  Phillips,  1883-90;  Zenas  B.  Leonard,  1890-92;  S.  B. 
McCracken,  since  1892. 

The  present  board  of  education  consists  of  the  following:  E.  G. 
Crone,  president;  W.  C.  Davis,  treasurer;  J.  P.  Ohmer,  secretary; 
J.  A.  Wiggers,  superintendent  of  schools. 

General  City  Progress  Since  1905 

Elkhart  has  shown  a  marked  development  within  the  past  fifteen 
years  both  in  civic  and  industrial  progress.  Its  streets  have  been 
improved,  park  area  extended  and  the  existing  public  grounds  beau- 
tified, its  water,  lighting  and  transportation  systems  broadened  and 
perfected,  and  a  general  advance  made  along  all  the  lines  of  metro- 
politan life.  This  progress  is  indicated,  in  general  by  its  increase 
in  population  and  valuation  of  taxable  property;  other  items  are 
also  given  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  191 5. 

Population,  1905,  16,000;  assessment,  $6,853,205.  Population, 
1910,  19,000;  assessment,  $7,513,285.  Population,  1915,  25,000; 
assessment,  $8,720,000.  191 5  tax  rate,  $1.46;  disbursements, 
$282,522.93;  receipts,  $289,175.67;  bonded  debt,  $48,000;  building 
permits,  102;  estimated  value,  $325,377. 

Elkhart  now  covers  an  area  of  seven  square  miles.  It  has  about 
seventy-five  miles  of  streets,  of  which  seventeen  are  paved.  Its 
transportation  facilities  are  conserved  by  twelve  miles  of  electric 
street  railways  and  its  sanitary  status  is  maintained  at  par  by  some 
forty  miles  of  sewers  and  forty-five  miles  of  water-mains. 

The  New  Municipal  Building 

Elkhart's  progress  is  typified  by  her  handsome  Municipal  and 
Superior  Court  Building,  completed  in  1916,  which  stands  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Second  and  High  streets.  It  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  and  is  virtually  three  stories  in  height  although 
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its  lofty  basement  is  somewhat  depressed  below  street  level.  Its 
exterior  or  buff  Bedford  stone  and  gray  brick  is  remarkably  har- 
monious. The  building-  stands  87  by  104  feet  on  the  ground  and 
is  63  feet  in  height.  The  main  interior  features  are  the  Superior 
Court  room  and  Council  Chamber,  each  40  by  56  feet  and  20  feet 
high.  The  court  room  is  finished  in  mahogany  and  is  lighted 
through  a  graceful  glass  dome,  while  the  headquarters  of  the 
common  council  are  handsomely  furnished  in  quarter-sawed  white 
oak  and  ornamented  in  relief.  The  building  is  of  steel  frame  work, 
with  concrete  foundations,  and  necessarily  is  provided  with  modern 
fire-protection  devices,  plumbing  and  heating  apparatus,  ventila- 
tion and  a  complete  vacuum  cleaning  plant. 

Elkhart-Carnegie  Public  Library 

The  Elkhart  Public  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  October  i, 
1903.  The  building,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  South  Second  and 
East  High  streets,  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  cost  $35,000. 
Although  it  is  about  the  usual  size  of  library  buildings  in  cities  of 
the  population  of  Elkhart,  it  is  already  too  small  to  properly  accom- 
modate the  number  of  volumes  now  on  its  shelves.  For  some  years 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  public  library  a  small  library 
was  maintained  by  the  ladies  of  Elkhart,  but  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  city  to  have  a  library  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  town 
resulted  in  the  present  institution.  It  is  now  equipped  with  25,000 
books,  covering  all  conceivable  subjects  and  selected  with  great  care 
to  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  character  of  the  city.  Nearly  200 
magazines  and  periodicals  are  subscribed  for,  so  that  the  latest  word 
on  a  subject  may  be  found  here. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  library  management  to  make  the  library  a 
bureau  of  information  for  every  inquiring  mind  in  the  city,  and 
its  privileges  are  largely  extended  to  the  neighboring  towns  and 
country  districts. 

The  present  library  board  is  as  follows:  F.  A.  Reed,  president; 
E.  G.  Machan,  vice  president;  R.  W.  Monger,  secretary;  Mrs.  Livy 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Beardsley,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Simpson  and  Rev. 
R.  J.  Wade. 

There  have  been  two  librarians :  ]\Iiss  Katharine  Sage,  who 
served  from  October,  1903,  until  June,  1905,  and  Miss  Ella  F. 
Corwin,  who  has  served  from  Jime.  1905,  to  the  present  time. 
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Elkhart  Postoffice 

The  Elkhart  Postoffice  is  one  of  the  comparatively  new  and 
decidedly  attractive  buildings  of  the"  city,  and  the  postal  facilities, 
as  furnished  by  the  general  government,  constitute  a  public  con- 
venience, which,  from  long  usage,  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
necessity.  The  building  itself  is  centrally  located  on  Main  Street 
and  was  completed  in  November,  1905,  at  a  cost  of  over  $62,000, 
which,  with  grounds  and  furnishings,  brought  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  property  about  up  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress, 


Statue  of  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley 


$85,000.     The  postoffice  is  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  hand- 
some externally,  and  convenient  internally. 

The  present  postoffice  force  comprises  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistant,  superintendent  of  mails,  superintendent  of  the  money 
order  department,  and  about  thirty  carriers  and  clerks.  There  are 
three  sub-stations  and  seven  routes  in  the  rural  free  delivery.  In 
fact,  Elkhart  is  one  of  the  leading  points  in  the  postal  service  in 
Northern  Indiana.     Its  annual  receipts  are  about  $160,000. 

Public  Parks  .and  Cemeteries 

Elkhart  is  highly  favored  in  ease  of  access  to  beauty  spots,  pro- 
vided both  by  nature  and  the  city's  co-operative  work  in  the 
improvement  of  the  several  beautiful  tracts  which  have  been  donated 
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to  the  public:  to  say  nothing  in  detail,  at  this  point,  of  the  charm- 
ing grounds  of  the  St.  Joe  \'alley  Chautauqua,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  people  of  Elkhart,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Winona  Assembly 
Park,  more  distant,  but  still  within  the  scope  of  thousands  of  cul- 
tured men  and  women.  Elkhart  and  St.  Josephs  rivers  and  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  which  unite  within  the  municipal  limits,  all  present 
beautiful  stretches  of  scenery  along  their  banks ;  the  locality  where 
the  two  main  streams  mingle  their  waters  is  especially  picturesque. 
There  are  eight  city  parks,  which  cover  over  loo  acres,  under  the 
direct  management  of  a  superintendent  and  responsible  to  "the 
Honorable  Mayor  and  Board  of  Public  Works ;"  each  park  has 
also  a  special  caretaker.  The  two  public  cemeteries  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  municipal  government. 


IsL.\XD   Park    Bridge,    Elkh.\rt 

McNaughton  Park,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  public 
out-of-door  resorts,  is  located  south  of  South  Boulevard  in  a  beau- 
tiful bend  of  the  St.  Joe  River.  With  its  drinking  fountains,  wad- 
ing pool  for  children,  swings  and  slides,  tennis  courts,  croquet 
grounds,  baseball  diamond,  rustic  bridges,  pretty  flower  beds  and 
natural  beauties,  McNaughton  Park  is  very  popular  both  with 
individuals  and  families.  As  John  McNaughton  donated  to  the 
city  the  thirty-five  acres  comprising  the  park,  it  was  fittingly  named 
in  his  honor. 

Island  Part:,  on  East  Sycamore  and  both  rivers,  is  also  a  delight- 
ful spot,  and  draws  many  concert  and  picnic  parties.  Studebaker 
Park,  lying  along  the  Elkhart  River  on  the  north  side  of  McDonald 
Avenue,  has  also  a  tennis  court,  croquet  ground  and  baseball 
diamond,  and  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  menagerie. 
Riverside  and   Beardsley  parks — the  latter  containing  the  beauti- 
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ful  monument  erected  to  the  founder  of  Elkhart — are  charming  rest- 
ing places,  north  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  west  of  North  Main 
Street.  Rice  and  Willowdale  parks  are  the  newest,  but  are  still 
almost  in  a  state  of  Nature.  Virtually  all  the  city  parks  are  adjacent 
to  either  the  St.  Joe  or  Elkhart  rivers  and,  looking  to  their  further 
extension  and  improvements,  the  common  council  has  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  protection  of  all  river  banks  through  the  building 
of  retaining  walls  and  other  adequate  means. 

Of  the  cemeteries  Grace  Lawn  and  Rice,' the  former  is  by  far 
the  older,  and  has  been  in  course  of  improvement  and  beautification 
for  many  years.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Middlebury  Street 
from  the  Elkhart  River  to  Cemetery  Street. 

Outside  of  city  control  are  also  two  other  cemeteries — Pleasant 
Plain,  at  Oakland  and  Lusher  avenues  and  St.  Vincent  (Catholic) 
on  Twenty-first,  between  West  Franklin  and  West  Indiana  avenues. 

The  Soldiers'  Memori.vl 

Among  the  architectural  attractions  of  Elkhart,  in  connection 
with  those  out-door  features  which  please  the  eye  and  appeal  to 
civic  pride,  is  the  beautiful  soldier's  monument  erected  and  donated 
by  the  late  Silas  Baldwin,  one  of  Elkhart's  foremost  citizens.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  as  all  know  who  have  resided  in  the  city  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  Michigan 
Southern  to  Elkhart,  was  afterward  postmaster  of  the  place,  and 
long  prominent  in  the  afifairs  of  the  First  National  Bank.  His  son, 
Frank  Baldwin,  was  killed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  on  the  battlefield 
of  Stone  River,  having  been  already  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for 
bravery.  The  memorial  at  Elkhart  is  therefore  a  tribute  of  fatherly 
love  as  well  as  to  Union  patriotism.  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  this  memorial  shaft,  which  was  not  dedicated 
until  the  August  following  the  date  of  his  death.  May  22,  1889. 

Elkh.art  Gas  and  Fuel  Company 

The  Elkhart  Gas  and  Fuel  Company  is  one  of  the  great  public 
service  utility  companies  operating  in  that  city  under  her  municipal 
franchises,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  that  kind  in  continuous 
existence.  It  was  established  in  1871.  The  offices  and  warehouses 
of  the  company,  which  provide  for  the  dispatch  of  its  large  busi- 
ness and  the  display  of  such  goods  as  fixtures,  stoves,  lamps  and 
heaters,  are  of  modem  construction  and  situated  at  the  corner  of 
South  Main  and  High  streets.    Just  east  of  the  administration  and 
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sales  building  is  the  large  manufacturing  plant  of  the  company.  In 
these  buildings  and  yards  are  not  only  produced  gas,  but  its  by-prod- 
ucts, tar,  coke  and  ammonia.  The  tar  is  extensively  shipped  to 
roofers  and  to  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  con- 
duits and  the  making  of  creosote.  The  demand  is  sufficient  to 
consume  as  fuel  the  output  of  coke,  while  the  ammonia  is  readily 
sold  to  refrigerating  plants  and  ice  factories. 

The  Elkhart  Gas  and  Fuel  Company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000, 
and  is  a  branch  of  a  Grand  Rapids  corporation  which  operates  gas 
and  electric  properties  at  various  points  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  It  obtained  possession  of  the  old  Elkhart  gas  works  in 
December,  1909,  and  steady  improvements  in  appliances,  buildings 
and  processes  have  progressed  continuously  since.  Its  system  of 
distribution  comprises  about  fifty  miles  of  mains. 

The  Elkhart  Water  Company 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  1884,  and  the  water  works 
which  furnish  the  domestic  supply  and  much  of  the  fire  protec- 
tion of  the  city  were  first  put  in  operation  at  that  time.  H.  E. 
Bucklen  is  president  of  the  company  and  Elliott  Crull,  superin- 
tendent. The  supply  is  drawn  from  a  series  of  artesian  wells  and 
a  system  of  galleries,  modern,  machinery  forcing  it  into  the  mains 
that  run  to  every  section  of  the  city.  With  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  consequent  increased  demand  from  private  con- 
sumers, business  houses  and  manufactories,  the  pumping  and  filter- 
ing plant  and  the  system  of  distribution  have  been  constantly 
expanding,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  annual  consumption  has 
been  considerably  above  1,000,000,000  gallons.  Some  forty-four 
miles  of  street  mains  are  in  use. 

The  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Company 

For  nearly  ten  years  past  the  corporation  named  has  controlled 
the  electric  light  and  power  throughout  the  St.  Joseph  Valley,  and 
perhaps  no  other  public  utility  concern  has  done  so  much  for  Elk- 
hart, as  its  interurban  lines,  many  minor  manufacturing  plants,  and 
at  least  one  great  corporation  (Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern), 
are  supplied  with  electric  power  through  its  transmission  systems, 
while  the  public  thoroughfares  and  numerous  business  houses  and 
manufactories  depend  almost  entirely  ujxin  the  Indiana  &  Michigan 
for  lighting  purposes  and  for  the  operation  of  electric  fans  and  other 
ventilating  devices. 
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Elkhart  is  the  center  of  the  widely-extended  activities  of  the 
Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Company,  and  a  description  of  its 
development,  as  a  whole,  and  its  outgrowth  at  Elkhart,  in  particular, 
is  therefore  given  in  the  words  of  J.  P.  Ohmer,  its  superintendent. 
"The  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Company,"  he  says,  "is  the 
Indiana  corporation  serving  the  people  of  the  St.  Joseph  valley  with 
electrical  energy  for  light  and  power  purposes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Watervliet,  Mich.,  which  is  approximately  20 
miles  north  of  Benton  Harbor,  and  in  addition  thereto  street  and 
interurban  railways  operating  in  said  valley  from  Goshen  to  Water- 
vliet, Mich.,  and  those  radiating  therefrom. 

"To  be  more  explicit, — it  wholesales  electrical  energy  to  the  Chi- 
cago, South  Bend  and  Northern  Indiana  Railway  which  operates  a 
local  street  car  system  in  Goshen,  Elkhart,  Mishawaka,  South  Bend, 
Laporte,  Michigan  City,  Indiana  and  has  interurban  lines  operating 
in  and  between  said  cities ;  also  to  St.  Joseph  Valley  Traction  Co., 
vvhich  operates  a  line  of  railway  easterly  from  Elkhart,  through 
Bristol  for  a  distance  of  approximately  15  miles,  and  which  road  is 
being  extended  easterly  to  approximately  the  Ohio-Indiana  state 
line ;  also  to  the  Benton  Harbor  &  St.  Joseph  Railway  &  Light  Com- 
pany, which  distributes  electricity  for  light  and  power  purposes  in 
the  cities  of  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  a  local  street  car  line  in  and  between  said  cities,  together 
writh  an  interurban  railway  extending  southerly  and  easterly  to 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  and  northerly  for  20  miles  to  Coloma  and 
Watervliet.  This  railway  and  light  company  also  distributes  this 
electrical  energy  in  the  villages  of  Coloma,  Watervliet  and  Eau 
Claire,  Mich.,  as  well  as  in  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor.  The 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Company  also  wholesales  electric 
energy  to  the  Southern  Michigan  Railway  Company,  which  operates 
an  electrical  railway  between  South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
through  Niles  and  Berrien  Springs.  The  Indiana  &  Michigan  Elec- 
tric Co.,  neither  directly  or  indirectly  except  for  railroad  purposes, 
disposes  of  any  electrical  energy  in  Goshen,  New  Carlisle,  Laporte 
or  Michigan  City.  In  Michigan  City  the  railway  company  does  not 
procure  its  power  from  the  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co. 

"In  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  one  of  its  hydro-electric  plants  is 
located,  it  distributes  and  sells  all  of  the  electricity  that  is  used  in 
that  city  for  light  and  power  purposes.  In  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  where 
it  has  franchises  by  which  it  can  distribute  energy  for  all  purposes, 
it  at  present  distributes  electrical  energy  for  power  purposes  only, 
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selling  only  such  amounts  of  energy  as  are  necessary  for  illuminating 
purposes  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  which  it  sells 
energy  for  power  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  power  business  it 
also  has  a  contract  with  the  municipality  of  Mishawaka,  which 
municipality  distributes  said  energy  for  lighting  and  small  power 
business.  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  tlus  company  maintains  and  oper- 
ates in  conjunction  with  its  hydro-electric  plants  a  large  steam  plant 
and  here  it  distributes  and  sells  all  of  the  electrical  energy  used  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes,  both  by  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  except  such  amounts  as  may  be  manufactured  by  private 
plants. 

"In  Niles,  Mich.,  this  company  has  a  franchise  for  a  limited 
section  of  the  City  of  Niles  by  which  it  can  dispose  of  electric  energy 
to  be  used  for  power  purposes  only.  In  Buchanan,  Mich.,  where 
one  of  its  hydro-electric  plants  is  located,  it  disposes  and  sells  elec- 
trical energy  for  both  light  and  power  purposes  to  the  municipality, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Similarly,  at  the  \'illage  of 
Berrien  Springs,  where  is  located  the  fourth  hydro-electric  plant, 
it  distributes  energy  for  all  purposes,  except  street  illumination,  for 
which  it  delivers  energy  to  the  mimicipality. 

"It  also  distributes  a  small  amount  of  current  in  the  \'illage  of 
Rolling  Prairie  and  sells  to  a  few  customers  just  west  of  Laporte 
through  an  agreement  made  with  the  Indiana  Railway  Co.  The 
approximate  population  which  it  serves  directly  or  indirectly  is 
125,000. 

"The  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.  power  is  developed  from 
four  hydro-electric  plants  located  in  the  St.  Joseph  River,  one  hav- 
ing an  approximate  head  of  18  feet  located  in  this  city,  the  second 
with  an  approximate  head  of  20  feet  located  at  Twin  Branch,  three 
miles  east  of  Mishawaka.  the  third  having  a  head  of  approximately 
10  feet  at  Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  the  fourth  having  a  head  of  approx- 
imately 20  feet  at  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  together  with  a  steam 
plant  centrally  located  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  operated  in  con- 
junction with  and  parallel  with  the  above  mentioned  hydraulic  plants. 
All  of  said  plants  are  interconnected  electrically  with  practically  two 
parallel  transmission  lines. 

"The  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
solidation merger  or  purchase  of  numerous  companies  originally 
existing  independently  in  the  St.  Joseph  valley.  It  was  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  ]\Iay  11,  1907,  at  which  time  it  took  over  a 
number  of  independent  companies. 
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"In  this  city  the  first  electric  company  was  organized  by  Etna 
Kuhlman  in  1892.  It  was  known  as  the  Home  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  and  had  for  its  officers  Dr.  G.  W.  Spohn,  President; 
E.  Kuhlman,  Secretary;  W.  H.  Hornberger,  Vice-president  and  J. 
E.  Micks,  Treasurer. 

"The  first  plant  was  located  south  of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad 
at  the  corner  of  Willard  Street  and  was  put  into  operation  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  1892. 

"Later,  the  plant  was  moved  to  Elkhart  ave.,  near  Jackson  Street, 
and  was  operated  by  hydraulic  power  from  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
This  plant  was  entirely  demolished  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  and 
the  electric  plant  was  moved  and  reconstructed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  along  the  Big  Four  railway,  near  Beardsley  avenue, 
and  was  designed  so  as  to  utilize  both  steam  and  hydraulic  power. 
This  is  the  plant  called  by  the  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co., 
plant  "A,"  and  was  abandoned  during  1914  as  an  operating  plant. 

"The  hydraulic  development  in  Elkhart  dates  back  to  1867,  when 
The  Elkhart  Hydraulic  Co.  was  organized,  and  in  1868  they  con- 
structed a  dam  in  the  St.  Joseph  River  at  Elkhart.  This  dam  was 
a  log  dam  with  a  head  of  ten  feet  and  on  the  south  side  of  which  was 
the  old  fashioned  race-way  from  which  water  was  drawn  for  various 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  each  manufacturer  owned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  real  estate  on  which  his  factory  was  located  certain 
quantities  of  water  which  were  used  for  power  development  pur- 
poses for  his  factory.  In  1882  the  St.  Joseph  Hydraulic  Co.  was 
organized  and  purchased  from  the  owners  of  the  dam  certain  water 
rights  and  this  company  constructed  the  race-way  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  which  supplied  manufacturing  establishments,  among 
which  was  the  Home  Electric,  or  the  Elkhart  Electric  Company. 
This  company,  however,  did  not  own  any  of  the  water  rights  but 
leased  approximately  300  horse  power,  from  the  owner  of  the 
.  hydraulic  properties. 

"In  January,  1901,  the  Home  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  was 
merged  into  the  Elkhart  Electric  Co.  In  September,  1903,  the  Elk- 
hart Power  Co.  was.  organized  and  purchased  both  of  the  above 
mentioned  hydraulic  companies,  and  this,  the  Elkhart  Power  Co., 
was  later  purchased  by  the  Indiana  &  Michigan  Co.  In  1913  the  In- 
diana &  TMichigan  Electric  Co.  completed  the  reconstruction  and 
raising  of  this  Elkhart  dam  and  building  a  new  power  house,  from 
which  they  are  now  developing  energy  in  conjunction  with  three 
other  hydraulic  plants  and  a  steam  plant  at  South  Bend." 


CHAPTER  XV 

ELEVATING  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Baptist,  Methodist  and  Brethren  Missionaries — First  Meth- 
odist Class  and  Church — Castle  United  Brethren  Church 
— First  Presbyterian  Church — St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church — First  Baptist  Church — First  Evangelical 
Church — Grace  Lutheran  Church — St.  Vincent's  Cath- 
olic Chlirch — First  Congregational  Church — Swedish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  Church — First  Methodist 
Protestant  Church' — German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church — First  Christian  Church — The  Riverside  Chris- 
tian Church — Simpson  Memorial  Church — Other 
Churches — The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ.^tion  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association — Elkhart  General 
Hospital — Secret  and  Benevolent  Organizations — The 
Local  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Bodies — The 
Masons — The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks — 
The  Woodmen  and  the  Foresters — Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Rathbone  Sisters — Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees 
— Patriotic  Bodies — Industrial  Organiz.^tions — Elkhart 
Lecture  Association — The  Chautauqua — The  Century 
Club — Other  Clubs. 

Many  influences  and  agencies  work  toward  the  uplifting  of  a 
community  or  a  city  which  do  not  formally  bear  an  elevating  stamp. 
There  are  certain  institutions  and  organizations,  however,  such  as 
churches.  Christian  associations,  hospitals,  benevolent  and  patriotic 
bodies,  secret  orders  and  lodges,  industrial  brotherhoods  and  the 
like,  which  specifically  take  their  stand  in  the  higher  activities  of 
life.  It  is  a  picture  of  this  phase  of  the  local  history  of  Elkhart 
which  this  chapter  attempts  to  draw ;  and  it  is  a  bright  and  instruc- 
tive one. 
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Baptist,  Methodist  and  Brethren  Missionaries 

The  religious  influences  and  the  Christian  missionaries  were 
active  at  the  settlement  of  the  Forks  several  years  before  the  wor- 
shippers had  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  any  special 
locality  to  divide  their  forces  according  to  sect.  The  Baptists,  the 
Methodists  and  the  United  Brethren  sent  their  missionaries  to  Elk- 
hart Prairie  as  soon  as  the  first  log  cabins  of  that  region  com- 
menced to  be  reared  for  the  shelter  of  men  and  women  and  their 
families.  Isaac  McCoy,  from  the  Carey  Baptist  Mission  ventured 
from  Niles,  Michigan,  and  named  Christiana  Creek  before  there  was 
anything  suggestive  of  either  Pulaski  or  Elkhart.  He  came  after- 
ward when  the  signs  were  many.  Felkner  and  Robinson,  Methodist 
circuit  riders,  and  John  Denham,  the  United  Brethren  Missionary, 
held  forth  in  exhortation,  prayer  and  song  after  Doctor  Beardsley 
had  platted  his  town.  It  has  even  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Denham 
was  there  before  him  and  preached  the  first  sermon  within  the 
present  bounds  of  the  city.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  known  that 
one  of  the  first  meeting-houses  for  those  who  were  religiously 
inclined  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhart  River  was  the  house  of  ^Nlrs. 
Samuel  P.  Beebe,  whose  husband  opened  the  first  store  in  Elkhart. 
Having  conducted  their  simple  services  at  Mrs.  Beebe's,  or  in  some 
other  cabin,  the  missionary  would  usually  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
along  toward  Goshen,  where  the  courthouse  could  be  depended  upon 
for  a  place  of  meeting,  in  case  no  settler's  cabin  was  available. 

First  Methodist  Class  and  Church 

But  the  Methodists  seemed  to  gather  the  greater  momentum 
during  this  very  early  period,  so  that  in  1832  they  were  able  to 
organize  a  class,  with  John  Baring  as  leader.  Their  meeting-place 
was  the  hospitable  log  cabin  of  James  Bannon,  corner  of  Second 
and  Jefiferson  streets.  In  1835  ElWiart  became  the  head  of  an  old- 
fashioned  circuit  embracing  not  only  Elkhart,  but  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

When  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built,  services  were  held  there, 
in  common  with  the  pioneer  preachers  of  other  denominations,  until 
1839,  when  the  second  story  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  Old 
Tammany  and  Bee  Hive  was  leased.  Later  the  society  met  in  the 
Good  Templars'  Hall,  Presbyterian  Church  and  Masonic  Hall.    In 
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1853  a  subscription  was  started  for  a  church  building.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1854,  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  formed  and  on  August  20, 
1855,  the  first  brick  was  laid.  Three  times  before  completion  the 
roof  was  blown  off  by  terrible  wind  storms,  but  finally  the  church 
was  dedicated  (September  9,  1862),  Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  editor  of 
the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  officiating. 

Progress  was  now  more  rapid.  A  successful  revival  occurred  in 
1864,  the  congregation  increasing  in  membership  so  that,  in  1865, 
Elkhart  became  a  station.  A  Sunday  school  had  been  organized 
in  December,  1853,  with  Henry  Neal  as  first  superintendent.  An 
organ  was  not  placed  in  the  church  until  1869,  and  then  not  with- 
out strenuous  opposition.  The  \\'oman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  July,  1871,  by  Miss  Kate  Drake.  The  first 
parsonage  was  erected  in  1874,  and  the  North  Indiana  Conference 
entertained  in  1875.  Many  yet  remember  in  those  days,  Mahin, 
valiant  in  debate,  Simpson,  thrice  the  beloved  pastor,  and  Men- 
denhall,  the  towering  preacher.  A  modern  era  of  development  was 
ushered  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Parr,  who  led  in  the  erection  of  the  hand- 
some church  dedicated  February  9,  1890,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne.  Its 
location  is  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Franklin  streets.  A  net 
gain  of  350  in  membership  was  made  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Jackson  and  the  conference  again  entertained.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Brown,  pastor ;  while  the  renovation  of  the  church  and  the  erection 
of  the  fine  parsonage  marked  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  Light.  The 
following  members  were  connected  with  Trinity  continuously  for 
more  than  half  a  century:  ]\Irs.  Sarah  Hay  joined  in  1855;  William 
Barger,  class  leader  and  trustee  for  fifty-eight  years,  in  1859,  and 
Alexander  Airsman  and  J.  Guipe,  in  i860.  The  present  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  1,135. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pastors  who  have  served  the  church : 
S.  Ball,  and  others,  1832-41 ;  C.  W.  Miller,  1841-42;  Warren  Grif- 
fith, 1842-43;  E.  Holdstock,  1843-44;  B.  Winans,  1844-45;  O.  V. 
Lemon,  1845-46;  J.  H.  Bruce,  1846-47;  James  Farnsworth,  1847- 
48;  A.  Salsbury,  1848-49;  H.  B.  Ball,  1849-50;  David  Reeder, 
1850-51 ;  E.  Holdstock,  1851-53;  Isaac  Ayers,  1853-54;  E.  S.  Pres- 
ton, 1854-55;  E.  S.  Preston  and  J.  Hall,  1855-56;  W.  S.  Birch 
and  A.  Martin,  1856-57;  W.  S.  Birch,  1857-58;  J.  H.  Hutchinson, 
1858-60;  J.  Johnson,  1860-61;  J.  Johnson  and  F.  Simpson,  1861- 
62 ;  T.  Comstock  and  C.  Hover,  1862-63  ;  T.  Comstock  and  R.  Oden, 
1863-64;   V.    W.    Beamer  and    F.    T.    Simpson,    1864-65;    \'.   W. 
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Beamer,  1865-66;  H.  J.  Lacy,  1866-67;  E.  Hall,  1867-70;  C.  P. 
Wright,  resigned,  E.  Holstock  filled  out  the  year,  1870-71 ;  S.  H. 
Rhodes,  1871-74;  A.  E.  Mahin,  1874-77;  F.  T.  Simpson,  1877-80; 
M.  H.  Mendenhall,  i88a-8i ;  R.  D.  Robinson,  1881-82;  E.  F.  Hasty, 
1882-85;  C.  E.  Disbro,  1885-88;  W.  D.  Parr,  1888-93;  J.  H.  Jack- 
son, 1893-97;  J.  H.  Jackson  and  L.  C.  Poor,  1897-98;  C.  H. 
Brown,  1898-1901  ;  S.  Light,  1901-1906;  L.  A.  Beeks,  1906-1909; 
J.  A.  Beatty,  1909-1910;  R.  J.  Wade,  1910-1915;  John  C.  White, 
1915-. 

Castle  United  Brethren  Church 

The  first  missionarj'  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Elkhart 
County  was  Rev.  John  Denham  who,  as  early  as  1830,  was  preach- 
ing at  various  points  in  the  St.  Joseph  \'alley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1833  by  Rev.  Joseph  Davis.  John  Griffith  and  William  Davis 
preached  at  Elkhart  in  later  years,  and  two  small  churches  were 
finally  formed.  The  church  in  East  Goshen  was  erected  in  1879 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Eby,  father  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Eby, 
who  served  the  present  church  in  1898-1900.  The  North  Elkhart 
Church  was  completed  in  1880.  In  the  fall  of  1889  Rev.  William 
M.  Bell  was  called  to  the  field  and  consolidated  the  two  churches 
under  the  name  by  which  it  has  since  been  known,  the  Castle  Church, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  The  house  of  worship  now  occupied, 
comer  of  Middlebury  and  Monroe  streets,  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated December  7,  1890,  under  Doctor  Bell,  who  is  now  bishop  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  district.  Rev.  A.  Maynard  Cummins  succeeded 
him  as  pastor  of  the  Castle  Church  in  1892;  Rev.  J.  L.  Parks  came 
in  1893,  Rev.  R.  P.  Burton  in  1897,  Rev.  J.  A.  Eby  in  1898,  and 
since  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Eby's  pastorate  in  1900,  the  following 
have  served:  Revs.  R.  J.  Barrett,  two  years;  J.  E.  Grimes,  four 
years ;  C.  S.  Parker,  two  years ;  D.  Robinson,  two  years,  and  J.  W. 
Lake  (now  in  his  fifth  year).  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  472. 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  pioneer  religious 
bodies  of  Elkhart,  was  organized  in  1840.  After  its  members  had 
struggled  along  for  a  few  years,  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
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Congregationalists  on  what  was  called  the  Plan  of  Union.  They 
worked  together  until  the  year  1869,  when  the  Congregationalists 
organized  the  present  Congregational  Church.  A  peculiar  and 
interesting  incident  connected  with  the  pastorate  of  the  church  is 
that  two  of  the  ministers  who  remained  longest  were  upon  their  sec- 
ond term  of  service.  Rev.  W.  J;  Essick,  after  serving  the  church 
for  ten  months,  resigned,  but. was  recalled  and  remained  pastor  for 
nearly  four  years.  Rev.  Edward  Barr,  after  six  months'  service, 
went  to  another  field,  but  was  invited  to  return,  and  remained  pastor 
for  nearly  six  years.  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend  began  his  pastorate  in 
1888  and  after  over  ten  years  of  faithful  service  resigned  in  July, 
1899.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Gwynne.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  M.  Herrick. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 

It  is  more  than  seventy  years  ago  that  the  first  Episcopal  services 
were  held  in  Elkhart,  and  the  story  leading  to  the  event  is  thus 
told:  In  1843  Mrs.  Caroline  Chamberlain,  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Chamberlain  and  mother  of  Capt.  Orville  T.  Chamberlain,  came  to 
Elkhart  with  her  family.  Soon  afterward  she  sought  to  hold  prayer 
book  services  at  her  home,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  two  families 
besides  her  own  adhering  to  the  Episcopal  communion.  These  fam- 
ilies were  those  of  Eliel  Farr,  of  Cleveland  Township,  and  Chester 
Gore.  Thus  the  first  Episcopal  service  in  Elkhart  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  about  1845. 

On  Easter  Monday,  1868,  a  meeting  was  called  to  choose  the 
first  vestry  and  to  take  steps  for  the  legal  incorporation  of  the 
parish.  Ground  for  the  first  church  edifice  was  broken  in  May, 
1873;  first  service  in  the  church  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
Advent,  December  14,  1873.  Service  of  breaking  ground  for  the 
present  beautiful  church  held  May  14,  1895.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  July  i,  1895  ;  first  church  reconsecrated  November  lith  of  that 
year;  and  the  first  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  present  church  was 
held  July  5,  1896,  and  in  the  present  church  itself,  Sunday,  August 
30th  following.  Rev.  William  Galpin  assumed  charge  in  1894  and 
continued  as  rector  for  a  number  of  years ;  since  his  term  of  service 
Rev.  C.  S.  Champlin  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Daup  have  been  in  charge  of 
St.  John's  parish. 
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First  Baptist  Church 

The  Baptists  organized  a  church  in  1856,  under  Rev.  L.  A. 
Alford,  and  in  July,  i860,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  building,  comer  of  West  Lexington  and  Third 
streets.  There  services  were  maintained  until  about  1870,  when 
the  house  was  leased  to  the  Congregational  Society.  In  1873  ser- 
vices were  again  regularly  held.  By  the  year  1877  the  membership 
had  increased  to  208.  The  work  went  steadily  forward  until  1888 
when  the  house  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $3,000 
Among  the  pastors  who  have  served  the  church  are  Revs.  L.  A 
Alford,  E.  A.  Russel,  W.  L.  Huntley,  James  Green,  W.  W.  Smith 
W.  A.  Clark,  J.  W.  Reed,  H.  C.  Bristol,  R.  E.  Neighbor,  J.  Vraden 
burg,  G.  A.  Chittenden,  S.  C.  Fulmer,  Alvin  A.  Cober  and  Horace 
N.  Spear. 

First  Evangelical  Church 

The  Elkhart  circuit  of  the  Evangelical  Association  was  first 
organized  in  1852  and  the  Division  Street  Society,  the  mother  of 
the  First  Church,  was  formed  in  i860  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Kiplinger. 
The  first  regular  pastor  in  charge  was  Rev.  Joseph  Fisher,  who 
served  in  1867-68.  In  the  latter  year  a  brick  church  succeeded  the 
small  frame  chapel  in  which  the  earlier  services  were  held.  Suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Fisher  as  pastors  were  the  following:  J.  Fox,  1869-70; 
G.  A.  Hertel,  1871-72;  G.  W.  Braeckly,  1873-74;  J.  Beck,  1875; 
J.  Huffman,  1876-77;  C.  C.  Baumgartner,  1878;  M.  W.  Steffey, 
1879-80-81;  C.  F.  Hansing,  1882-83-84;  Geo.  Roederer,  1885;  Aug. 
Iwan,  1886-87;  M.  W.  Steffey,  1888-89;  J.  Huffman,  1890-91;  S. 
Heininger,  1892;  J.  H.  Evans,  1893-94;  W.  L.  Luehring,  1895-96; 
L.  J.  Ehrhardt,  1897-98;  Thos.  Finkbeiner,  1 899-1 900-0 1  ;  M.  W. 
Sunderman,  1902-03. 

The  Watchtower  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  was 
organized  in  September,  1872,  by  Rev.  William  Wildemiuth  by 
those  members  of  the  mother  body  who  wished  the  services  con- 
ducted entirely  in  English.  Its  services  were  at  first  held  in  the 
Division  Street  Church  until  October,  1873,  when  its  own  house 
of  worship  was  completed.  Rev.  Joseph  Fisher  succeeded  Revs. 
William  Wildermuth  and  H.  E.  Overmier  as  the  first  settled  pastor 
of  Watchtower  Church,  in   1874.     Afterward  came  the  following: 
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C.  C.  Beyrer,  1876;  A.  Geist,  1877-79;  J-  Wales,  1880-81;  A.  O. 
Raber,  1882-83-84;  D.  Martz,  1885-86-87;  S.  B.  Kring,  1888-89; 
W.  H.  Brightmire,  1890-91;  M.  L.  Scheidler,  1892-93-94;  A.  S. 
Fisher,  1895-96-97-98;  F.  E.  Zechiel,  1899;  J.  O.  Mosier,  1900-01- 
02-03. 

In  1904  Division  Street  and  \yatchto\ver  churches  were  con- 
solidated into  the  First  Church,  with  Rev.  L.  S.  Fisher  as  pastor, 
and  its  large  and  elegant  edifice  on  Hickory  Street  near  Main  was 
completed  in  the  same  year.  Following  Mr.  Fisher  were :  Rev. 
J.  H.  Breish,  1907-10;  L.  S.  Fisher,  1911-13,  and  Rev.  E.  W. 
Praetorius,  since  191 3.  The  present  membership  of  the  First 
Church  is  650. 

Gr.\ce  Luther.xn  Church 

Grace  Lutheran  Church  is  a  member  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  General  Synod. 
The  beginning  of  its  development  dates  back  to  1865,  when  Rev. 
R.  F.  Delo  was  sent  to  Elkhart  by  the  synod  to  organize  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation.  He  started  with 
twenty  charter  members,  who  held  their  meetings  first  in  the  Baptist 
Church  and  then  for  two  years  in  a  hall,  the  membership  doubling  in 
the  meantime.  An  exodus  of  citizens  to  southern  points  weakened 
the  membership  and  difficulties  which  could  not  be  controlled  caused 
disbandment. 

In  1873  Rev.  John  G.  Biddle  revived  the  society,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-three  and  a  frame  building  on  South  Main  Street 
was  shared  with  the  German  Lutherans.  The  present  site  at  the 
comer  of  Marion  and  Ninth  streets  was  bought  in  1874  for  $400, 
and  H.  J.  Delo,  David  Coleman  and  William  Kreichbaum  appointed 
a  building  committee.  When  the  building  was  nearly  completed  a 
storm  destroyed  it,  but  with  commendable  zeal  and  courage  the 
members,  aided  by  citizens,  built  a  second  house  of  worship  and 
this  was  dedicated  in  December,  1874.  Reverend  Biddle  at  that 
time  had  charge  of  four  other  churches  in  the  same  circuit  and 
was  assisted  by  his  nephew.  Rev.  L.  S.  Keyser.  After  Reverend 
Biddle's  death,  January  10,  1879,  his  brother  Rev.  Frederick  Bid- 
dle served  the  church  two  years,  until  the  Elkhart  Church  became 
independent  of  the  other  churches  in  the  charge.  Reverend  Biddle 
continuing  with  the  country  churches  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Hines  assum- 
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ing  the  Elkhart  pastorate  in  June,  1880.  During  his  pastorate  of 
fourteen  months  the  church  was  repaired  and  its  affairs  systematized. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Grossman  was  pastor  from  September,  i,  1881,  to  May 
I,  1883;  Rev.  L.  S.  Keyser  for  five  years  from  June  3,  1883;  Rev. 
N.  J.  Myers  became  pastor  on  December  i,  1889;  Rev.  W.  R.  Funkey 
on  July  I,  1891;  Rev.  D.  U.  Bair,  September  15,  1893,  and  Rev. 
C.  E.  Rice  on  June  i,  1895,  serving  until  November,  1908.  It  was 
during  Rev.  C.  E.  Rice's  pastorate  that  the  present  church  building 
and  parsonage  were  erected.  Rev.  F.  A.  Dressel,  the  present  pastor, 
took  charge  January  15,  1909.     Its  present  membership  is  408. 

St.  Vincent's  Catholic  Church 

At  South  Main  Street  and  Prairie  Avenue  are  the  buildings  rep- 
resentative of  St.  \'incent's  Parish  and  nearly  half  a  century  of  the 
development  of  Catholic  interests  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The 
edifices  comprise  a  large  church,  rectory,  sisters'  house  and  school. 

While  services  by  Catholic  priests  had  been  held  in  Elkhart  at 
intervals  during  the  early  days,  no  special  priest  was  assigned  to 
this  parish  until  May  17,  1867,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Oechtering,  of 
Mishawaka,  assumed  charge  of  Elkhart  as  a  mission.  On  March 
8,  1868,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.  Until  November 
27,  1869,  Rev.  A.  B.  Oechtering  continued  in  charge.  Then  came 
Rev.  John  Oechtering  for  one  year.  The  comer-stone  of  the  first 
church  had  been  laid  July  12,  1868,  and  the  structure  was  dedicated 
October  25,  1870.  The  first  resident  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's  was 
Rev.  J.  H.  Quinlan,  who  was  appointed  to  the  charge  in  November, 
1871,  and  remained  until  October,  1875.  It  was  during  his  pas- 
torate, in  1872,  that  the  first  priest's  house  was  built.  Rev.  Martin 
F.  Noll  served  from  1875  to  1880,  and  Rev.  William  Kroeger  from 
May  of  that  year  until  1891.  Father  Kroeger's  service  brought 
great  expansion  in  parish  affairs ;  for  in  1880  the  first  school  and 
sisters'  house  was  completed,  and  in  1886  the  second  church,  or 
present  edifice,  was  erected.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boeckelmann  was 
in  charge  of  the  parish  from  1891  to  1906,  during  which  period 
(1899),  the  priests'  house  of  the  present  was  built.  Rev.  F.  J. 
Jansen  has  served  St.  Vincent's  since  1906,  one  of  the  important 
events  of  his  administration  having  been  the  erection  of  the  large 
school  and  sisters'  house  now  in  use;  it  was  built  in  1909.     It  is 
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estimated  that  the  parish  includes  2,700  souls  of  the  Catholic  faith; 
men,  women  and  children. 

First  Congregational  Church 

The  dates  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Elkhart  are  unknown.  Among  the  settlers  in  Elkhart  in  the  begin- 
nings of  its  history  were  a  few  families  from  the  east  who,  before 
their  migration,  had  been  connected  with  Congregational  churches. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  father  and  mother  of  John  W. 
Ellis,  who  came  to  the  county  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Joe  River  in  the  spring  of  1831  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Kenwood  Golf  Links. 

In  1844  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  families  of  the  Congre- 
gational persuasion  to  unite  in  a  formal  organization,  but  the  num- 
ber of  active  members,  the  nature  of  the  fellowship,  or  the  regu- 
larity and  place  of  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  their  life  is  now 
forgotten. 

Conditions  on  what  was  then  the  frontier  suggested  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations  a  working 
union  between  the  two  bodies.  Accordingly  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  societies  were  united  for  special  work  under  an  agree- 
ment known  as  the  Plan  of  Union.  This  arrangement  lasted  until 
the  year  1869.  Then  on  account  of  differences,  largely  ecclesiastical, 
but  partly  theological,  the  Congregational  organization  was  severed 
by  vote  of  the  two  churches  for  worship  and  united  work  came  to 
an  end.  The  meeting  house  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Presbyterian  branch  of  the  united  churches,  thus  leaving  the  Con- 
gregational people  without  a  home. 

Following  upon  this  severance  of  relations  there  was  a  brief 
period  during  which  the  little  company  of  Congregationalists  had 
a  wandering  and  to  some  extent  an  uncertain  life.  The  future  of  a 
church  without  a  home  is  always  uncertain,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  and  the  erection  of  a  church  thereon  were  at  this  time  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  little  company.  Those  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  accordingly  a 
meeting  was  called  for  April  10,  1869,  "to  reorganize  the  Congre- 
gational church,  if  thought  best."  This  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  John  W.  Ellis,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  X.  A. 
Hyde  of  Indianapolis,  at  that  time  the  agent   for  Indiana  of  the 
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American  Home  Missionary  Society,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  "Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society."  After  full  discussion  it 
was  decided  "to  revive  the  former  congregation." 

Eleven  names  are  given  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  as  coming 
from  the  old  and  entering  into  fellowship  with  each  other  in  the 
new  organization.  D.  J.  Clark,  Airs.  Ruth  Clark,  Airs.  Ann  Bon- 
nell,  Mrs.  Catherine  Ellis,  Mrs.  L.  Shuey,  .Airs.  A.  W.  Faber,  A. 
Bugbee,  John  \V.  Ellis,  Airs.  C.  W.  Ellis,  Airs.  Alary  Clark,  Airs. 
Amanda  Reynolds. 

On  the  same  date  a  constitution,  confession  of  faith,  covenant, 
and  ecclesiastical  principles  were  reported  to  the  meeting  by  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  D.  J.  Clark,  J.  W.  Ellis  and  Alpheas  Bugbee 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  same  meeting  officers  consisting  of  J.  W.  Ellis,  clerk,  and 
D.  J.  Clark,  deacon,  were  elected  to  oversee  the  interests  of  the  new 
.organization.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  April  24,  i86g, 
Josiah  Graves  was  elected  a  trustee  for  one  year,  Joel  Ellis  for  two 
years,  and  John  W.  Ellis  for  three  years.  Alpheus  Bugbee  was 
elected  treasurer.  These  were  the  first  officers  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Elkhart. 

The  first  member  to  be  received  into  the  new  body,  according  to 
the  minutes,  was  Sheridan  Enos,  and  from  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Edwardsburg.  The  relation  between  Edwardsburg  and 
Elkhart  churches  must  then  have  been  quite  close  and  friendly,  as  in 
the  records,  the  pastor  of  the  church  there  appears  as  presiding  at 
Congregational  meetings,  officiating  at  the  communion  service,  and, 
on  occasions  as  preaching  a  sermon  to  the  little  company. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  reorganized  life  the  church  met  at 
various  places,  and  for  public  worship,  as  a  preacher  could  be  ob- 
tained. Then  was  a  period  when  the  West  was  being  settled,  and 
among  the  pioneers  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  able  men  trained 
in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  East,  whose  spirit  was  to 
built  into  the  new  order  the  principles  of  religion  and  civilization. 
At  intervals  one  of  these  pilgrims  would  spend  a  Sunday  with  the 
Elkhart  church,  glad  to  sow  even  by  the  wayside  as  he  moved  toward 
his  destination. 

On  Alay  10,  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev.  L.  R.  Royce  for  one  year, 
which  call  Air.  Royce  accepted,  and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church. 
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It  was  during  this  pastorate  that  the  first  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  at  the  corner  of  Marion  and  Fourth  streets.  The  place  of 
meeting  from  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Royce's  pastorate  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  was  the  Baptist  Church  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Lexington  Avenue.  On  November  29,  1870,  a  motion 
was  carried  that  this  church  be  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  spirit  of  the  little  church  was  shown  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  secure  a  lot  "for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  of 
worship  at  some  future  time."  This  committee  was  composed  of 
the  following  members :  John  W.  Ellis,  Joel  Ellis,  M.  E.  Shuey,  and 
the  new  pastor,  Rev.  L.  R.  Royce. 

With  a  pastor  and  a  place  of  meeting,  the  initial  difficulties  of 
the  young  organization  seem  to  have  been  over.  It  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  a  church  to  have  a  suitable  place  of  meeting  in  a 
"rented  house."  It  must  have  its  own  home  or  perish.  This  feeling 
led  some  time  in  1871  to  a  desire  that  a  new  building  be  erected.  This 
step  seems  to  have  been  productive,  for  nearly  every  minute  of  a 
church  meeting  held  during  these  two  years  contains  a  record  of 
names  uniting  with  the  church  by  confession  or  by  letter. 

No  record  of  the  preliminary  conferences  regarding  the  matter 
of  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  save  the  one  item  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  above  mentioned  can  be  found.  The  interven- 
ing minutes  deal  only  with  ordinary  church  business,  and  probably 
the  special  undertaking  was  kept  in  a  book  which  has  been  lost.  On 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1872,  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  church  was  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  on  December  22,  1872.  The  clerk 
writes :  "The  day  was  very  cold,  the  attendance  as  large  as  could 
be  expected." 

The  record  of  the  church  from  1872  was  one  of  steady  growth 
in  influence  and  membership.  The  need  of  a  new  and  modern 
edifice  commensurate  with  such  expansion  had  long  been  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  church,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  until  1904.  In  February  of  that  year  Mrs.  An'illa  C. 
Kellogg,  a  friend  and  promised  member,  passed  away  in  Indian- 
apolis, bequeathing  by  her  will  to  the  church  in  trust  property 
valued  at  $50,000,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  property  formed  a  trust  in 
charge  of  the  trustees.     At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  at  the 
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home  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Cainon,  on  March  21,  1904,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  will  were  accepted  by  the  board. 

This  bequest  gave  the  leaders  in  the  church  courage  to  begin 
an  effort  to  secure  a  new  building,  and  accordingly  on  April  14, 
1904,  a  general  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called.  The  result 
of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  building  committee,  of 
which  Rev.  A.  U.  Ogilvie,  the  pastor,  was  chairman,  and  R.  W. 
Monger,  secretary.  Work  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  building 
was  begun  in  August,  1905,  a  site  having  been  purchased  in  the 
previous  year  on  the  northwest  corner  of  South  Third  and  West 
Marion  streets.  The  corner  stone  of  the  superstructure  was  laid 
in  April,  1906,  and  the  entire  building  was  ready  for  occupancy 
during  the  following  year. 

Although  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  history  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  spans  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  called  only 
eight  pastors  to  its  service,  as  follows :  Rev.  L.  R.  Royce,  1870  to 
1874;  Rev.  C.  S.  Warburton,  1874  to  1876;  Rev.  H.  D.  Kutz,  a 
part  of  one  year;  Rev.  T.  Lincoln  Brown,  1878  to  1879;  Rev.  M. 
W.  Darling,  1879  to  1886;  Rev.  George  B.  Safford,  1887  to  1889; 
Rev.  F.  C.  Knopf,  1889  to  1899;  A.  U.  Ogilvie,  1899  to  the  present 
time.     The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  about  300. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  Church 

The  church  above  named  was  organized  in  1873  and  two  years 
later  a  house  of  worship  was  completed  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Mason  streets.  The  church  has  grown  steadily  and 
has  a  membership  of  265.  Its  successive  pastors:  Rev.  John 
Mellander  and  Rev.  J.  Vibelius,  from  1873  to  1890,  who  served 
the  Elkhart  charge  as  resident  pastors  of  South  Bend ;  following 
them,  as  settled  pastors,  were  Rev.  J.  Theorell,  1890-94;  Rev.  S.  A. 
Rydberg,  1895-1900;  Rev.  Herman  Lind,  1900-04;  Rev.  F.  A. 
Bonander,  1904-13;  and  Rev.  Gustav  P.  Williams,  since  November, 
1913- 

First  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

In  March,  1893,  seventy-five  persons  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  German  Evangelical  Association  organized  as  an  independent 
body,  with  Rev.  S.  Heininger  as  their  pastor.     During  the  summer 
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of  that  year  the  church  building  on  Division  Street  was  erected. 
In  September,  1894,  the  society  reorganized  and  affiHated  with  the 
Methodist  Protestant  denomination,  assuming  the  name  of  the  First 
Alethodist  Protestant  Church  of  Elkhart.  Rev.  S.  Heininger 
remained  pastor  until  September,  1898;  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaibly  served 
from  September,  1898,  to  August,  1900;  Reverend  Heininger  again 
from  August,  1900,  to  August,  1901  ;  Rev.  H.  Schwarzkopf,  1901- 
03;  Reverend  Heininger  for  a  third  term,  1903-05;  Rev.  AI.  E. 
Bachman,  August,  1905,  to  January,  1909;  Reverend  Schwarzkopf 
again,  August,  1909,  to  August,  1912;  Rev.  F.  W.  Lineberry, 
August,  1912,  to  August,  1915;  Rev.  Fred  Clarke,  since  August, 
191 5.     The  membership  of  the  church  is  now   163. 

German-   Evaxgelic.\l  Lutheran   Church 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John's  Church  was 
organized  in  1874  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Hild  of  Mishawaka.  The  first 
church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Hickory  and  South  Third 
streets  and  dedicated  June  21,  1874.  The  first  pastor  was  ordained 
and  installed  August  2,  1874.  He  served  until  1877,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  ^I.  Halboth,  who  remained  until  1880.  In  1882 
Rev.  W.  L.  Fischer  was  installed.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Heinze,  was  installed  in  November,  1883,  remaining  until  1890. 
April  17,  1889,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid,  and 
August  25,  1889,  the  church  edifice  was  dedicated.  Among  the 
pastors  since  1890  have  been  Revs.  Theodore  Claus  and  Fred 
Ewald. 

First   Christian   Church 

This  church  was  organized  with  five  members  October  23,  1S78, 
by  C.  F.  Mortimer,  of  Chicago.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  homes 
of  the  members  until  a  lot  was  purchased  and  building  erected  on 
Aliddlebury  Street.  This  was  dedicated  January  19,  1879.  The 
congregation  worshiped  here  until  the  building  was  sold  to  the  city 
in  1883.  In  1889  another  building  was  erected  on  West  Franklin 
Street.  This  was  dedicated  December  29,  1889.  The  church  has 
since  been  ministered  to  by  Reverends  Osborne,  W.  A.  Rich,  F. 
D.  Pettit,  C.  E.  Pomeroy,  W.  H.  Rust,  C.  W.  Martz,  N.  H.  Shep- 
pard,  A.  M.  Laird,  A.  J.  Tomlinson,  S.  G.  Buckner  and  F.  C.  Leke. 
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In  August,  1897,  the  church  building  was  moved  to  the  intersection 
of  Pigeon,  Fifth  and  Vistula  streets.  Two  extensive  additions  were 
made,  and  the  entire  building  remodeled  and  refurnished.  The 
dedicatory  services  occurred  December  19,  1897.  The  First  Chris- 
tian Church  has  grown  into  one  of  the  strong  and  active  religious 
organizations  of  Elkhart. 

The  Riverside  Christian  Church 

Riverside  Christian  Church  of  Elkhart,  was  first  organized  on 
January  i,  1899,  by  Judge  O.  W.  Whitelock,  president  of  the  Eel 
River  Christian  Conference,  with  fifteen  charter  members.  About 
the  first  of  1907  the  church  doors  were  closed  and  no  sen-ices  were 
held  for  three  and  a  half  years.  In  September,  1910,  Rev.  W.  P. 
Minton,  pastor  of  the  Goshen  Christian  Church,  organized  a  Sun- 
day school  in  the  Riverside  Church  and  on  December  14,  1910,  the 
church  was  reorganized,  with  Judge  O.  W.  Whitelock  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Denison,  of  Huntington,  assisting  the  pastor.  Twenty-six 
signed  the  roll  that  evening  and  on  the  following  Sunday  when  the 
charter  was  closed  there  were  in  all  thirty-four  members. 

The  following  pastors  have  served  the  church:  Rev.  Mary  A. 
Strickland,  Rev.  M.  A.  Tompkins  (assistant  to  Reverend  Strickland), 
and  Rev.  G.  R.  Hammond,  1899;  ^^^'-  ]■  A.  Wood,  1907;  church 
closed,  1907  to  1910;  Rev.  W.  P.  Minton,  1910  to  1912;  Rev.  H. 
R.  Jay,  1912.  to  1915;  Rev.  J.  J.  Beisiegel,  since  1915.  The  church 
has  a  membership  of  about  200. 

Simpson  Memorial  M.  E.  Church 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  church  organizations  of  Elkhart,  its 
house  of  worship,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  East  Indiana  Ave- 
nue and  South  Main  Street,  having  been  dedicated  in  March,  1913. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Turner  was  pastor  at  the  time.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  same  year  (1913)  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Huffman,  who  continued  in 
charge  for  two  years,  and  Rev.  Karl  H.  Carlson  has  ministered  to 
its  wants  since  191 5.    The  church  membership  is  125. 

Other  Churches 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  concludes  the  entire  list  of  churches 
which  meet  the  diverse  and  insistent  wants  of  Elkhart  religionists. 
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The  original  Mennonites  have  a  large  following,  as  well  as  the 
Brethren  in  Christ.  The  first  meetings  of  the  former  were  held 
as  early  as  1867,  and  such  of  their  leaders  as  Revs.  John  F.  Funk, 
Samuel  Yoder  and  George  Lambert  have  been  active  for  many 
years.  The  Brethren  in  Christ  (the  new  Mennonites)  have  a  church 
at  Ninth  Street  and  Blaine  Avenue,  Rev.  H.  M.  Metzger,  pastor. 

Besides  the  Castle  United  Brethren  Church,  already  mentioned 
at  some  length,  are  the  Grace  and  Second  churches,  located  on  Mid- 
dlebury  and  Baldwin  streets,  respectively,  and  under  the  pastorates 
of  Revs.  Samuel  R.  Foltz  and  Jacob  C.  Albright.  Grace  United 
Brethren  Church  was  organized  in  1889  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Swihart. 

The  German  Baptist  (Dunkards)  organized  a  church  in  1893. 
The  South  Side  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  was  founded 
in  the  same  year  and  the  Bethel  Mission,  of  that  denomination,  in 
1905.  The  mission  now  embraces  Salem,  Paradise  and  Trout 
Creek. 

The  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  corner  of  State  and  East  streets, 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Ottoman  A.  Stamm  and  the  St.  Paul's  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  at  Liberty  and  Crawford,  has  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Mor- 
rison as  its  pastor. 

The  Christian  Scientists,  under  the  name  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  have  been  organized  since  1896,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  their  religious  services  have  the  usual  pleasant  reading 
and  rest  room. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  also  engaged  in  its  own  special  work. 

And  even  now  the  writer  may  have  missed  some  mention  of  a 
good  and  useful  agent  in  the  varied  and  intricate  activities  of  the 
local  religious  bodies;  but  there  is  no  intentional  neglect  on  his 
part.  He  will  conclude,  however,  with  expressing  a  regret  that  a 
few  to  whom  repeated  requests  for  information  were  made,  failed 
to  respond. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are  doing  a  broad  and  practical 
work  in  Elkhart.  They  have  large  and  well-arranged  buildings  in 
which  the  various  departments  are  conducted  and  their  activities 
are  largely  among  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  industrial 
classes — many  of  whom  are  without  homes  and  adequate  means  of 
satisfying  the   normal   longings    for  companionship   and   pleasure. 
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The  organization  for  the  young  men  in  Elkhart  is  known  as  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  from  the  fact  that  its  membership  of  300 
or  more  is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  railway 
employees.  The  building,  which  was  erected  in  1903,  contains  a 
good  library  and  reading  room,  as  well  as  homelike  and  sanitary 
living  accommodations.  The  young  women's  building  was  occupied 
several  years  later,  and  is  a  haven  for  factory  and  business  girls, 
as  well  as  for  numerous  transients  and  strangers,  who  are  obliged 
to  come  to  the  city  alone  and  unacquainted  with  its  safe  boarding 
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houses,  or  places  of  entertainment.  Both  associations  are  gov- 
erned by  boards  of  directors  and  trustees,  consisting  of  such  well 
known  men  and  women  that  adequate  safeguards  and  accommo- 
dations are  assured. 

The   Old   Elkh.xrt   Cemetery 


In  September,  1843,  Dr.  Havilah  Beardsley  and  his  wife,  Rachel, 
deeded  a  tract  of  land  amounting  to  about  2j^  acres  and  located  on 
]\Iiddlebury  Street,  corner  of  Prairie,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Concord 
TowiTihip  for  a  cemetery.     It  was  used  as  such  until  Grace  Lawn 
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was  laid  out  in  the  early  'Gos,  and  for  some  time  afterward.  Then 
the  city  decided  to  disinter  the  remains  from  the  old  burying  grounds, 
move  them  to  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery  and  build  a  schoolhouse  on 
the  abandoned  plat.  .After  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  deed  the  land  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  liavilah 
Beardsley  and  wife,  and,  after  some  litigation,  the  land  was  pur- 
chased, the  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  the  former  site  of  the  old 
cemetery  became  a  valuable  addition  to  the  city. 

Gr.ace  L.\wn  .and  Rice  Cemeteries 

In  1862  or  1863,  a  committee  was  formed  comprising  John  W. 
Ellis,  Joel  Ellis  (his  brother),  Charles  Beardsley,  Philo  Morehouse, 
Benjamin  L.  Davenport,  John  Davenport  (his  brother),  Silas  Bald- 
win and  others,  who  were  authorized  to  purchase  land  for  a  cem- 
etery. They  bought  about  twenty  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose  of 
James  A.  Rice,  an  old  resident  of  Elkhart,  the  tract  being  located 
on  the  eastern  bluff  of  the  river  by  that  name.  Charles  Beardsley, 
being  a  civil  engineer  and  one  of  the  committee,  was  employed  to 
plat  three  blocks  of  the  cemetery  into  lots,  which  were  sold  at 
auction  to  pay  for  the  ])urchase  of  the  land.  Additional  blocks  were 
surveyed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  demand  increased  and  Grace 
Lawn  was  improved  into  a  beautiful  cemetery,  and  now  there  are 
very  few  lots  for  sale. 

\\'ithin  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Rice  noticed  that  the  cemetery 
was  filling  up  so  rapidly  that  additional  grounds  would  soon  be 
required.  He  therefore  kindly  deeded  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  city 
limits,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 
This  is  known  as  Rice  Cemetery,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  much 
improved,  but  as  nearly  all  the  old  residents  are  interred  at  Grace 
Lawn,  and  its  area  is  becoming  overcrowded  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  newer  home  will  be  required. 

Elkhart  Gexer.vl   Hospit.vl 

The  Elkhart  General  Hospital  is  an  institution  whose  three 
years  of  life  have  furnished  proof  that  it  meets  a  vital  public  re- 
quirement. The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
modern  in  all  ways,  has  accommodations  for  sixty-five  patients  and 
its  main  body  is  two  stories  and  basement.     Its  location  is  also  pecu- 
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liarly  fortunate.  Situated  on  a  pronounced  elevation  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city  adjacent  to  McNaughton  Park,  with  its  mineral 
springs  and  facilities  for  recreation,  and  commanding  a  pretty  view 
of  St.  Joseph  River;  sufficiently  removed  from  railroads  and  street 
cars  to  insure  quiet,  and  yet  near  enough  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
reached  by  visitors,  its  location  has  obvious  advantages.  It  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1913.  At  that  time  the  Clark 
Hospital  was  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  which  was  at  all  gen- 
eral or  public  in  its  nature. 

Closely   connected    with    the    General    Hospital    is    the    Elkhart 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  was  organized  July  i,  1899.   The 
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first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Drs.  A.  L.  Fisher,  W.  H. 
Thomas,  Porter  Turner,  H.  A.  Aluniaw  and  C.  D.  Goodrich.  They 
early  adopted  the  plan  of  thorough  classroom  instruction,  with  a 
maximum  of  bedside  experience,  a  policy  that  has  enabled  grad- 
uates successfully  to  pass  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Registration,  and  has  assured  each  one  a  technic 
and  breadth  of  view  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
profession. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  school's  existence,  lectures  and 
recitations  were  conducted  by  members  of  the  local  profession,  while 
practical  training  and  experience  was  obtained  in  the  Clark  Hos- 
pital. With  the  opening  of  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  however, 
a   more   satisfactory  environment,   a   better  equipment  and  larger 
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clinical  opportunities  were  afiforded  the  school  and  its  teaching  stafif, 
with  increased  library  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  training  school  is  intimately  associated  with  the  hospital  and 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  ad- 
visory board  consists  of  five  practicing  physicians  of  Elkhart.  This 
board  co-operates  closely  with  the  officers  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  hospital.  The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is  the  directress 
of  the  training  school  and  performs  the  duties  of  her  offices  subject 
to  the  general  authority  of  the  boards  of  directors.  The  school  is 
under  her  immediate  supervision  and  control.  Her  authority 
extends  over  all  that  pertains  to  the  discipline  and  duties  of  the 
nurses  and  pupils,  to  their  conduct  at  all  times  as  well  as  to  their 
instruction. 

A.  F.  Beardsley,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
was  succeeded  by  Conrad  Ziesel,  Jr.  W.  B.  Hile  and  L.  M.  Simpson 
are  still  secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively.  Maude  F.  Essig  is 
now  superintendent  of  the  training  school,  her  predecessor  having 
been  Agnes  E.  Moloney. 

Secret  and  Benevolent  Organizations 

Elkhart  has  its  full  share  of  the  old-time  secret  and  benevolent 
organizations  connected  with  Masonry,  Odd  Fellowship,  Pythian- 
ism,  Maccabeeism,  etc.,  and,  for  its  size,  an  unusual  number  of 
industrial  brotherhoods  and  unions.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  rather 
unusual  that  the  usual  order  of  precedence  as  between  the  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows  is  reversed  at  Elkhart,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  having  been  established  before  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  by  a  number  of  years. 

The  Local  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Bodies 

Pulaski  Lodge  No.  6o,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  was 
the  first  secret  society  organized  in  the  hamlet  of  Elkhart,  its  charter 
being  granted  July  13,  1848.  Elkhart  Encampment  was  chartered 
in  May,  1870,  and  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah  (Naomi  Lodge  No. 
67)  was  instituted  in  May  of  the  following  year.  On  April  i,  1899, 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and 
the  different  bodies  of  the  order  have  since  met  therein. 
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The   Mason's 

The  history  of  Alasonry  in  Elkhart  dates  from  1855,  when  a 
dispensation  was  granted  to  organize  Kane  Lodge  No.  183,  Free 
and  Accepted  Alasons.  Thomas  G.  Davis  was  its  first  worthy 
master,  and  his  successors  ha\e  been:  Strafford  L.  Maxon,  John 
AlcXaughton,  OHver  H.  Main,  Xathan  ^Larkel,  Charles  T.  Greene, 
Christian  Theis,  Charles  G.  Conn,  Jacob  W.  Her,  Sol.  D.  Light, 
John  W.  Stalker,  A.  A.  Bradeen,  Frank  A.  ;\Iuzzy,  Edward  F. 
Reich,  Isaac  Xadel,  James  A.  Taylor,  George  1!.  Hoopingarner, 
Herbert  A.  Graham,  John  F.  Werner,  Walter  J.  Diehl,  George  W. 
Taylor,  Galen  C.  Shirley,  Amandus  M.  Smith,  E.  A.  Doke,  Galen 
C.  Shirley,  Ira  H.  Church,  Ernest  A.  Skinner,  Selmar  E.  Miller, 
Anthony  W.  Davis,  Ira  E.  Zigler,  Arthur  E.  Cole  and  Harry  C. 
Gampher.  At  present  the  lodge  has  nearly  500  members.  Oliver 
H.  Main  is  credited  with  the  longest  service  as  worthy  master,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  for  fifteen  years— 1859-63,  iS(^---t,.  and  in  1875, 
1877  and  1878. 

Concord  Chapter  No.  loi.  Royal  .-\rch  Masons,  was  organized 
under  charter  dated  October  21,  1886.  It  was  constituted  in  the 
following  month  by  Elmer  Crocket,  deputy  grand  high  priest,  of 
South  Bend.  S.  P.  Wilcox,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  chapter,  was 
suspended  in  1886,  and  his  successors  have  been  William  Reich, 
Edward  F.  Reich,  Henry  E.  Stone,  George  B.  Hoopingarner,  Isaac 
Nadel,  Charles  A.  Zorn,  Charles  A.  Davisson,  Frederick  J.  Stego, 
John  F.  Werner,  Herbert  A.  Graham,  Frank  E.  Bryson,  Emory  A. 
Doke,  Amandus  M.  Smith,  Richard  Turnock,  Eustace  L.  Burns, 
John  T.  Killey,  William  A.  Bird,  and  Enoch  H.  Turnock.  There 
are  over  200  members  connected  with  the  chapter. 

Elkhart  Commandery  No.  31  dates  from  April  30,  1884,  when  it 
was  chartered.  Its  eminent  commanders:  Charles  G.  Conn,  Gar- 
nett  L.  Arnold,  Franklin  A.  Muzzy,  Eugene  L.  Foster,  James  A. 
Taylor,  Jedekiah  M.  Hughes,  Frank  D.  Finney,  Edwin  D.  Foster, 
George  B.  Hoopingarner,  William  .A.  Allen,  Melvin  U.  Demarest, 
George  H.  Fister,  Charles  D.  Goodrich,  William  J.  Gronert.  Judson 

B.  ^lartin,  John  B.  Davidson,  Herbert  A.  Graham.  John  F.  Werner. 
William  E.  Specht,  John  H.  Wineland,  Charles  .A.  Davisson,  Peter 

C.  Kendall  and  A.  M.   Smith.     About   140  members  of  the  order 
belong  to  the  commandery. 
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Elkhart  Council  Xo.  79,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  was  chartered 
twenty  years  after  the  commandery,  or  to  be  more  exact,  on  October 
19,  1904.     Its  thrice  illustrious  masters :  Herbert  A.  Graham,  George 

B.  Hoopingarner  and  Amandus  AI.  Smith.  Membership  about  125. 
Starlight  Chapter  No.  181,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  dated  April  23,  1896.  Its  worthy  matrons  have 
been:  Juliette  A.  Stone,  Franc  Finn  (past  grand  niatrdn  ).  Alice  Car- 
penter, Martha  McMillan,  Ida  Sanford,  Adelaid  Wishart,  Elizabeth 
Floyd,  Aimee  Rush,  Alice  Straw,  Lodema  Santlers.  Mary  Sanborn, 
Sybil  Bird,  Beulah  Rowan,  Edna  Burns  and  Gertrude  Strego. 
Worthy  patrons :  Isaac  Nadel,  G.  B.  Hoopingarner,  L.  D.  Sanford, 

C.  A.  Davisson,  Edward  Goard,  Frank  Towsley,  J.  O.  Goff,  A.  M. 
Smith,  Richard  Tumock  and  J.  G.  Schact.  Starlight  Chapter  has  a 
membership  of  about  280. 

The  Benevolent  .-\nd  Protective  Order  of  Elks 

None  of  the  orders  has  made  more  substantial  progress  within 
the  past  twenty  years  than  the  Elks.  Elkhart  Lodge  No.  425.  of 
that  order,  was  installed  March  30,  1898,  with  twenty-seven  charter 
members.  Its  present  membership  is  about  600.  The  first  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Elkhart  Lodge  was  R.  C.  Barney ;  the  one  now  in  the 
chair,  H.  C.  Knight.  Its  property,  or  Temple,  on  South  Main 
Street,  with  its  handsome  and  commodious  rooms  for  ritual,  social 
and  rest  purposes,  represents  an  investment  of  approximately 
$100,000. 

The  Woodmen  and  the  Foresters 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters  and  other  orders  have  also  old  and  tried  organizations,  the 
Foresters  having  been  instituted  since   1893. 

Knights  of  Pvthi.\s  and  Rathdone  Sisters 

The  first  Knights  of  Pythias  body  was  Elkhart  Lodge  No.  75, 
instituted  October  29,  1877,  and  the  Uniform  Rank  of  a  later  day  is 
known  as  Elkhart  Company  No.  18.  Elkhart  Temple  No.  14,  Rath- 
bone  Sisters,  the  women's  auxiliary,  was  instituted  in  May,  1890. 
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Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees 

Elkhart  Tent  No.  3,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  was  chartered 
February  26,  1886,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
(Elkhart  Lodge  No.  23)  in  April,  1888. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  are  also  very  strong,  their  organ- 
ization (Indiana  Hive  No.  22)  being  formed  in  February,  1895,  by 
Mary  M.  Danforth,  supreme  medical  examiner,  of  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 

Patriotic  Bodies 

Elkhart  has  been  industrious  in  organizing  and  supporting 
various  organizations  of  patriotic  origin  connected  mainly  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Elmer  Post  No.  37,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organized 
and  mustered  in,  November  8,  1881,  and  the  Women's  Relief  Corps 
connected  with  it  in  May,  1885.  Shiloh  Field  Post  and  the  Relief 
Corps  were  founded  in  1883  and  1884,  respectively. 

Frank  Baldwin  Circle  No.  14,  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  instituted  in  August,  1896. 

Industrial  Organiz..\tions 

The  first  industrial  organization  to  be  formed  in  Elkhart  was  the 
German  Workingman's  Society,  in  1873.  ^t  had  its  own  hall  on 
South  ]\Iain  Street.  In  1883  the  first  of  the  brotherhoods  connected 
with  the  railroads  was  formed — Prospect  Lodge  No.  162 — the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  June  of  that  year;  in  April 
of  the  following  year  John  Hill  Division  No.  248,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  was  organized  and  ladies'  auxiliaries  of  them 
both  were  formed  in  the  early  '90s.  The  cigar  makers,  metal  pol- 
ishers and  brass  workers,  tailors,  retail  clerks  and  others  came  into 
line  with  their  unions,  also  in  the  '90s,  and  such  movements  were  so 
strong  in  the  later  portion  of  that  decade  that  in  1900  (February 
loth)  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Elkhart  was  organized  under  the 
charter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Elkhart  Lecture  Association 

While  Elkhart's  character  as  an  industrial  center  has  fostered 
the  growth  of  industrial  organizations  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
purely  social  and  literary  clubs,  there  was  one  association  which  was 
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an  intellectual  stimulus  to  all  classes  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
The  Elkhart  Lecture  Association,  to  which  reference  is  obviously 
made,  both  in  its  inception  and  growth,  was  largely  due  to  E.  C. 
Cickel,  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  facts  which  follow. 

Although  the  Elkhart  Lecture  Association  was  organized  in 
1879,  the  real  foundation  of  the  movement  dates  back  to  1875,  when 
E.  C.  Bickel,  as  secretary  of  the  Elkhart  Lecture  Union,  succeeded 
in  securing  a  strong  lecture  course  for  the  winter,  and  Mr.  Bickel 
has  been  identified  with  the  lecture  movement  in  the  city  since  that 
time.  This  first  season's  attractions  were  secured  after  a  lengthy 
correspondence,  it  being  before  the  day  of  lecture  bureaus,  from 
whom  a  full  line  of  attractions  can  now  be  secured.  During  this 
first  winter  the  citizens  gathered  to  listen  to  a  splendid  list  of  plat- 
form celebrities.  General  Kilpatrick,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Professor  Winchell,  Abbie  Sage  Richardson  and 
Hon.  Will  Cumback.  No  season  tickets  were  sold  and  the  venture 
was  carried  through  at  a  financial  loss.  Three  years  passed  before 
the  infant  movement  was  revived.  It  was  in  the  fall  that  a  number 
of  citizens  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  talent.  At 
this  meeting  a  plan  was  formulated  which  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since.  A  committee  was  chosen  and  organized  as  follows :  Pres- 
ident, S.  Maxon;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  C.  Bickel;  Rev.  AL  W. 
Darling,  J.  S.  Rice,  D.  H.  Christophel  and  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Season 
tickets  were  placed  on  sale  after  a  course  had  been  selected  and 
from  that  time  for  many  years,  the  association  steadily  grew 
stronger.  After  thirty-two  years  of  splendid  work  it  was  merged 
into  the  Chautauqua  movement. 

The  average  number  of  entertainments  was  twelve  each  year 
and  their  scope  was  even  broader  than  the  title  of  the  association 
implies,  as  concerts  of  a  high  order  are  given  as  well  as  lectures, 
both  by  home  and  national  talent.  The  reputation  of  the  Elkhart 
Lecture  Association  extended  far,  not  a  few  who  held  its  platform 
having  names  of  world-wide  fame.  During  the  nearly  forty  years 
of  its  life  such  celebrities  appeared  in  its  courses  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Lyman  Abbott,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton. Justin  McCarthy,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  T.  Dewitt  Talmadge,  Lew 
Wallace,  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  John  B.  Gough,  Joseph  Cook,  Rob- 
ert Collyer,  John  Henry  Barrows,  James  B.  Angell,  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  George  Kennan,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Alexander   \Mnchell,    Hiram    W.    Thomas,    F.    Hopkinson    Smith, 
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David  Swing,  Anna  Shaw,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Richard  A.  Proc- 
tor, Robert  J.  Burdette,  George  B.  Cable,  Bill  Nye,  George  C.  Lor- 
imer  and  S.  P.  Leland. 

"Although  I  have  lectured  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  I  have  never 
met  the  equal  of  the  Elkhart  Association,"  were  the  words  used  by 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to 
Elkhart,  and  many  are  the  words  of  praise  that  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  brilliant  men  and  women  who  have  appeared  before  its 
audiences. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  visit  to  Elkhart  he 
was  driven  about  the  city  by  a  member  of  the  committee.  "I  don't 
care  to  see  your  handsome  residences,  I  see  enough  brown-stone 
fronts  at  home,"  exclaimed  the  reverend  gentleman.  "I  wapt  to 
see  the  homes  where  your  poor  people  live."  Upon  being  informed 
that  he  had  seen  where  the  workingmen  lived  and  that  most  of  them 
owned  their  own  homes,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  thought 
that  he  had  at  last  found  a  modern  Utopia.  Later  Doctor  Abbott 
devoted  nearly  a  page  to  Elkhart  in  the  Christian  Union,  declaring 
that  it  was  an  ideal  western  town,  and  frequently  thereafter  he 
referred  to  it  in  his  lectures. 

The  foregoing  are  but  samples  of  the  impressions  left  upon  the 
minds  of  the  noted  characters  who  charmed  and  instructed  the  local 
public  through  the  good  offices  of  the  lecture  association.  S.  Maxon 
remained  as  president  during  the  first  few  years,  that  is,  from  1879 
to  1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  H.  T.  Browning.  After  Mr. 
Browning's  retirement  in  1884,  M.  W.  Darling,  W.  H.  Thomas  and 
W.  H.  Anderson  served  as  presidents.  E.  C.  Bickel,  who  was  its 
first  secretary  and  treasurer  in  1879,  served  as  treasurer  from  1882 
until  the  association  was  dissolved  in  1907.  D.  H.  Christophel,  W. 
H.  Thomas,  A.  P.  Kent,  W.  H.  Anderson  and  F.  G.  Stahr  were 
secretaries. 

St.  Joseph  Valley  Ch.\ut.\uqu.\ 

In  1906,  E.  C.  Bickel  entered  into  correspondence  with  Charles 
L.  Wagner,  secretary  of  the  Slayton  Lyceum  Bureau,  Chicago,  and, 
through  their  joint  labors,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lyceum  Association  was  held  at  Elkhart.  As  that  body  represented 
much  of  the  best  platform  talent  of  the  country,  the  Chautauqua 
movement  was  given  an  impetus  which  resulted  in  the  winding  up 
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of  the  Elkhart  Lecture  Association  and  the  founding  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Valley  Chautauqua  in  1907.  W.  F.  Stanton  was  made 
president,  and  E.  C.  Bickel,  secretary  and  manager  and  treasurer. 
The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Chautauqua  are  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  within  easy  access  of  Elkhart  and  other  centers  of  population. 

The  Century  Club 

The  Century  Club  is  the  leading  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  and  has  come  to  stand,  for  all  that  is  stalwart  in  its  social, 
commercial  and  industrial  welfare.  Its  beautiful  house,  located  on 
Main  Street,  just  north  of  Jackson,  was  erected  for  the  club  by 
H.  E.  Bucklen  at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

Quoting  from  a  souvenir  of  the  club  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  club  house :  ''While  at  all  times  the  Club 
may  not  have  shown  that  enterprise  and  energy  which  some  of  the 
most  exacting  and  unreasonable  outsiders  thought  it  should  exhibit, 
it  has  always  been  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  has 
quietly  fostered  and  furthered  many  an  enterprise  which  today  is 
the  pride  and  honor  of  Elkhart. 

Made  up  as  it  is  of  the  men  who  have  been  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Elkhart's  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  of  those  who  are  today 
bearing  the  heaviest  burdens  of  our  present  prosperity,  the  Century 
Club  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
enterprise  which  our  city  manifests.  The  years  intervening  between 
1892  and  the  present  have  been  years  of  alternating  depression  and 
prosperity,  and  the  Century  Club,  during  the  dark  days  of  1893  and 
1894,  through  its  committees  and  officers,  as  well  as  through  its  solid 
membership,  did  much  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
Elkhart,  which  in  the  conditions  existing  are  remarkable." 

The  architectural  design  of  the  front  of  this  club  home  is  very 
striking,  while  the  general  scheme  of  the  interior  in  arrangement  of 
rooms,  as  well  as  in  decorations  and  furnishings,  shows  artistic 
taste.  One  enters  the  lounging  room  first  upon  ascending  the  broad 
stairs.  This  is  finished  in  Flemish  oak,  similar  to  the  other  rooms 
on  the  main  floor  which  comprise  card  room,  billiard  room,  with 
specially  constructed  tables,  gentlemen's  parlor  and  director's  room. 
The  auditorium  is  a  most  attractive  room  with  high  ceiling  and 
beautiful  decorations;  it  proves  alluring  upon  entertainment  or 
dancing  nights. 
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The  Century  Club  was  organized  for-  purely  business  and  social 
purposes  in  1892,  when,  at  the  request  of  Otis  D.  Thompson,  who 
was  then  mayor  of  the  city,  and  E.  C.  Bickel,  a  number  of  business 
men  met  to  consider  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial interests.  The  gentlemen  at  that  meeting  were  Otis  D.  Thomp- 
son, A.  R.  Beardsley,  W.  S.  Hazehon,  H.  B.  Sykes,  G.  B.  Pratt,  F. 
K.  Fernald.  J.  W.  Fieldhouse,  O.  X.  Lumbert,  E.  C.  Bickel  and 
A.  P.  Kent.  At  a  second  meeting  of  these  men  the  organization 
itself  was  completed  and  the  club  named  "The  Commercial  Union," 
afterwards  changed  to  "The  Century  Club  of  Elkhart,  Indiana." 
The  first  officers  of  the  club  were :  Strafford  Maxon,  president ;  Otis 
D.  Thompson,  vice  president ;  A.  P.  Kent,  secretary ;  Howard  F. 
Smith,  treasurer. 

Almost  immediately  the  officers  and  committee  became  active, 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  city  and  a  great  many  industries  have 
been  located  in  Elkhart  as  the  direct  results. 

The  past  officers  of  the  Century  Club  are  as  follows : 

1892-93 — Strafford  Maxon,  president;  A.  Palmer  Kent,  secre- 
tary. 

1893-94 — Straft'ord  ]\Iaxon,  president;  A.  Palmer  Kent,  secre- 
tary. 

1894-95 — Of's  D.  Thompson,  president;  A.  Palmer  Kent,  secre- 
tary. 

1895-96 — Otis  D.  Thompson,  president;  A.  Palmer  Kent,  secre- 
tary. 

1896-97 — Cyrus  D.  Roys,  president ;  A.  Palmer  Kent,  secretary. 

1897-98 — A.  Palmer  Kent,  president;  ]\Ielvin  U.  Demarest,  sec- 
retary. 

1898-99 — A.  Palmer  Kent,  president ;  Melvin  U.  Demarest,  sec- 
retary. 

1899-1900 — A.  Hubbell  Beardsley,  president;  George  H.  Fisher, 
secretary. 

1900-01 — George  B.  Pratt,  president ;  George  H.  Fisher,  secre- 
tarj'. 

1901-02 — James  H.  State,  president;  George  H.  Fisher,  secre- 
tary. 

1902-03 — Frederick  K.  Fernald,  president ;  Lorenzo  C.  Bartley, 
secretary. 

1903-04 — Livy  Chamberlain,  president ;  Lorenzo  C.  Bartley,  sec- 
retary. 
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1904-05 — Dr.  Franklin  ]\liles,  president;  Jacob  C.  Lane,  secre- 
tary. 

1905-06 — Warren  G.  Hill,  president ;  Fred  A.  Reed,  secretary. 

1907-08 — \'ernon  W.  \'anFleet,  president ;  Fred  A.  Reed,  secre- 
tary. 

1908-09 — \'ernon  W.  \'anFleet,  president;  D.  C.  Thomas,  secre- 
tary. 

1910-11 — A.  R.  Beardsley,  president;  D.  C.  Thomas,  secretary. 

1911-12 — W.  J.  Gronert,  president;  \'.  G.  Cawley,  secretary. 

1912-13 — W.  S.  Hazelton,  president;  F.  Best,  secretary. 

1913-14 — W.  H.  Winship,  president;  R.  Emerson,  secretary. 

1914-15 — W.  H.  Winship,  president;  R.  Emerson,  secretary. 

191 5-16 — J.  C.  Fleming,  president;  R.  Emerson,  secretary. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Century  Club  are:  President,  H.  A. 
Graham;  secretary,  Ralph  Emerson;  treasurer,  Bert  D.  House- 
worth. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  approximately  200,  made  up  of 
business  men  who  have  the  interests  of  the  city  at  heart  and  who 
are  today  bearing  their  burdens  willingly  that  Elkhart  may  enjoy 
the  prosperity  to  which  it  is  entitled,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  its  many  industries  are  flourishing. 

The  Public  Service  Board  and  the  Century  Club  have  been  un- 
tiring in  their  eff'orts,  and  questions  of  great  importance  of  Elkhart 
have  been  taken  up  and  disposed  of  and  advantages  that  could  not 
possibly  have  obtained  have  been  realized  by  this  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  Lincoln  Highway  passes  through  Elkhart  is 
due  to  the  Century  Club,  among  other  good  works. 

Other  Clubs 

Elkhart  has  several  active  women's  clubs,  most  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  State  Federation.  The  first  club  of  this  nature 
to  be  organized  was  the  Fifteen  Circle  Association,  formed  in  i88g 
and  incorporated  in  1894  for  literary,  social  and  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb  endowed  it  with  a  library  which,  with 
later  accretions,  was  turned  over  to  the  Carnegie  Public  Library 
in  1903.  The  Woman's  Club  was  organized  in  1902,  the  Woman's 
Art  Club  in  the  '90s,  and  other  organizations  confined  in  member- 
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ship  to  the   one   sex   are   the   Twentieth   Century   Women's   Club, 
Thursday,  Current  and  Progress  clubs. 

Besides,  there  are  the  Jefferson  and  Elkhart  Driving  clubs,  the 
Elkhart  Choral  Society  and  the  Elkhart  Socialist  and  Industrial 
associations. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INDUSTRIES,  BANKS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

C.  G.  Conn,  Incorporated — Charles  G.  Conn — Two  Other 
Old  Band  Instrument  Factories — Sidway  Mercantile  Com- 
pany— The  Doctor  Miles  Industries — Elkhart  Carriage 
and  Harness  Manufacturing  Company — Noyes  Carriage 
Company — Crow  Motor  Car  Company — Davis  Acetylene 
Company — Elkhart  Brass  Manufacturing  Company — 
Flour  and  Cereal  Manufacturers — Scale  Manufacturers 
— St.  Joe  Ice  Company — Other  Plants^Elkhart  City 
Banks — Elkhart's  Newspapers. 

Long  ago  Elkhart  outgrew  that  stage  of  her  industrfal  life  when 
the  establishment  of  a  single  manufactory  caused  a  deep  commotion 
in  her  midst.  In  fact,  for  the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the 
founding  of  her  Industrial  Association  in  1906,  it  was  only  the  in- 
dustrious reporter  who  could  closely  note  the  enterprises  of  that 
nature  which  were  continually  being  incorporated  as  elements  of  her 
progress.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  sixty  incorporated 
concerns  which  are  carrying  along  industries  as  varied  in  character 
as  they  are  in  scope.  Automobiles  in  whole  or  in  parts ;  carriages  and 
wagons  for  either  millionaires  or  sturdy  farmers,  for  ladies  or 
babies ;  band  instruments  of  every  description ;  medicines  for  man 
and  beast ;  paper  for  books  and  newspapers,  bristol  board  for  artists 
and  paper  boxes  for  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  brass  and  iron 
work,  brick  and  cement,  and  rubber,  flour  and  cereals ;  ice  and 
matches,  tablets,  and  scales  and  harnesses — why,  the  reporter  might 
fill  a  good-sized  printed  page  with  the  leading  manufactures  pro- 
duced by  the  industrial  plants  of  Elkhart  and  then  not  exhaust  the 
list.  Without  further  anticipation,  therefore,  he  will  specially  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  such  establishments. 
360 
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C.  G.  Coxx,  Incorporated 

The  above  is  the  official  title  of  the  industry  which  has  given 
the  Conn  band  and  orchestra  instruments  an  international  fame. 
That  such  a  statement  is  not  beyond  the  literal  truth  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  awarded  four  superior  medals  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  in  the  summer 
of  191 5.  The  Conn  exhibit  won  the  highest  honors  over  seven  com- 
petitors, the  world's  best  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments  for 
bands   and   orchestras. 

Charles  G.  Conn 

The  founder  and  owner  of  the  industry  is  one  of  Elkhart's  leading 
citizens.  His  father,  a  prominent  educator  of  Northern  Indiana, 
brought  him  as  a  boy  to  Elkhart,  where  he  went  to  school  for  about 
ten  years  and  then,  still  a  youth,  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  Even 
then  his  musical  talents  earned  him  a  position  in  the  regimental 
band.  Young  Conn,  after  seeing  considerable  service  at  the  front, 
re-enlisted  in  a  company  of  Michigan  sharpshooters,  and  within  a 
few  months  had  been  promoted  to  its  captaincy.  He  sptnt  the  last 
year  of  the  war  as  a  prisoner  in  Confederate  prisons,  and  for  a  short 
time  afterward  engaged  in  business'  at  Elkhart.  But  his  musical 
talents  and  his  mechanical  gifts  soon  evolved  a  simple  improvement 
in  the  cornet  mouthpiece  which  laid  the  foundation  of  C.  G.  Conn, 
Inc. 

The  commencement  of  Colonel  Conn's  •  carreer  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  public  man  of  broad  caliber  is  thus  given  by  one  who 
writes  from  personal  knowledge :  lieing  what  might  be  called  a 
practical  musician,  with  great  natural  gifts  in  that  art  and  greatest 
fondness  for  all  its  manifestations,  he  soon  became  identified  with 
the  line  of  manufacture  which  has  made  his  name  more  familiar 
to  the  world  at  large  than  any  other  phase  of  his  versatile  career. 
He  invented  his  famous  "elastic  face  mouthpiece"  for  comets,  which 
became  so  popular  that  he  could  not  manufacture  them  fast  enough. 
Beginning  his  manufacturing  with  himself  as  practically  the  only 
workman  and  with  a  lathe  made  from  a  sewing  machine  table, 
he  was  soon  compelled  by  rush  of  orders  to  expand  every  part  of 
the  industry  and  become  the  directing  head  of  a  force  of  employes. 
The  story  of  his  persistent  efforts  and  struggles  to  make  financial 
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ends  meet  while  he  was  getting  started  as  a  manufacturer  has  often 
been  told,  and  is  familiar  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Northern  Indiana.  Having  effected  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
the  old-style  cornet  by  means  of  his  mouthpiece  and  by  dint  of 
shrewdest  sort  of  business  management  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
uncertain  field  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  he  then  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  cornet  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  the  highest 
latent  powers  of  that  instrument.  He  secured  patent  after  patent, 
each  one  representing  some  advance  toward  perfection  in  the  cornet, 
and  in  time  he  produced  what  is  known  to  the  world  of  music  as 
the  "Conn  Cornet."  All  the  other  modern  brass  band  instruments  are 
also  now  manufactured  in  Mr.  Conn's  establishment,  and  their  excel- 
lence may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  they  are  used  by  Sousa's  Band 
and  have  received  the  highest  honors  at  all  the  recent  world's  expo- 
sitions. The  manufacturing  establishment  for  the  production  of  the 
Conn  instruments  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  manufacturing 
elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  at  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  this  industry  has  become,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
one  of  the  foremost  sources  of  the  industrial  prosperity  which  has 
marked  the  City  of  Elkhart. 

This  alone  would  entitle  him  to  distinction  and  would  be  regarded 
a  sufficient  accomplishment  to  be  called  a  life  work  by  any  man ;  yet 
Colonel  Conn  has  extended  his  efforts  to  the  great  public  questions 
which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  America,  and  to  practical  humanitarianism.  In 
the  early  days  when  his  business  was  just  emerging  from  a  small 
factory  into  one  where  success  seemed  sure,  the  democratic  party 
at  Elkhart  nominated  him  for  mayor.  Contrary  to  the  general 
course  of  municipal  politics  up  to  that  time,  he  was  elected,  and 
gave  the  city  such  a  practical,  progressive  and  beneficial  administra- 
tion that  it  is  still  a  high  standard  for  others  to  be  measured  by. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  and  was  soon  slated  for  further 
advancement  in  political  honors.  A  normally  republican  district 
gave  him  a  seat  on  the  democratic  side  of  the  lower  house  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  was  connected  with  important  constructive 
legislation  and  gave  much  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problems.  In  1892  the  thirteenth  district,  through  its  representa- 
tives assembled  in  convention  at  Michigan  City,  placed  his  name  on 
the  democratic  ticket  as  nominee  for  Congress.  In  James  Dodge, 
also  a  prominent  Elkhart  citizen  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
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republicans  of  the  district,  Mr.  Conn  had  a  worthy  opponent,  but 
the  result  of  the  hotly  contested  campaign  was  that  Mr.  Conn  went 
to  Washington  to  represent  the  people  of  this  district. 

As  congressman  Colonel  Conn  was  a  man  of  mark  from  the 
time  he  took  his  seat,  and  both  as  a  legislator  and  reformer  left  a 
lasting  influence.  It  was  in  the  field  of  journalism  that  he  found 
the  power  needed  in  this  assault  upon  some  of  the  strongholds  of 
municipal  mismanagement  which  he  found  fixed  upon  the  capital 
city.  He  purchased  the  Washington  Times,  the  morning  newspaper 
now  owned  by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  instituted  a  campaign  against 
vice  and  crime  which  for  several  years  had  run  riot  in  the  city. 
Directing  his  attack  first  upon  the  police  association  and  the  police 
force,  he  aroused  public  attention  to  the  existing  conditions  and 
after  bitter  conflict,  overcame  the  inertia  of  the  powers  for  law  and 
order,  caused  the  dens  of  vice  to  be  vacated,  the  gamblers  driven 
from  the  city  and  crime  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  severe  stric- 
tures made  upon  the  police  force  by  the  Times  resulted  in  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  against  Colonel  Conn,  but  the  forces  of  persecution 
failed  in  their  purpose  and  the  colonel  was  acquitted  at  the  trial. 
Having  accomplished  for  the  capital  city  what  he  started  out  to 
effect,  he  then  sold  his  newspaper  and  returned  to  Elkhart. 

Before  going  to  Washington  he  was  well  known  in  the  journal- 
istic circles  of  Northern  Indiana,  for  in  September,  1890,  he  had 
founded  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Truth.  Mr.  Conn  is  still  identified 
with  this  enterprise  as  proprietor,  and  the  history  of  the  Truth  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Since  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress he  has  sought  no  further  political  honors.  In  1900  he  sup- 
ported with  personal  efifort  and  money  the  candidacy  of  McKinley 
for  President  and  did  much  to  get  out  the  largest  republican  vote  in 
the  history  of  Elkhart  County. 

From  the  little  plant  which  turned  out  the  elastic  face  mouth- 
piece for  cornets  to  the  massive  plant  which  covers  about  three 
acres  of  ground  on  Elkhart  Avenue  and  the  St.  Joseph  River  in- 
volved much  hard  labor,  as  well  as  a  long  stretch  of  years.  All 
the  original  buildings  were  practically  wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire 
in  1910.  The  structures  which  replaced  them  were  of  the  mission 
type,  substantial  and  attractive,  and  include  the  office  building,  the 
metal  working  factory  and  the  bell,  valve  and  polishing  departments. 
The  products  of  the  plant  now  include  flutes,  clarinets,  saxophones, 
cornets,  mellophones,  alto   horns,  trombones,  tenor  horns,   eupho- 
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niums,  bass  horns,  chimes,  bells,  drums  and  the  drummer's  equip- 
ment— in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments. 
One  feature  of  the  Conn  industry  which  has  been  established  as  the 
result  of  long  experience  is  believed  to  largely  explain  the  constant 
improvement  of  its  output.  Whenever  an  instrument  is  made  for  a 
genius  or  a  mechanical  expert  in  the  musical  world,  careful  measure- 
ments are  taken  of  it  and  permanently  recorded.  H  the  instrument 
proves  satisfactory  to  the  user,  the  factory  considers  that  it  has  a 
valuable  stamp  of  approval  on  that  particular  article,  and  duplicates 
of  it  are  thereafter  put  out,  with  confidence  that  they  will  give  satis- 
faction. That  is  one  of  the  most  successful  means  which  has  been 
taken  to  establish  the  high  Conn  standards  in  the  varied  lines  of 
manufacture. 

Two  Other  Old  Band  Instrument  F.-xctories 

The  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company  adds  to  the  fame 
of  Elkhart  as  a  center  of  this  line  of  manufactures.  F.  A.  Buescher, 
the  head  of  the  company,  has  had  forty  years'  experience  in  his  line, 
and  the  business  has  been  established  at  Elkhart  for  about  half 
that  time,  aUhough  the  company  has  been  incorporated  only  since 
1904.  The  three  distinct  features  of  the  Buescher  instruments  are 
known  as  the  Multi-Pitch  tuning  device,  the  Epoch  Valve  system 
and  the  Split-no-tone  bell.  The  manufactures  include  band  instru- 
ments of  all  descriptions,  all  of  which  carry  the  special  features 
mentioned.  The  plant  of  the  concern  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Foundry  and  East  Jackson  streets. 

The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Company,  another  important  indus- 
try in  the  same  line,  has  been  established  since  1904.  The  family 
name  attached  to  the  company  recalls  to  old  musicians  more  than 
sixty  years  of  experience  as  band  instrument  makers  by  several 
generations   of  the   Martins. 

SiDW.w  Mercantile  Company 

The  name  of  this  great  corporation  does  not  convey  the  indus- 
trial magnitude  of  its  operations.  It  conducts  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  Elkhart  and  represents  the  largest  special  industry  in  the 
world.  It  has  no  rival  in  the  manufacture  of  collapsible  go-carts 
which  have  literally  penetrated  to  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  products  of  its  plant  which  covers  seven  acres  of  ground  space 
also  includes  baby-carriages  of  every  kind,  bed  side  tables,  shaving 
and  toilet  stands  and  costumers  and  card  tables;  but  the  collapsible 
go-cart,  or  baby  carriage,  is  the  article  which  has  spread  the  trade 
mark  "Allwin"  around  the  world.  Therefore,  the  details  of  its 
manufacture,  as  presented  by  a  local  paper,  are  interesting 

The  buildings  of  this  plant  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  "U." 
The  raw  materials  arrive  at  one  end,  make  the  circle  of  the  plant, 
and  are  shipped  out  as  the  finished  product  from  the  other  end. 
Therefore,  we  will  start  at  the  doorway  where  the  incoming  freight 
is  unloaded.  Through  this  doorway  4,000,000  pounds  of  steel  pass 
every  year,  and  to  watch  the  material  as  it  enters  one  realizes  that 
they  will  soon  see  some  wonderful  machinery  if  those  long,  awk- 
ward strips  of  steel  are  to  be  converted  into  graceful  beautiful 
finished  baby  carriages.  On  the  journey  from  the  mills  in  its  unfin- 
ished condition  it  necessarily  accumulates  a  certain  amount  of  rust 
which  must  be  removed  else  the  final  finish  of  the  carts  you  see  will 
not  be  of  a  lasting  nature.  Every  piece  of  steel  going  through  the 
plant  therefore  must  be  specially  treated  to  remove  all  rust 
before  it  starts  its  journey  through  the  machines. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  cutting  and  shaping  of  this  material 
is  a  set  of  tools  and  dies,  so  this  is  the  next  department  that  we  find. 
From  large  blocks  of  steel,  cut  to  the  desired  shapes  and  ingeniously 
assembled,  are  made  dies,  which,  during  the  season,  will  cut  and 
shape  thousands  upon  thousands  of  units  which  go  into  the  finished 
product.  When  these  are  completed  and  tested  they  are  then  ready 
for  the  press  room,  where  thirty-two  automatic  presses  continue 
their  monotonous  pound — every  movement  meaning  a  new  part  of  a 
baby  carriage.  On  our  way  out  of  this  building  we  pass  the  forge 
and  the  shaping  machine,  which  temper  and  shape  the  springs  that 
are  to  protect  baby's  delicate  spine  from  the  bumps  of  the  walks 
and  roads.  Here  the  parts  start  on  diflferent  journeys.  Some  are 
then  ready  to  be  assembled;  others  must  stop  awhile  to  be  given  a 
coat  of  pure  tin  and  emerge  so  smooth  and  bright  that  only  one 
skilled  in  the  work  can  see  that  they  are  not  nickel  plated.  Other 
parts  go  to  the  nickel  plating  room,  where  they  must  be  ground  to  a 
surface,  then  freed  from  all  oil  and  other  impurities  and  finally  put 
in  the  big  nickel  plating  tanks  for  hours.  Having  thus  completed 
the  separate  parts  of  the  carriages,  we  are  ready  to  bring  them 
together.     This  is  divided  into  two  departments  known  as  the  rough 
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and  the  final  assembly.  A  carriage  is  assembled  as  completely  as 
possible  before  it  goes  into  the  enameling  room.  This  one  depart- 
ment consumes  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  rivets  every  year. 
When  the  product  leaves  this  department  it  has  no  wheels,  no  up- 
holstering, or  no  wood  parts.  It  is  just  beginning  to  take  on  the 
resemblance  to  a  baby  carriage,  but  it  is  ready  for  its  trip  to  the 
enameling  department.  Here  we  find  men  busily  engaged  in  dipping 
these  frames  into  great  tanks  of  enamel.  They  are  then  loaded  on 
to  metal  trucks,  which,  in  turn,  are  wheeled  into  huge  ovens,  where 
they  must  remain  for  four  hours  in  a  temperature  of  about  425 
degrees  to  bake  the  enamel  so  hard  that  it  will  not  chip  or  scratch 
under  the  hard  service  it  is  to  receive  as  it  totes  baby  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 

In  the  meantime  other  departments  are  busily  engaged  in  com- 
pleting their  parts  of  the  carriage  to  have  them  ready  for  the  final 
assembly.  We  find  one  department  preparing  the  cross  handles, 
another  putting  2.400,000  feet  of  rubber  tires  per  year  on  the  wheels, 
still  another  making  hoods,  upholstering  backs  and  seats  and  sewing 
up  foot  wells.  Finally  they  all  come  together  and  start  their  final 
journey  over  the  bench,  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  changes 
them  from  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  into  an  attractive 
baby  carriage.  Each  man  i>erforms  one  step.  One  adds  the 
seat  and  passes  it  to  his  neighbor,  who  puts  on  the  back;  another 
connects  the  cross  handle;  a  fourth  adds  the  hood;  a  fifth  gives 
it  its  wheels ;  a  sixth  trues  up  the  wheels  and  thus  it  speeds  along 
until  it  reaches  the  final  inspector,  where  every  point  of  the  carriage 
is  carefully  looked  over  for  defects.  Each  vehicle  is  folded  and 
unfolded;  every  back,  foot  well  and  hood  adjusted,  and  if  anything 
is  wrong,  it  is  returned  to  be  made  right  before  it  can  be  handed  to 
the  stock  department.  For  thousands  of  square  feet  you  will  see 
carriages  piled  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  all  wrapped  and  num- 
bered ready  to  be  put  into  crates  and  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tions. 

When  one  stops  to  realize  that  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year 
these  collapsible  carriages  leave  the  final  assembly  bench  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  forty-two  seconds,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  what  a  task 
it  is  to  see  that  every  department  is  operating  on  a  clock-work  sched- 
ule. If  one  department  should  unavoidably  fall  down  for  even  a 
short  space  of  time,  all  departments  before  it  will  soon  be  over- 
crowded and  those  after  it  without  work. 
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The  manufacture  of  reed  and  wood  carriages  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate proposition,  because  tlie  machine  plays  very  little  part  in  their 
manufacture.  There  is  the  wood-working  department,  where  the 
frames  of  the  reed  carriages  are  made  and  assembled  and  where  the 
wood  body  carriages  are  prepared  for  the  finishing  department. 
These  must  all  go  upstairs,  where  reed  workers  will  take  strands  of 
reed  fifteen  feet  long,  and  with  fingers  that  move  faster  than  the 
eye  can  record,  shape  them  into  beautiful  reed  carriages.  In  the 
meantime  the  press  room  has  made  the  metal  parts  for  the  frame, 
the  rough  assembly,  and  enameling  departments  have  done  their 
work,  and  after  the  reed  body  goes  through  the  various  steps  of  the 
finishing  room,  it  is  ready  to  be  assembled,  crated  and  shipped. 

Many  residents  of  Elkhart  do  not  realize  that  in  that  city  they 
have  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  shipping  its  product 
all  over  the  globe.  Should  you  journey  to  the  public  square  of 
Johannesburgh,  South  Africa,  you  would  find  yourself  face  to  face 
with  a  large  sign  telling  that  Sidway  Baby  Carriages  are  sold  in 
that  city,  and  with  equal  ease  you  can  obtain  them  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  or  Shanghai,  China. 

This  is  the  wonderful  factory  which  has  grown  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  residents  of  Elkhart  in  ten  years.  It  was  in  1905  that 
Charles  A.  Sidway  came  to  Elkhart  to  establish  the  Sidway  Mer- 
cantile Company  as  manufacturers  of  folding  baby  carriages.  His 
death  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  was  a  great  shock  to  his  many 
personal  and  business  friends  in  the  community,  but  the  factory 
he  leaves  behind  him  will  keep  his  memory  before  the  residents  of 
Elkhart  for  years  to  come. 

Throughout  the  world  the  furniture  trade  knows  the  '"Go-cart 
from  Elkhart." 

The  Sidway  Mercantile  Company  was  established  at  Elkhart 
by  the  late  C.  A.  Sidway  in  June,  1903,  and  incorporated  in  May, 
1906.  It  now  employs  between  500  and  600  people.  It  has  offices 
and  warehouses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Portland  (Oregon)  and 
London  (Ontario),  and  agencies  in  both  hemispheres.  Its  main 
offices  and  factor)'  are  at  Elkhart. 

The  Doctor  Miles  Industries 

Dr.  Franklin  Miles,  founder  of  the  Medical  Company  and  Dis- 
pensary which   bear  his   name,  also  established   an   old  and   large 
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industry.  A  graduate  in  the  sciences  at  Yale  and  in  the  law  at  Cohmi- 
bia,  the  eastern  colleges,  holder  of  a  medical  degree  from  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  the  master  of  special  courses  both 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  College  and  the  Illinois  State  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  of  Chicago — the  doctor  also  practiced  for  several  years  in 
the  Illinois  metropolis  before  casting  his  fortunes  with  the  Elkhart 
enterprise.  In  1873  he  began  a  special  study  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  eye  and  the  brain ;  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  stomach 
and  the  other  vital  organs.  These  investigations  and  the  devising 
of  remedies  for  nervous  and  chronic  ailments  in  his  private  practice 
led  him  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dr.  ]\Iiles  Medical  Company  at 
Elkhart,  in  1880.  The  grand  dispensary  connected  with  it  supplies 
specialists  who  furnish  information  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
remedies  manufactured  by  the  company.  The  business  was  incor- 
porated in  1885  and  the  massive  building  in  which  it  is  now  trans- 
acted on  West  Franklin  Street  was  erected  in  1892.  Not  only  are 
the  proprietary  medicines  manufactured  at  the  plant,  but  all  the 
boxes,  tubes,  books,  pamphlets  and  circulars  used  in  the  business 
are  turned  out  by  the  factory,  printery  and  bindery  which  are  in- 
corporated as  departments  of  the  concern.  All  the  machinery  is 
electrically  driven.  One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  plant,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  its  distinctive  purposes, 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  weather  bureau,  the  office  of  which 
is  on  the  top  of  the  main  building.  It  is  equipped  with  full  auto- 
matic weather  recording  instruments  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
government  observation  stations. 

Elkh.\rt  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing  Company 

In  1873  F.  B.  Pratt  and  Wm.  B.  Pratt,  his  son,  began  the  manu- 
facturing of  vehicles  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  B.  Pratt  &  Son, 
and  inaugurated  the  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer"  without  the  use  of  the  middle  man  or  jobber.  In 
1882,  Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt's  second  son,  Geo.  B.  Pratt,  came  into  the 
business  and  the  concern  was  known  as  the  Elkhart  Buggy  Com- 
pany. In  1888  a  stock  company  was  formed  to  be  known  as  the 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Company,  the  stock 
being  taken  by  Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Wm.  B.  Pratt,  Geo.  B.  Pratt  and 
Otis  D.  Thompson.     In  1891  F.  B.  Pratt  sold  his  stock  to  George 
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E.  and  Wm.  B.  Pratt.  In  1894  Air.  Thompson  sold  his  stock  to 
these  gentlemen,  so  that  the  entire  stock  is  held  by  them.  The  plan 
of  selling  the  manufactured  article  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  when 
the  business  started  in  1873.  Now,  as  then,  the  business  is  all 
carried  on  through  corespondence ;  but  there  are  several  decided 
contrasts,  as  well  as  similitudes.  At  first  only  a  few  persons  were 
employed,  both  in  the  manufacturing  and  office  forces;  now  there 
are  about  300.  In  1873  the  plant  was  a  small  carriage  and  harness 
shop ;  the  plant  now  covers  some  nine  acres  of  ground.  Then  auto- 
mobiles were  unknown ;  for  some  years  they  have  been  an  expand- 
ing class  of  the  output.  But  the  old  and  popular  plan  of  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  has  been  continued  in  the  sale  of  the  Pratt- 
Elkhart  machines. 

NoYES  Carriage  Company 

Established  in  1897  and  incorporated  in  1903,  the  Noyes  Car- 
riage Company  has  a  large  factory  on  South  Main  Street.  The 
business  is  capitalized  at  $150,000,  and  its  manufacturing  specialty 
consists  of  light  vehicles.  The  plant  employs  about  150  people  and 
turns  out  $250,000  worth  of  products  annually. 

Crow  Motor  Car  Company 

The  Crow  Motor  Car  Company  was  incorporated  in  July,  1909, 
and  the  Black-Crow  machines  are  the  product  of  a  merger  of  auto- 
mobile concerns — the  Crow  Motor  Car  Company  of  Elkhart  and  the 
Black  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago.  The  cars  are  manu- 
factured in  the  factory  at  Elkhart,  covering  i>4  acres  on  North 
Main  Street,  and  distributed  from  large  sales  rooms  in  Chicago. 
The  presidents  of  the  two  Black  Crow  companies  are  M.  E.  Crow, 
of  the  Crow  Motor  Car  Company  and  W.  H.  Black,  of  the  Black 
Manufacturing  Company.  Six  types  of  cars  are  turned  out,  vary- 
ing from  a  two-passenger  roadster  to  a  seven-passenger  touring 
auto.  Within  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  the  company  has  been 
concentrating  on  a  30-horse  power  light  touring  car  and  also 
a  roadster  model.  The  cars  from  this  factory  are  now  generally 
known  as  the  Crow  Elkhart.  When  organized  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  was  $50,000,  which  was  later  increased  to  $100,000. 
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Davis  Acetylene  Company 

On  May  i,  1902,  the  Davis  Acetylene  Company  commenced  the 
building  of  acetylene  gas  generators  at  Elkhart.  They  equip  entire 
towns  as  well  as  individual  stores,  factories  and  houses  with  illum- 
ination the  equal  of  gas  or  electricity,  and  their  apparatus  is  available 
in  places  where  gas  plants  and  electricity  could  not  be  supplied 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  village.  The  Davis  Acetylene  Company 
is  successor  to  Davis  and  Price,  Davis  and  Flint,  and  the  Carbolite 
Construction  Company,  the  business  having  been  carried  on  in  Chi- 
cago previous  to  its  removal  to  Elkhart  on  the  date  mentioned. 
Augustine  Davis  is  president  of  the  company.  The  plant  on  Pros- 
pect Street,  comprising  two  substantial  brick  and  stone  buildings, 
covers  about  52,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  includes  within 
the  scope  of  its  output  entire  acetylene  lighting  plants  and  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  o.xy-acetylene  welding  process. 

Elkhart  Bra.ss  Manufacturing  Company 

Incorporated  and  organized  in  1902  the  company  above  named 
manufactures  brass  hose  couplings  and  other  specialties  in  that 
metal.  Its  plant  occupies  about  two  acres  on  Beardsley  Avenue  and 
Oak  Street.     Albert  F.  Hansen  is  president  of  the  company. 

Flour  and  Cereal  Manufacturers 

For  some  years  the  manufacture  of  flour,  feed  and  cereals  at 
Elkhart  has  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Burrell  &  Morgan  and  the 
Pancost  Milling  Company.  The  firm  of  Burrell  &  Morgan,  which 
consists  of  A.  H.  Burrell  and  D.  B.  Morgan,  was  established  in 
1900,  in  with  the  purchase  of  the  "City  jMills,"  then  practically  idle. 
Two  years  later  the  lease  and  business  were  purchased  by  the  "Har- 
vest Queen  Mills."  They  also  obtained  the  railroad  elevator  at 
Mishawaka.  The  City  Mills  were  overhauled,  modernized  and  en- 
larged and  used  only  for  feed  grinding,  the  flour  department  being 
held  in  reserve.  The  "Harvest  Queen  Mills"  burned  October  21, 
1909.  Five  days  later  the  City  Mills  were  started  and  are  now 
run  to  full  capacity  by  water  power.  This  firm  makes  all  kinds 
of  winter  and  spring  wheat  flour,  buying  all  the  winter  wheat  on  the 
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ground  that  they  can  get,  the  spring  wheat  coming  from  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota. 

The  Pancost  Milling  Company  was  established  in  1904  by  W.  S. 
Pancost,  the  veteran  miller,  and  his  sons,  C.  E.,  L.  G.  and  E.  V. 
Pancost.  The  head  of  the  industry  is  a  sturdy  old  citizen,  nearing 
his  eightieth  year,  and  still  active  in  business  and  other  affairs. 
He  has  been  a  miller  for  sixty  years,  commencing  to  learn  his  trade 
in  April,  1856.  After  he  had  mastered  it,  during  the  Civil  war,  he 
was  operating  a  little  mill  in  Goshen,  opposite  the  court  house.  At 
that  time  and  place  he  made  the  flour  to  feed  the  Forty-eighth  regi- 
ment of  Indiana  volunteers,  then  in  camp  and  about  to  start  for  the 
front.  He  also  shipped  flour  to  Ben  Butler  at  New  Orleans  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  that  city.  The  plant  operated  by  the  Pancost 
Company  of  the  present  was  known  to  thousands  as  the  Beardsley 
Mills  and  had  been  established  since  1872.  Numerous  improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  conform  to  modern  requirements,  and  the 
output  of  the  company  includes  winter  and  spring  wheat  flour, 
graham,  German  rye  and  buckwheat  flours,  corn  meal  and  feed  of 
every  variety,  the  last  named  including  everything  from  chicken  feed 
to  baled  hay. 

Scale  Manufacturers 

The  manufacture  of  scales  for  the  use  of  retail  merchants, 
householders  and  others,  has  been  a  leading  industrial  line  in 
Elkhart  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  represented  by  the  Strubler 
Computing  Scale  Company  and  the  Angldile  Scale  Company.  Or- 
ganized in  1906,  the  Strubler  Company  began  business  on  Crawford 
Street  in  the  old  wrench  factory,  but  soon  erected  the  plant  on  Syca- 
more near  Elm.  Charles  B.  Brodrick  is  credited  with  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  enterprise  as  much  as  anyone. 

The  name  Angldile  comes  from  the  two  words  angle  and  dial, 
both  of  which  are  features  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  weight 
dial  is  unusually  large,  while  the  computing  chart  is  placed  at  an 
angle  on  the  scale,  a  unique  feature.  J.  E.  Cochran  has  been  the 
large  personal  force  behind  its  growth.  He  was  a  ranchman  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  before  locating  at  Elkhart  in  1907  had  operated  two 
experimental  factories  at  Dundee  and  West  Pullman,  Illinois.  His 
plant  at  the  latter  town  was  burned  and  his  start  at  Elkhart  was 
from  the  hard  bottom. 
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St.  Joe  Ice  Company 

Although  the  St.  Joe  Ice  Company  operates  a  small  plant  in  com- 
parison with  other  Elkhart  industries,  it  represents  an  old  business 
and  one  which  the  public  appreciates.  It  was  established  in  1881, 
when  natural  ice  met  the  general  demand.  The  business  was  in- 
corporated in  1905  and  the  company  now  not  only  manufactures 
artificial  ice,  but  ice  cream. 

Other  Plants 

The  American  Coating  Company,  which  manufactures  coated 
paper  stock,  has  mills  at  the  foot  of  East  Marion  Street.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1910. 

There  are  also  the  Briggs  Magneto  Company,  makers  of  elec- 
trical magnetos,  incorporated  in  191 1;  the  Elkhart  Rubber  Com- 
pany, established  in  1906  as  makers  of  rubber  goods;  the  Foster 
Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  screw  machines  and  lathes, 
which  dates  from  1902 ;  the  Gossard  Corset  Company,  established  in 
1907 :  the  Kuhlman  Electric  Company,  which  has  been  turning  out 
lighting  and  power  transmission  apparatus  since  1897;  the  Northern 
Indiana  Brass  Foundry,  established  since  1905 — and  doubtless  other 
smaller  industries. 

But  the  foregoing  picture  has,  at  least,  given  the  reader  a  fair 
idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  Elkhart's  manufactures. 

Elkhart  City  Banks 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  banks  is  the  First  National,  which 
was  chartered  in  1863,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever 
since.  During  the  more  than  half  a  century  of  its  existence  it  has 
had  but  four  presidents:  Philo  Morehouse,  1863-64;  Benjamin  L. 
Davenport,  1864-80;  J.  R.  Beardsley,  1880-87:  and  Charles  H. 
Winchester.  Mr.  Winchester  has  held  the  presidency  since  1887; 
his  son-in-law,  W.  H.  Knickerbocker,  has  been  cashier  since  1886. 
Silas  Baldwin,  the  first  cashier,  served  in  1863-67;  John  Cook,  1867- 
84;  J.  A.  Cook,  1884-86.  The  First  National  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $50,000. 

In  August,  1914.  the  old  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank,  which  had  been 
established    since    1872,   consolidated   with    the    First    State    Bank, 
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org^anized  in  1904.  Norman  Sage  had  been  president  of  the  latter 
until  his  death  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Charles  T.  Greene  (  former 
cashier),  who  was  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation. The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank  had  had  three  presidents, 
viz.:  A.  M.  Titcker,  Norman  Sage  and  J.  W.  Fieldhouse.  When 
the  banks  were  consolidated  the  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
conduct  the  new  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank:  John  W.  Fieldhouse, 
president;  Herman  Boreman,  Jacob  Goldberg,  Charles  T.  Greene, 
Walter  S.  Hazelton  and  Frank  A.  Sage  (who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Greene  as  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank),  vice  presidents;  John 
I.  Liver,  cashier.  The  original  capital  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank 
was  $25,000 ;  which  has  been  increased,  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  is  now  $100,000.  The  surplus  of  the  consolidated  concern  is 
$50,000  and  the  average  deposits  $2,000,000.  About  a  year  after 
the  consolidation  the  old  home  of  the  bank  was  vacated  in  favor 
of  the  premises  which,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  State  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Franklin 
streets. 

The  Citizens  Trust  Company,  with  headquarters  on  South  Main 
street,  was  incorporated  by  Dr.  Franklin  Miles  and  others  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 9 10.  Its  capital  stock  in  $75,000  and  its  affairs  are  under 
state  supervision.  Its  officers  are:  Franklin  Miles,  president; 
Stephen  M.  Cummins,  James  H.  Calkins  and  Cassius  M.  Louns- 
berry,  vice  presidents ;  Louis  M.  Simpson,  secretary ;  James  H. 
State,  trust  officer. 

Elkhart's   Newspapers 

The  Elkhart  Truth,  issued  by  the  Truth  Publishing  Company, 
was  founded  October  15,  1889,  by  Charles  G.  Conn,  the  noted  band 
instrument  manufacturer  of  Elkhart.  It  was  issued  as  a  morning 
paper  for  several  months,  but  since  February,  1890,  when  it 
absorbed  the  Daily  Sentinel,  it  has  been  an  afternoon  daily.  A 
Sunday  edition  was  at  first  issued,  but  that  was  soon  abandoned. 
Truth  was  first  issued  as  a  six-column  folio,  with  an  eight-page 
edition  on  Saturday,  both  daily  and  weekly  editions  being  pub- 
lished. After  several  enlargements  the  paper  assumed  its  present 
form,  in  April,  1899.  For  the  first  two  years  the  paper  was  issued 
from  an  office  in  the  Blackburn  block,  but  in  December,  1891,  the 
plant  was  moved  to  the  quarters  now  occupied  on  South  Main 
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street.     C.  G.  Conn  is  still  president  of  the  Truth  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Frank  Palmer  is  its  editor  and  manager. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Elkhart  Daily  Review  was  published 
August  12,  1872,  with  C.  H.  Chase  and  A.  P.  Kent  as  proprietors. 
Mr.  Chase  died  May  8,  1899,  ^"d  the  business  was  conducted  by 
his  partner,  Mr.  Kent,  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  May  5,  1909. 
O.  P.  Bassett  purchased  the  property  in  October,  1909,  from  the 
widows  of  the  deceased,  which  has  been  the  only  actual  change  in 
ownership  since  the  founding  of  the  paper.  In  May,  1883,  the 
Review  Printing  Company  was  incorporated  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  reincorporated,  in  May,  1913,  for  thirty  years.  Since  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  business,  Mr.  Bassett  has  been  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  Weekly  Review,  which  was 
established  in  1859,  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Bassett  in  January,  1910. 
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NAPPANEE  TOWN 

Founded  as  a  Railroad  Town — Originally  Locke  Station — 
First  Spelling,  Napanee — Original  Site,  Huckleberry 
Swamp — Saw-Mill  Preceped  Town — Nappanee's  First 
House  and  Industry — Origin  of  the  Coppes  Interests — 
Water  Works  and  Electric  Light  Plant — The  Telephone 
Service — The  Public  School  System — Nappanee  Banks — 
The  Newspapers — Nappanee's  Industries — The  Churches 
of  the  Place — Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies. 

Located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Elkhart  County,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  and  a  fertile  country,  Nappanee  is  likewise 
the  center  of  a  commercial  territory  which  is  not  carved  to  her 
detriment  by  towns  of  greater  population  and  aggressiveness  in  her 
immediate  vicinity.  She  is  surrounded  by  Elkhart  and  Goshen, 
Mishawaka,  South  Bend,  Plymouth  and  Warsaw,  but  they  are 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-eight  miles  away,  so  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  she  enjoys  a  tributary  trading  territory.  Nappanee  is  cer- 
tainly a  neat,  thriving  and  substantial  place,  with  growing  indus- 
tries, sanitary  water  works  and  other  modern  public  utilities,  good 
banking  facilities,  two  newspapers  and  generous  means  provided 
to  advance  intellectually  and  religiously. 

Foltnded  as  a  Railroad  Town 

Nappanee  is  the  youngest  of  the  town  corporations  of  Elkhart 
County.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  platted  it  in  1873,  as  one 
of  the  stations  on  its  Chicago  division.  A  number  of  its  first  set- 
tlers are,  therefore,  still  living  on  its  site,  as  prosperous  citizens  of 
a  substantial  and  well-built  town,  whose  grandchildren  are  usually 
young  and  of  the  last  generation. 
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The  Nappanee  News,  founded  six  years  after  the  railroad  town 
was  laid  out,  has  been  owned  since  1888  by  Gordon  N.  Murray,  of 
the  family  which  has  been  so  closely  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  newspapers  of  the  entire  county.  He  is,  therefore,  a  local 
pioneer,  and  speaks  with  special  authority  in  regard  to  the  founding 
and  early  progress  of  Nappanee.  In  a  special  edition  of  the  News, 
published  in  1905,  Mr.  Murray  says:  "There  is  considerable  interest 
in  the  early  history  of  Nappanee.  The  early  settlers  are  here  now, 
and  with  them  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

"The  inception  of  the  town  followed  the  construction  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  in  1873.  The 
first  station-house  was  that  now  occupied  by  the  Unger  millinery 
rooms  and  stood  about  where  the  stock-pens  are  now  located.  Our 
townsman,  Henry  Eby,  was  the  first  station  agent,  he  and  his 
brother  George,  residing  at  Locke.  Mr.  Eby  also  had  the  first 
goods  on  sale  here,  occupying  room  in  the  station-house  which 
stood  in  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

Originally  Locke  Station 

"The  original  town  site  was  laid  out  on  the  farms  of  and  by 
Messrs.  Daniel  Metzler,  John  Gulp,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Stahly,  Sr., 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1874,  and  lots  offered  for  sale.  The 
present  Dietrich  comer  was  laid  out  in  a  clearing  or  'deadening' 
WMth  tall  timber  standing  here  and  there.  This  station  was  then 
called  Locke  Station. 

First  Spelling,  Napanee 

"The  railroad  officials  called  the  interested  parties  together  to 
select  a  name.  All  the  names  suggested  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
railroad  people,  as  they  were  similar  or  alike  to  some  other  station 
on  the  line.  George  Eby  was  in  the  council  and  he  suggested  Nap- 
anee, an  Indian  name.  This  was  rejected  by  those  interested, 
though  agreeable  to  the  railroad  people,  who  then  said  that  it 
should  remain  Locke  Station.  When  the  town  was  surveyed  and 
the  proposition  for  a  postoffice  eventually  came  up,  the  name 
Nappanee  was  selected  as  previously  suggested,  there  already  being 
a  Locke,  and  the  railroad  people  at  once  adopted  the  new  name. 
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spelling  it  Napanee.    When  it  was  adopted  by  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment at  Washington  the  second  'p'  was  added. 

Original  Site,  Huckleberry  Swamp 

"The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  seemed  then  to  have  been  the 
only  inducement  for  people  to  buy  these  lots,  for  there  were  no 
other  natural  advantages  aside  from  the  distance  from  other  trad- 
ing points.  Notwithstanding  that  the  town  was  laid  out  on  the 
'water  shed' — the  highest  point  of  ground  in  this  part  of  the 
country — the  water  on  the  north  side  of  Market  street  finding  its 
way  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  Mar- 
ket street  flowing  on  to  the  Gulf  via  the  Kankakee,  the  early  home- 
seeker  found  considerable  water  on  'the  shed.'  The  town  site  was 
closely  bordered  by  the  forest  on  the  southeast,  and  swamp  ash 
prevailed  along  with  willows  and  huckleberry  bushes  on  portions  of 
the  town  lots.     There  was  an  abundance  of  timber  adjacent. 

Saw-Mill  Preceded  Town 

"In  fact,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Mellinger  and  B.  F.  Myers  located  a 
saw-rnill  here  in  1873,  prior  to  the  time  of  laying  out  the  town,  the 
mill  standing  where  the  Methodist  parsonage  now  is.  However, 
these  gentlemen  resided  in  Locke,  a  then  prosperous  village  2>^ 
miles  north  and  west,  at  the  time  the  town  was  platted  in  1874. 

N.\ppanee's  First  House  and  Industry 

"Up  to  January,  1875,  a  large  number  of  lots  had  been  sold, 
but  nobody  had  attempted  to  erect  a  dwelling  thereon  or  to  enter 
the  new  town  as  a  citizen.  There  was  no  road  south  of  the  public 
square  then.  It  was  anything  but  an  inviting  proposition.  But, 
early  in  that  January,  C.  D.  Volkmann,  our  present  local  machinist 
and  boilermaker,  was  looking  for  a  location  to  begin  anew  the 
battle  for  this  world's  goods,  having  lost  his  dwelling  in  a  New 
Paris  fire.  The  only  lots  within  his  then  financial  reach,  were 
lots  37  and  38  in  the  John  Gulp,  Jr.,  original  plat.  A  now  rusty 
document  drawn  by  the  late  Robert  H.  Walbum,  under  date  of 
January  11,  1875,  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  contract,  shows  that 
Mr.  Volkmann  came  into  possession  of  the  two  lots  by  paying  $20 
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cash  and  an  agreement  to  pay  a  balance  of  $6o.  He  obtained  these 
lots  on  a  promise  to  erect  a  house  and  move  his  family  to  the  new 
town  site.  A  few  days  after,  found  Mr.  Volkmann  erecting  the 
first  dwelling  house  ever  built  in  Nappanee,  assisted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Eli  Holderman.  The  weather  was  below  zero  and  they 
worked  by  a  rail  fire.  On  February  3,  following,  he  moved  his 
family  into  the  little  house,  thus  becoming  the  'oldest  inhabitant' 
of  Nappanee  by  actual  settlement  on  the  then  town  site.  In  front 
of  the  house  was  a  wheat  field ;  in  the  rear  was  a  frog  pond.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  and  his  brother-in-law  opened  a  blacksmith  shop 
on  one  lot." 

On  the  land  where  Mr.  Volkmann  built  his  little  blacksmith 
shop,  through  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
family,  there  arose  in  not  a  few  following  years,  quite  a  machine 
shop  for  the  handling  of  engine  repairs  and  general  work,  as  well 
as  a  repair  shop  for  automobiles  and  bicycles,  and  a  garage,  also. 
Mr.  Volkmann  owned  the  first  car  in  Nappanee  and  called  his 
later  plant  the  Globe  Iron  Works. 

Origin  of  the  Coppes  Interests 

"Another  industry  to  enter  the  town  was  a  planing  mill  owned 
by  the  late  Joseph  Strohm.  This,  together  with  the  sawmill,  was 
the  early  beginning  of  the  large  consolidated  industry  of  the  present, 
John  D.  and  Frank  Coppes  as  young  men,  beginning  the  sawmill 
work  here  on  the  Mellinger  mill  in  1873  and  afterward  becoming 
financially  interested  buying  the  Meyers'  interest  and  finally  absorb- 
ing the  Strohm  planing  mill  in  1879.  Two  years  later  Samuel  D. 
Coppes,  the  present  banker,  joined  hands  with  his  brothers  and 
their  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mellinger,  who,  in  1884,  disposed  of  his 
interest,  and  the  firm  name  became  Coppes  Bros.  Later  this  firm 
name  became  Coppes  Brothers  &  Zook,  and  continued  success 
brought  consolidation  of  growing  interests  and  the  present  name  of 
Coppes,  Zook  &  Alutschler  Company. 

"In  the  meanwhile  other  industries  followed,  and  mercantile 
interests  expanded  as  the  country  became  cleared  up,  and  the  town 
grew.  After  a  short  period  of  about  fourteen  years  (short  when 
compared  with  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  towns),  Nappanee 
outgrew  her  township  garb  and  assumed  afifairs  municipal." 
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Water  Works  and  Electric  Light  Plant 

Xappanee  became  an  incorporated  town  in  i8S8  and,  in  common 
with  other  such  bodies,  came  under  the  new  state  law  of  1905  for 
the  governing  of  cities  and  towns.  Municipal  improvement  has 
kept  pace  with  business  and  industrial  development,  and  Ijoth  the 


Xappanee  Water  Works  Plant 

plants  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  wholesome  water  and  fire 
protection,  as  well  as  electric  light  for  public  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  The  water 
supply  is  pumped  from  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  the  standpipe,  which 
insures  adequate  distribution  and  pressure,  is  nearly  120  feet  in 
height.  Until  March,  1900,  the  water  reservoir,  which  furnished 
the  water  under  the  highest  pressure,  consisted  of  a  wooden  tank; 
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at  that  time,  the  latter  was  replaced  by  the  steel  tank  now  in  use. 
The  town  is  well  illuminated  by  both  arc  lights  and  incandescent 
bulbs.  The  water  works  and  electric  light  plant  are  practically 
under  one  roof  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  city  clerk, 
with  a  special  electrician  and  engineer  in  direct  control. 

The  Telephone  Service 

Among  the  public  utilities  of  greatest  valu-e  to  Nappanee  is  the 
local  telephone  service.  It  was  introduced  by  Claude  R.  Stoops 
in  August,  1898,  and  his  experiment  consisted  in  the  installation  of 
fifty-two  'phones.  Some  four  years  afterward,  having  supplied 
the  town  fairly  well,  Mr.  Stoops  extended  the  local  line  into  the 
adjacent  country  and  soon  brought  Nappanee  into  social  and  busi- 
ness connection  with  a  considerable  territory.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  service  which  embraces  several  hundred 
telephones  and  a  large  extent  of  country  directly  tributary  to  Nap- 
panee. 

The  Pudlic  School  System 

Nappanee  has  been  fortunate  in  having  at  the  head  of  its  public 
school  system  such  men  as  B.  F.  Deahl,  Professors  S.  W.  Baer  and 
Charles  F.  Miller.  The  high  school  was  organized  in  September, 
1895,  the  beginning  of  Professor  Baer's  superintendency,  a  four 
years  course,  consisting  of  work  in  English,  mathematics,  history, 
science,  and  one  foreign  language,  either  Latin  or  German.  In 
1898  the  school  was  given  its  first  commission  from  the  state.  The 
commission  was  renewed  in  1902  and  again  in  1905.  This  com- 
mission authorizes  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  certify  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  various  state  colleges.  In  1904  the  high  school 
was  put  upon  the  diploma  list  for  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Northwestern  University,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Besides  the  state 
colleges  and  the  above  named  universities,  the  graduates  of  the 
Nappanee  high  school  are  admitted  without  examination  to  De  Pauw 
University,  Franklin  College,  Wabash  College,  Butler  University, 
Earlham  College,  in  fact  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  both 
state  and  denominational  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  1905  Professor  Baer  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Miller,  as  superintendent  of  the  Nappanee  public  schools,  and  has 
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continued  as  such.  At  the  present  time  there  are  130  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  high  school,  and  430  in  the  grades ;  the  teaching  force  com- 
prises sixteen  and  the  value  of  the  school  property  is  about  $40,000. 
The  Board  of  Education:  W.  A.  Price,  president;  H.  E.  Zook,  sec- 
retary, and  C.  R.  Stoops,  treasurer. 

Nappanee  Banks 

For  many  years   the   Farmers  &  Traders   Bank,  controlled   by 
various  members  of  the  Coppes  family,  was  the  only  institution  of 


Xappaxee  School  Buildini 


the  kind  at  Nappanee.  The  bank  was  founded  by  Daniel  Bechtel, 
a  pioneer  and  substantial  farmer  of  Harrison  township,  and  his 
sons,  Samuel  and  Henry,  both  soldiers  and  leading  citizens;  the 
year  of  its  establishment  was  1884.  In  1887,  Samuel  Bechtel  died; 
two  years  afterward  Bechtel  &  Son,  as  the  firm  was  then  known, 
erected  the  present  bank  building,  and  in  May,  1891,  after  the  death 
of  the  father  and  senior  member,  Samuel  D.  Coppes  and  his  son, 
Harvey  E.,  purchased  the  business.  The  elder  Mr.  Coppes  had 
himself  become  a  townsman  in  1881.  Without  going  into  details, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  Coppes 
family  has  been  the  controlling  force  of  the  bank.  Early  in  its 
history  H.   B.   Greene  became   identified   with   the   bank  as   book- 
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keeper  and  for  some  time  has  been  its  acting  president,  and  Frank 
Coppes,  son  of  the  founder  and  long  identified  with  the  milHng 
interests  of  Coppes  Brothers  &  Zook,  is  cashier.  The  capital  of 
the  Farmers  &  Traders  Bank  is  $80,000. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  in  June,  1907,  with 
the  following  officers:  J.  S.  Walters,  president;  Jesse  Ringenberg, 
vice  president,  and  Floyd  Slabaugh,  cashier.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  this  management,  except  in  the  cashiership,  which  is 
now  held  by  Paul  A.  Heiermann.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is 
$40,000;  surplus,  $20,000;  average  deposits,  $240,000. 

The  Newspapers 

The  local  press  is  represented  by  the  Nappanee  News  and  the 
Nappanee  Advance.  The  News  may  be  called  a  product  of  the 
Murray  family.  It  was  founded  in  1879;  Gordon  N.  Alurray,  also 
postmaster  of  Nappanee,  came  into  possession  in  1888,  and,  with 
his  son,  John  R.  Murray,  is  still  its  owner.  The  latter  has  had  an 
interest  since  January,  19 14.     The  News  is  published  weekly. 

The  Weekly  Advance  was  founded  in  1891.  Its  last  two  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  have  been  John  H.  Wagner  and  E.  \'.  Blair. 

Nappanee's  Industries 

The  largest  business  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Napanee 
are,  of  course,  controlled  by  Coppes  Brothers  (Frank  and  John  D.) 
and  Zook  (Harold  E.).  In  1902  the  old  interests  of  the  Coppes 
and  Zook  families  and  the  Nappanee  Furniture  Company  were 
consolidated.  The  latter  company  was  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  tables  and  kitchen  cabinets ;  the  first  named,  in 
the  saw-mill  business,  lumber  manufacture  and  planing,  the  mak- 
ing of  boxes,  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  dealing  in  grain  and 
building  materials.  The  present  firm  operate  flour  and  sawmills,  a 
furniture  factory  and  a  large  garage. 

One  of  the  leading  houses  of  Nappanee,  which  conducts  both 
a  large  industry  and  an  extensive  business,  is  styled  George  Freese's 
Sons.  They  are  manufacturers  of  separator  butter,  and  dealers 
in  eggs,  poultry  and  produce.  They  manufacture  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  also  have  establishments  at 
Fostoria    and    Fort   Wayne,    with   creamery    separator   stations   at 
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Milford,  Wakarusa,  Oak  Grove,  Burketville,  Cromwell,  Jonesville 
and  other  points.  The  business  itself  is  a  product  of  Elkhart 
County,  first  being  established  in  Elkhart  by  the  late  George  Freese 
in  1857,  who  came  from  Germany  to  America  in  1850,  and  soon  aft- 
erward to  this  county.  The  business  was  afterward  moved  to 
Goshen,  where  these  sons  were  all  born,  with  the  exception  of 
Bennett,  who  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  county  seat,  the 
founder  of  this  industry  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  brought  to  Nappanee  in  1881,  but  established  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  the  people  there,  who  made  him  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  employed  his  sons  in  the  business  from  boyhood  up,  each 
in  turn,  and  they  inculcated  the  energy,  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  frugality  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Freese  died  at  Nappanee, 
on  August  23,  1890.  and  his  four  sons  then  associated  with  him, 
J.  Frederick,  George,  Bennett  and  Edward  Freese,  continued  the 
business. 

The  Novelty  Works  of  Lamb  Brothers  &  Greene  were  estab- 
lished by  George  L.  Lamb,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  line 
at  Goshen.  The  plant  turns  out,  as  specialties,  mission  and  piano 
lamps. 

Besides  the  industries  mentioned  somewhat  in  detail,  there  are 
wagon  and  machine  shops,  a  plant  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement  blocks,  a  silo  factory  and  perhaps  others  which  might  be 
classed  as  manufactories. 

The  Churches  of  the  Pl.\ce 

That  the  people  of  Nappanee  and  its  immediate  neighborhood 
are  well  supplied  with  the  means  to  satisfy  their  religious  cravings 
should  be  evident  when  it  is  learned  that  the  ]\Iethodists,  the  LInited 
Brethren,  the  Evangelical  Association,  the  German  Lutherans,  the 
First  Brethren  (Progressive  Dunkards)  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  are  all  represented  by  established  organi- 
zations. 

The  Amish  IMennonite  Church  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
first  foothold  in  the  Nappanee  region.  There  had  been  at  least 
two  organizations  of  that  sect  before  the  town  was  platted.  The 
first  society  was  organized  in  1857.  with  Samuel  Yoder  as  bishop 
and  John  Ringenberg  as  minister.     John  Yoder  and  Samuel  Hoch- 
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stetler  also  had  charge  of  the  society  until  it  was  disbanded  in 
1871.  Many  of  its  members  had  moved  onto  farms  further  west, 
thus  weakening  the  church.  It  was  reorganized  in  1875  and  a  house 
of  worship  erected  in  1878.  Jacob  Blilie  was  the  next  ordained 
minister.  In  July,  1888,  James  H.  McGowen  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  has  served  to  the  present  time;  Levi  W.  Yoder  was 
ordained  in  1912.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  140  and  sup- 
ports two  schools. 

The  Alennonite  Church  was  founded  in  1870  and  David  Burk- 
holder  has  been  its  pastor  for  many  years. 

There  is  also  a  New  Mennonite  Church,  of  which  Jacob  ^loore 
is  minister. 

In  1874,  the  year  in  which  Xappanee  was  platted,  the  Methodist 
and  the  United  Brethren  Churches  were  formed.  They  have  both 
flourished.  The  present  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
Rev.  Sherman  Powell;  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  Rev.  W. 
F.   Pellett. 

The  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  was  founded  in  1892, 
and  it  has  been  served  by  the  following:  Rev.  J.  W.  Metzner,  two 
years;  H.  H.  Reinoehl,  four  years;  Rev.  S.  Hofferbert,  two  years; 
Rev.  H.  H.  Reinoehl,  four  years ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Rarey,  three  years ; 
Rev.  A.  S.  Fisher,  three  years;  Rev.  F.  B.  Walmer,  one  year;  Rev. 
L.  E.  Smith,  three  years ;  Rev.  E.  E.  IMiller,  two  years.  The  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  church  is  140. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  on  September  28,  1899, 
by  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend,  assisted  by  Rev.  Frank  W.  Weatherwax. 
The  charter  members  were  S.  W.  Craige,  Amy  Craige,  Charles  C. 
Craige,  James  \V.  Carpenter,  Eunata  H.  Carpenter,  Alice  Lists, 
George  \V.  Curtis,  Prudence  Curtis  and  Alverta  Curtis.  The  suc- 
cessive pastors  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  Frank  W.  Weatherwax, 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Hooke,  Rev.  Campbell  L.  MacKay,  Rev.  Mark  G. 
Clayton,  Rev.  Burt  S.  Gifford,  Rev.  Alex.  R.  Evans  and  Rev. 
D.  W.  Parks.  The  church  edifice  was  begun  in  1905  and  dedicated 
September  30,  1906.    Present  membership,  103. 

There  are  also  the  First  Brethren,  or  Progressive  Dunkards,  of 
which  Rev.  C.  H.  Ashman  is  pastor,  founded  in  1888;  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Rev.  Daniel  Wysong,  pastor;  the  German  Luth- 
eran, founded  in  1901,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wesner,  pastor,  and  the  Church 
of  God,  established  at  Nappanee  in  1912,  Rev.  Fred  Fletcher, 
pastor. 
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Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies 

Nappanee  Lodge  No.  566,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was 
organized  under  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
Indiana,  of  date,  January  30,  1882,  with  the  following  appointed 
officers  to  act  under  dispensation :  William  A.  Flickinger,  worship- 
ful master;  Jacob  S.  Walters,  senior  warden;  William  H.  Young, 
junior  warden.  The  following  were  then  appointed  to  the  several 
offices  by  the  acting  worshipful  master:  Levi  Price,  treasurer; 
Joseph  K.  Julien,  secretary ;  Jasper  J.  Price,  senior  deacon ; 
Joseph  Strohm,  junior  deacon,  and  Jacob  Mann  Tyler.  The  first 
meeting  U.  D.  was  held  February  2,  1882.  At  this  time,  if  all  mem- 
bers were  present,  they  had  the  offices  filled  and  an  audience  of  one. 

The  charter  was  granted  May  24,  1882.  The  several  worshipful 
masters  having  been  elected  and  installed  are  as  follows:  1882, 
1883  and  1884,  William  A.  Flickinger;  1885,  Jacob  S.  Walters; 
1886,  1887  and  1888,  Walter  O.  Stauffer;  1889,  John  S.  McEntaffer; 
1890,  Ethan  A.  Dausman;  1891  and  1892,  Charles  J.  Swezey;  1893, 
John  S.  Inks;  1894  and  1895,  Charles  J.  Swezey;  1896  and  1897, 
Perry  A.  Early;  1898,  1899,  1900  and  1901,  J.  Webb  Carpenter; 
1902,  Amsey  H.  Kaufman;  1903,  Willard  A.  Price;  1904,  Michael  S. 
Hoover;  1905,  Harry  B.  Greene;  1906,  Amsey  H.  Kaufman;  1907, 
Perry  A.  Early;  1908,  Thomas  Piatt  Greene;  1909,  Harry  Phend; 
1910  and  1911,  Willard  A.  Price;  1912,  Charles  A.  Inks;  1913,  Wil- 
lard A.  Price;  1914,  Burton  A.  Uline;  1915,  Edward  T.  Playne; 
1916,  Charles  A.  Baker. 

The  present  officers  of  this  lodge  are:  Charles  A.  Baker,  wor- 
shipful master ;  Samuel  A.  Frevert,  senior  warden ;  William  F. 
Stose,  junior  warden;  James  D.  Arvine,  treasurer;  Perry  A.  Early, 
secretary;  John  Rhoads,  tyler;  Edward  T.  Playne,  senior  deacon, 
and  Walter  Miller,  junior  deacon.  The  affiliated  membership  is 
seventy-six. 

Both  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  ^Maccabees  have  organiza- 
tions at  Nappanee.  The  former,  Nappanee  Tent  No.  81,  was 
organized  in  June,  1894.  The  first  past  commander  was  J.  F. 
Freese;  the  present,  W.  B.  Rensberger.  Present  membership  of 
the  tent,  seventy-five. 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias  are  also  in  the  local 
field. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MINOR  TOWNS  AND  STATIONS 

Wakarusa — Mount  Olive  Postoffice — Wakarusa  Platted— 
The  Present  \"illage^The  Churches — The  Newspaper 
AND  Banks — ^Middlebury — The  Churches — Newspaper  and 
Bank — Bristol — Early  History — Millersburg — Drawbacks 
TO  Rapid  Growth — New  Paris — Early  Settlers — Arrested 
Development  of  Benton — Ignored  by  the  R^mlroads — Rail- 
road Stations. 

Scattered  throughout  Elkhart  County  are  several  flourishing 
towns  and  centers  of  population,  which  are  a  credit  to  their  founders 
and  later-day  promoters.  Wakarusa,  in  the  southwest,  and  Middle- 
bury,  in  the  northeast,  are  the  largest  of  these  minor  towns,  Millers- 
burg, Bristol,  New  Paris  and  others  being  mentioned  and  described 
in  this  chapter. 

Wakarusa 

During  the  first  ten  years  after  Olive  Township  was  organized 
there  were  no  centers  or  population  other  than  the  log  school- 
houses.  In  1849  a  postoffice,  known  as  Mount  Olive,  was  established 
in  Harvey  Ely's  log  cabin,  2j4  miles  north  of  the  present  Waka- 
rusa. In  that  primitive  postoffice  was  bom  the  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Nusbaum,  the  present  postmaster  of  Wakarusa,  and  as  Mrs.  Nus- 
baum  is  her  husband's  assistant,  the  Ely  family  has  been  identified, 
first  and  last,  with  Uncle  Sam's  affairs  in  this  vicinity  for  over 
fifty-five  years. 

Mount  Olive  Postoffice 

In  1852,  a  village  was  platted  where  Wakarusa  now  stands,  and 
was  given  the  name  of   Salem,  the  original  plat  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Holdeman,  Smeltzer  and  Pletcher.    When  the  Mount  Olive 
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postoffice  was  moved  to  this  place,  there  at  once  arose  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  there  being  another  Salem  in  the  state. 

Wakarusa  Platted 

After  a  period  of  confusion  in  postal  matters,  the  citizens  assem- 
bled in  town  meeting  and  voted  a  new  name.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  1859,  Mr.  Jacob  Dell,  then  a  boy  in  his  teens, 
was  present,  and  he  remembers  many  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
discussion  which  preceded  the  change  of  name.     Mr.  Woolverton 


^-'•^ 


Elkhart  Street,  Wakarusa 

finally  proposed  the  name  of  Wakarusa,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Kansas,  of  which  he  had  been  a  resident,  and  this  designa- 
tion was  finally  adopted.  Wakarusa  is  an  Indian  word  whose 
meaning,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  "knee  deep  in  mud." 
It  was  owing  to  the  consistency  of  this  name  with  the  nature  of  the 
boggy  soil  on  which  the  village  was  located  that  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  finally  favored  the  present  title. 

William  Moon  was  the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  ^^'akarusa, 
building  his  house  near  what  is  known  as  the  "fish  pond."  Thomas 
Inks  and  Jackson  Woolverton  are  mentioned  as  the  first  merchants, 
the  Lutherans  built  the  first  church,  and  the  first  public  school  was 
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erected  about  1856,  subscription  schools  having  been  in  vogue  up 
to  that  time.  Among  other  well  known  pioneers  may  be  named 
Samuel  Kline;  Mrs.  Lucinda  (Stevens)  Woolverton,  whose  hus- 
band is  said  to  have  named  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Pamelia  (Pitts) 
Grove,  who  was  also  the  first  child  born  in  Locke  Township  and 
long  lived  in  the  old  house  on  the  west  side  of  Elkhart  Street ;  also 
Anthony  Myers,  David  H.  Fletcher,  Abraham  Weldy,  Isaac  Leth- 
erman,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Young  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lechlitner. 

The  Present  Vill.-vge 

Wakarusa  is  now  a  town  of  some  1,200  people,  on  the 
Wabash  line,  with  a  good  surrounding  country  from  which  to  draw 
its  outside  vitality.  It  is  quite  a  trading  center,  supports  two  banks 
and  a  newspaper,  as  well  as  a  number  of  good  general  stores.  Its 
streets  are  well  kept  and  have  long  ago  outgrown  the  "knee-deep- 
in-the-mud"  period.  Wakarusa  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1898. 
As  to  the  present  adequate  electric  lighting  for  its  thoroughfares,  its 
business  houses  and  residences  is  supplied  by  the  Hawks  Electric 
Company  of  Goshen.  Power  is  also  supplied  for  the  electric  pump- 
ing apparatus,  which  operates  the  town  waterworks.  The  supply, 
which  also  assures  fire  protection,  is  obtained  from  two  deep  wells. 
The  pumping  station  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  town  building, 
which  was  completed  in  September,  191 5.  It  is  a  substantial  two- 
story  brick  structure  and  a  credit  to  Wakarusa.  The  council 
chamber  is  on  the  second  floor  and  the  building  has  also  "jail 
accommodations"  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  which,  in  truth,  is  not 
large  or  continuous.  The  town  has  also  a  fire  department,  organ- 
ized in  1902,  supplied  with  a  chemical  engine,  hook  and  ladder,  and 
other  apparatus. 

The  public  school  system,  in  which  the  town  has  always  taken 
so  much  pride  and  interest,  is  under  the  control  of  Supt.  S.  LeRoy 
Scoles,  and  the  following  board  of  education:  Dr.  A.  S.  Sensenich, 
president;  Calvin  Lienhart,  secretary,  and  H.  M.  Freed,  treasurer. 
About  230  pupils  are  enrolled,  of  whom  ninety  are  in  the  high 
school.  There  are  nine  teachers  on  the  faculty  of  the  high  school 
and  in  the  grades.  The  Wakarusa  high  school  has  been  accredited 
with  the  Indiana  State  University  since  1905.  The  school  building 
now  occupied  was  constructed  in  1894,  but  repaired  and  much 
improved  in  1914.  and  the  entire  property  is  valued  at  $20,000. 
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The  Churches 

The  Christians  and  Methodists,  the  Churcii  of  the  Brethren  and 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  are  well  organized  at  Wakarusa. 
The  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  1867,  and  on  New  Year's 
day  of  1905  its  members  dedicated  a  handsome  house  of  worship. 
Rev.  H.  O.  Harris  is  the  present  pastor.  The  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  been  active  in  the  locality  for  over  half  a  century. 
Its  missionaries  preached  in  various  schoolhouses  until  1878,  when 
the  Baugo  Church  was  erected.     The  Wakarusa  house  of  worship 


was  built  in  1895.  Until  1915  both  congregations  were  in  one  dis- 
trict. In  that  year  it  was  divided,  since  which  time  H.  M.  Schwalm 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Baugo  Church  and  C.  Metzler,  of  the  Waka- 
rusa organization.  There  is  a  combined  membership  of  about  140. 
The  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  are  in  charge  of  A.  B.  Yoder, 
and  the  Methodists  of  Reverend  Stookey. 

The  Newsp.aper  and  B.\nks 

The  Wakarusa  Tribune  was  founded  by  D.  A.  Rhenbottom,  in 
1893,  and  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  James  R.  Rhenbottom. 
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As  stated,  there  are  two  banks  at  Wakarusa.  The  oldest  is  the 
Exchange  Bank,  estabhshed  in  1890,  with  the  following  officers,  still 
in  charge:  Jeremiah  Bechtel,  president;  H.  M.  Freed,  cashier; 
H.  S.  Bechtel,  assistant  cashier.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000; 
undivided  profits  of  $4,000,  and  average  deposits  of  $200,000. 

The  Farmers  Bank  was  organized  by  Stanford  Willard  in  April, 
1907.  It  is  a  private  concern  and  its  financial  status  is  indicated  by 
the  following  items:  Capital,  $10,000;  undivided  profits,  $1,000; 
average  deposits,  $40,000. 

MiDDLEBURY 

The  Town  of  ■\liddlebury  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  fringe  of 
hills  which  border  the  Little  Elkhart  River  on  the  west.  Its  pretty 
main  street,  along  which  most  of  its  business  houses  and  residences 
are  located,  was  the  old  Logansport  and  White  Pigeon  road  before 
Middlebury  was  laid  out  in  1836.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  leading 
station  on  that  important  landway,  and  a  public  square  around 
which  the  business  activity  of  the  place  centered  was  originally  a 
feature  of  the  town.  But  when  the  landway  was  displaced  by  the 
Lake  Shore  Railway  the  old  order  of  things,  including  the  primitive 
"square,"  was  almost  obliterated. 

Enoch  Woodbridge,  who  came  in  1832,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  of  the  township,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
fertile  region  could  have  been  passed  by  longer  than  that  date 
shows.  The  township  must  have  settled  up  quite  rapidly  during 
the  first  years  of  the  '30s.  Of  those  who  found  the  nucleus  of  the 
Middlebury  settlement  may  be  mentioned  Solomon  L.  Hixon,  the 
father  of  the  present  banker,  who  located  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  10  in  the  spring  of  1834;  also  Thomas  Evans,  Cornelius 
Northrup ;  Doctor  Dunning,  the  first  physician  ;  Orange  Walker,  who 
came  from  New  York,  and  whose  sole  descendant  now  lives  in 
California ;  Stephen  Durgin,  China  B.  Smith ;  Samuel  Reynolds, 
who,  witty  and  genial,  was  the  life  of  the  entire  community :  John 
Degarmo,  Albert  Meade  and  others. 

Harvey  Corpe,  who  died  in  Oregon,  aged  eighty-seven,  settled 
at  Middlebury  in  the  early  '30s,  and  owned  most  of  the  hills  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  village.  Several  years  later  came  Benja- 
min Corpe,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  station  agent 
at  \'istula,  and  he  located  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village.    At  this 
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writing  there  resides  a  short  distance  west  of  Middlebury  one  of  the 
veritable  patriarchs  of  this  country  in  the  person  of  Squier  Lee, 
who  was  born  in.1807,  ninety-eight  years  ago,  settled  in  this  town- 
ship in  1839,  and,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  assisted  to  erect  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Bristol.  He  now  lives  with  his  son,  who  is 
himself  a  gray-haired  man  of  nearly  seventy  years. 

Middlebury  was  platted  about  1836,  by  Winslow,  Warren  and 
Brown.  The  townsite  was  owned  by  a  syndicate  who  are  said  to 
have  boomed  the  place  for  speculative  purposes.  A  plat  of  the 
town    was    taken    to    New    York    and    many    fifty-foot    lots    were 
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High  School,  AIiddlebury 


disposed  of  at  $100  apiece.  There  was  a  landing  on  the  river 
and  no  doubt  the  original  promoters  had  extensive  visions — which 
they  influenced  others  to  see  also — of  a  thriving  metropolis  grow- 
ing up  at  this  point. 

But  this  matter  is  only  a  passing  phase  of  the  history  of  the 
town,  whose  permanence  was  already  strongly  assured  by  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  first  settlers.  The  first  building  in  the  town 
was  that  erected  by  W.  T.  Hunter,  in  1835,  located  at  the  north 
end  of  the  present  main  street.  Mr.  Hunter  used  this  house  as  an 
inn,  and  was  the  landlord  of  the  community  for  many  years. 
George  Sayer  opened  a  store  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  shortly 
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after  the  town  was  platted,  conducting  a  general  store,  as  did  also 
John  C.  Case;  Cornelius  Northrup  built  a  flour  and  sawmill  on  the 
river  in  1836;  the  frame  of  this  building  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  town.  Charles  A.  and  James  S.  Dole  came  later  and 
operated  a  distillery,  also  had  a  store.  In  1836  the  people  of  this 
vicinity  paid  50  cents  a  yard  for  calico  and  $5  a  barrel  for  salt. 
A  Mr.  Hoyage  was  the  first  blacksmith;  Benjamin  G.  Evans, 
the  first  postmaster;  Doctor  Cornell,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace; 
Daniel  C.  Bishop  was  a  wagonmaker.  The  first  church  was  the 
Methodist,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Ira  Woodworth,  and  they 
held  services  from  house  to  house  during  the  first  year  or  so. 

Middlebury  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1868,  and  the  first 
town  board  consisted  of  Thomas  Naylor,  Thomas  Elliott,  Christian 
Stutz,  W.  F.  Hani  and  Watson  Hutchinson,  the  last  named  being 
chairman  of  the  board.  An  agricultural  community,  the  village 
has  not  depended  for  its  prosperity  upon  manufacturing  or  other 
industries  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  suffered  any  serious 
reverses.  Commercial  activity  has  been  stimulated  and  many  other 
advantages  secured  by  the  building  of  the  railroad  through  this 
point  in  1889,  while  up  to  that  time  Vistula  had  served  as  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  connection  for  this  vicinity. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  village  was  a  little  frame  structure, 
called  the  Red  Schoolhouse,  for  its  color,  and  was  located  in  the 
northwest  part  of  town.  It  was  built  in  the  late  '30s,  and  up  to 
that  time  private  schools  had  furnished  the  pioneers'  children  their 
educational  advantages.  The  present  school  building,  erected  in 
1857,  is  a  two-story  brick,  with  four  rooms.  Since  that  year  there 
have  been  many  improvements  both  in  the  building  and  the  system. 
The  present  superintendent  is  Prof.  M.  O.  Titus. 

The  Churches 

Middlebury  has  four  church  organizations,  as  follows:  The 
Lutheran,  Rev.  C.  S.  Bream,  pastor;  the  Methodist,  the  longest 
established,  Rev.  G.  W.  Martin ;  the  Brethren,  Rev.  J.  H.  Fike,  and 
the  Mennonites,  Rev.  Andrew  Hosteller. 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Middlebury  was  founded  in  1876,  and 
has  been  served  by  the  following:  Rev.  C.  Caskey,  1876-77;  Rev. 
Tabez  Shafer,  1877-78:  Reverend  Erick,  1879-85;  Rev.  B.  F. 
"Shultz,  1885-go;  Rev.  W.   T.  Funkey.  1890-91;  Rev.  C.  W.  Pattee 
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(supply),  1891-92;  Rev.  J.  M.  Dustman,  1892-95;  Rev.  Alfred 
Martinis,  1895-96;  Rev.  D.  A.  Kuhn,  i896-i90o;Rev.  F.  A.  Dres- 
sel,  1901-04;  Rev.  B.  W.  Zeigler,  1904-07;  Rev.  H.  Allen  Leader, 
1907-14;  Rev.  J.  A.  Hanning,  1914-15;  and  Rev.  Charles  S.  Bream, 
since  August,  19 15. 

The  Middlebury  Lutheran  charge  includes  St.  Paul's  Church, 
at  Middlebury,  St.  John's,  Fish  Lake,  and  Grace  Church,  at  Griner's, 
and  includes  altogether  about  300  members.  The  house  of  worship 
occupied  at  Middlebury  was  completed  in  August,  1909.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has  about  120  members,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Fike  has  been  pastor  for  twenty-one  years.  His  predecessors  were 
Revs.  Martin  Hardman,  Ira  Weaver  and  Cyrus  Steel.  The  church 
building  was  dedicated  in  November,  191 1. 

Newspaper  and  Bank 

Middlebury's  first  newspaper  was  the  Middlebury  Record 
and  was  founded  by  Joel  P.  Heatwole,  who  continued  as  proprietor 
from  1877  in  May  until  he  transferred  the  same  to  Will  E.  Grose, 
who  discontinued  publication  in  1885.  The  Middlebury  Inde- 
pendent was  established  by  J.  R.  Rheubottom  &  Son  in  1887, 
February  2.  They  sold  to  H.  O.  Eldridge  in  1897  and  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  sold  to  Harry  E.  Bloom,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1907. 

The  First  State  Bank  at  Middlebury  was  founded  in  1910. 
Charles  Hoover  is  its  president;  F.  A.  Walker,  vice  president; 
Harold  Hoover,  cashier.  The  bank  has  a  capital  stock  (paid  in) 
of  $25,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $7,500;  demand  deposits 
and  certificates,  about  $211,000.     Its  total  resources  are  $247,000. 

The  town  has  a  number  of  good  stores,  grain  and  lumber  houses, 
a  mill,  and  other  evidences  that  it  is  a  growing  center  of  trade  for 
a  considerable  area  of  country. 

Bristol 

Bristol,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  the  center  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  fruit  country  and  a  neat  little  town,  being 
a  station  on  the  New  York  Central  line.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Elkhart,  and,  on  account  of  its  natural  advantages  of  water  power. 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  points  to  be  settled  in  that  section  of  the 
county. 

Bristol  has  a  number  of  stores,  a  town  hall,  a  private  bank,  an 
agricultural  implement  depot,  and  several  churches  and  lodges.  Its 
substantial  brick  Union  School  was  completed  in  1904.  As  a  further 
proof  of  its  progress  among  the  smaller  places,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  had  a  newspaper  since  1877 — the  Banner,  the  present  editor  of 
which  is  H.  H.  Hosier. 


i 


.M-B../f^ 
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Bristol's  Town  Hall 


Early  History 


In  1829  James  Nicholson  and  his  family  ended  their  search  for 
a  pioneer  home  by  pre-empting  land  on  the  site  where  Bristol  now 
stands.  These  first  residents  were  soon  joined  by  Peter  Marmen, 
Aaron  Brown,  Reuben  Bronson  and  James  Cathcart.  About  1835 
Samuel  P.  Judson,  Lewis  M.  Alverson  and  Hiram  Doolittle  laid 
out  and  recorded  the  original  plat  of  the  present  Town  of  Bristol. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  the  first  practicing  physician,  was  also  the  first 
postmaster.  Business,  religion  and  education  advanced  steadily 
during  the  '30s  and  '40s.  Alverson  and  Doolittle  were  the  first 
merchants.  Miss  Philossa  Wheeler  taught  school  in  a  log  cabin,  the 
first  regular  schoolhouse  being  erected  in  1838,  and  about  1837  the 
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Baptists  and  Methodists  held  services  in  the  village.  The  water 
power  of  the  St.  Joseph  at  this  point  was  first  utilized  in  1841,  when 
a  dam  was  constructed  and  several  mills  erected,  among  them  a 
woolen  mill. 

"Bristol,"  avers  the  Goshen  Express  of  ]\Iarch  4,  1837,  "as  a 
site  for  a  town  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  on  the  St.  Joseph.  It 
is  on  a  beautiful  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  river. 
It  bids  fair  to  make  a  town." 

George  Adams  furnishes  many  interesting  items  concerning  the 
village  as  he  first  knew  it  in  the  year  of  1848.  At  that  time,  says 
Mr.  Adams,  the  merchants  were  S.  B.  Romaine,  Owen  Coffin, 
Salmon  Fowler,  William  Probasco,  L.  P.  Knight  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 
H.  H.  Fowler,  J.  R.  Congdon  and  Louis  Sovereign  were  physicians. 
Horace  H.  Hull  was  postmaster,  and  the  old  schoolhouse  which 
was  then  in  daily  use  by  the  boys  and  girls  is  now  located  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  is  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop.  According 
to  Air.  Adams,  there  was  more  business  and  industrial  activity  in 
Bristol  at  that  time  than  at  Elkhart.  Wheat  was  brought  from 
all  directions  to  be  ground  at  the  mill  just  west  of  town.  Mr. 
Adams'  father  kept  what  might  be  termed  a  "bam  hotel,"  which 
was  filled  night  after  night,  during  the  season,  by  farmers  with 
their  wheat  wagons. 

B.  F.  Cathcart,  who  came  with  his  father,  James,  and  whose 
home  was  just  east  of  the  present  schoolhouse  in  Bristol,  was  a 
school  teacher  during  the  early  days,  and  also  entered  about  600 
acres  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cathcart  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington  Township  for  seventy  years,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  of  this  section.  In  1835, 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  about  seventeen,  he  took  a  load  of  wheat  to 
Constantine,  Michigan,  and  while  camping  by  the  roadside  one  night 
he  witnessed  one  of  the  awe-inspiring  meteoric  showers  which 
characterized  that  year  in  the  minds  of  the  people  better  than  any 
other  occurrence. 

Also  among  the  old  residents  of  Bristol  were  Henry  S.  \\'right 
and  wife,  Mrs.  (Rice)  Wright;  Isaac  L.  Alverson ;  Mrs.  Michael 
(Nicholson)   Frank. 

]\IlLLERSBUEG 

Although  Millersburg  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  some  of 
the  other  old  towns,  of  lying  on  a  stream  which  furnished  water 
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power  for  the  pioneer  mills,  grain  and  dairy  farms  early  developed 
around  it,  and  as  early  as  1857  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern provided  shipping  facilities.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1870,  and  in  1892  the  Wabash  coinpleted  its  line  through  the  county 
and  also  made  Millersburg  a  station.  It  has,  therefore,  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  its  general 
appearance  indicates  that  the  promise  has,  on  the  whole,  been  ful- 
filled. It  has  a  good  school,  the  usual  complement  of  churches,  and 
a  newspaper.  The  last  named,  which  is  the  Grit,  was  founded  in 
1892,  and  is  now  owned  and  edited  by  \V.  B.  Barnard. 

Drawbacks  to  R.\pid  Growth 

Several  circumstances,  however,  have  operated  to  prevent  the 
rapid  growth  of  Millersburg,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  earliest  settlers  of  Clinton  Township  were  surrounded 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  by  such  trading  points  as  Middlebury 
on  the  north,  Goshen  and  Waterford  on  the  west,  and  Benton  on 
the  south.  Also  being  a  distinctly  agricultural  region,  with  its 
beautiful  rolling  landscape,  capable  of  producing  unending  abund- 
ance of  grain  crops  and  of  supporting  a  dense  farming  population 
— these  circumstances,  no  doubt,  combined  to  delay  the  formation 
of  a  commercial  center  in  this  township.  Schoolhouses  furnished 
places  for  social  and  other  assemblages,  where  the  itinerant 
preacher  might  deliver  the  gospel  message,  the  farmers  meet  to 
consider  their  material  welfare,  or  both  they  and  their  families  join 
in  the  festivities  that  marked  the  various  seasons.  The  fact  that 
the  township  from  an  early  date  became  numerously  populated  by 
the  Amish  and  Dunkard  sects,  who  for  many  years  worshiped  in 
private  houses  before  building  central  churches,  was  likewise  a 
factor  in  retarding  localization  of  the  people  and  their  interests. 

Solomon  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1803,  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  who  a  year  or  so  later,  in 
1834,  was  in  Elkhart  County  and  purchased  land  in  section  34  of 
Clinton  Township,  in  1842  returned  to  take  up  his  home  on  their 
purchase  and  in  1855  laid  out  the  plot  of  the  town  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  Millersburg.  His  160  acres  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  section  comprised  practically  the  entire  site  upon 
which  the  town  has  since  grown  up.  J-  R-  IMcCord  surveyed  the 
site,  and  the  first  building  erected  on  the  original  plot  was  that 
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of  James  C.  Miller,  son  of  Solomon  Miller.  The  location  of  the 
village  was  well  chosen,  and  its  growth,  while  not  rapid,  has  been 
substantial  and  in  keeping  with  its  ambitions  to  afford  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  a  good  market  and  town  center. 

Xew  P.aris 

New  Paris  is  another  little  town  platted  nearly  eighty  years 
ago  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  coming  into  notice  as 
a  desirable  shipping  point  for  grain,  produce  and  livestock — first, 
when  the  Big  Four  (the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan,  at  the 
time)  made  it  one  of  its  stations  in  1S70,  and,  finally,  in  1893,  when 
the  Wabash  added  to  its  facilities  as  a  junction  station. 

E.\RLY  Settlers 

The  early  history  of  New  Paris  begins  about  1838,  when  the 
village  was  laid  out  by  Isaac  Abshire  and  Enoch  Wright,  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  settler  here  in  1829  and  the  latter  in  1834.  Each 
of  these  men  owned  160  acres,  the  east  and  west  road  dividing  the 
farms,  and  each  set  aside  part  of  his  land  for  village  lots.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Joseph  Cowan,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  kept 
the  mail  in  a  sugar  bowl,  the  contents  of  which  he  would  carefully 
examine  whenever  anyone  inquired  for  his  mail.  Among  the  early 
business  men  were  David  Parrot,  who  had  a  drygoods  store ; 
Elkanah  Hoffman,  the  first  blacksmith ;  T.  Divinnie,  the  tailor  and 
the  first  hotel  proprietor;  John  Berry  and  Mrs.  Cashner;  W.  C. 
Matchett,  the  first  physician.  The  first  settler  on  the  site  of  the 
town  was  Frederick  Harriman.  Abram  Blanchard,  the  father  of 
E.  G.  Blanchard,  settled  just  east  of  town  in  1836  and  built  the 
first  brick  house  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  the  first  man  to  bury  a 
child  in  the  cemetery  just  east  of  town,  and  he  built  a  rail  fence 
around  the  little  mound  in  order  to  keep  the  wolves  from  digging 
up  the  body. 

E.  G.  Blanchard,  who  located  in  1836,  was  wont  to  speak  inter- 
estingly of  several  phases  of  early  life  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Laban  Lacy,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  about  New  Paris 
and  who  broke  up  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  introduced 
into  this  section,  according  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  first  grain 
separator,  bringing  it  from  Buft'alo.     Up  to  that  time  the  "chaff- 
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piler"  had  been  used  as  the  successor  of  the  flail.  This  was  a  mere 
cyhnder  worked  by  four  horsepower  or  treadmill,  and  although 
by  this  means  the  grain  was  beaten  out,  the  straw  and  grain  were 
piled  together  and  had  to  be  separated  by  means  of  fanning. 
Mr.  Frank  Jackson  says  that  after  the  chaff-pjler  came  the  traveling 
thresher — a  prototype  of  the  modern  "headers"  so  much  in  use  in 
the  great  wheat  countries.  Six  horses  drew  this  machine  around 
the  held,  threshing  out  ten  bushels  at  a  time  and  emptying  the 
grain  on  a  canvas,  leaving  the  straw  scattered  all  over  the  field. 
This  threshing  device  was  operated  by  a  bull  wheel. 

The  first  schoolhouse  at  New  Paris,  of  logs,  was  located  just 
opposite  from  where  the  hardware  store  now  stands.  John  McGrew 
was  the  first  teacher. 

Arrested  Development  of  Benton 

The  old  Village  of  Benton,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  and  just  over  the  edge  of  the  famous  Elkhart  prairie  on 
Stone  Creek,  combined  all  the  best  elements  of  progress,  as  they 
were  measured  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago;  but,  under  the  trans- 
formation of  modern  agencies,  the  character  of  such  elements 
completely  changed,  leaving  Benton  in  the  background.  The  vil- 
lage is  now  more  interesting  for  what  it  was,  than  for  what  it  is. 
When  the  Wabash  line  was  completed  through  the  county  in  the 
winter  of  1892-93,  the  railroad  station  was  located  some  distance 
north  of  the  village  proper.  A  considerable  amount  of  stock  has 
since  been  shipped  from  that  point.  In  the  village  itself  the  old 
mill  has  been  long  since  dismantled.  The  dam  was  lowered  some 
years  ago,  and  water  power  is  no  longer  utilized  as  it  even  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  the  shops  and  buildings  which 
served  their  purposes  long  ago  have  never  been  replaced  by  new 
structures.  Its  story  is  well  described  as  one  of  "arrested  develop- 
ment." Benton  was  located  in  the  midst  of  oak  openings,  only 
i><  miles  south  of  Elkhart  prairie  and  although  the  country  has 
been  pretty  well  cleared  up,  there  are  still  large  timber  areas  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  some  sugar  groves  to  the  south, 
and  the  apple  crop  in  the  vicinity  was,  at  one  time,  very  large.  It 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  that  ]\Iatthew  Boyd,  who  came  in  1827, 
was  the  first  settler,  and  that  he  conducted  a  canoe  ferry  across 
the  Elkhart  about  where  Benton  now  stands.     This  circumstance 
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was  no  doubt  the  leading  cause  which  in  a  short  time  attracted 
enough  other  settlers  to  that  point,  so  that  such  a  center  as  has 
been  above  mentioned  resulted.  Then,  also,  nature  had  made  this 
an  appropriate  spot  for  a  settlement,  since  at  this  point  the  Elkhart 
River  presented  an  excellent  mill  site,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  presence  of  water  power  was  a  prime  consideration  to  the 
town-makers  of  those  days.  A  location  that  in  this  day  of  rail- 
roads and  graveled  highways  would  be  entirely  overlooked  often 
became,  during  the  '30s,  a  thriving  and  bustling  town.  Another 
reason  that  prompted  a  grouping  of  society  and  industry  at  Ben- 
ton, and  which  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  connection  with  the 
ferry,  was  that  the  old  Fort  Wayne  road— the  most  important 
means  of  communication  during  the  early  days— passed  and  does 
pass  at  this  day,  through  Benton. 

The  Village  of  Benton,  which  lies  almost  entirely  in  section  6, 
was  laid  out  by  Henry  Beane  in  1832,  on  land  that  belonged  to 
John  Longacre.  Already  in  1830  the  first  business  building,  a 
general  store,  was  established  by  James  Banta  and  Jesse  D.  Vail. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  settlers  received  their  mail  from  the 
carrier  who  came  from  Fort  Wayne,  but  in  1836  the  postoffice 
that  had  formerly  gone  under  the  name  of  Elkhart  Prairie  was 
moved  to  Benton,  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Taylor  installed  as  the  first 
postmaster.  In  the  same  year  a  sawmill  was  established  by  Peter 
Darr,  and  the  first  schoolhouse  erected,  in  which  Henry  Beane 
presided  as  first  schoolmaster.  Two  years  later  the  Baptists  put 
up  the  first  church,  and  by  this  time  all  the  institutions  and  activi- 
ties of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  town  were  in  evidence. 

According  to  the  Goshen  Express  on  March  4,  1837:  "Benton 
is  the  name  of  a  village  that,  being  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of 
improvement,  has  sprung  into  existence  the  past  sixteen  months. 
It  is  situated  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Elkhart  prairie,  and 
immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  Elkhart  river.  The  state  road  from 
this  place  (Goshen)  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  from  Hawpatch  to  Hunt- 
ington on  the  Wabash,  passes  through  the  village.  It  contains,  at 
present,  two  stores,  several  groceries,  one  public  house,  a  number 
of  mechanics  and  one  physician."  The  men  now  living  whose 
memory  goes  back  to  that  early  period  all  unite  in  saying  that  Ben- 
ton was  a  business  and  social  center  at  first  magnitude.  All  con- 
ditions were  favorable  to  a  steady  and  continuous  growth— immense 
ao-ricultural  and  timber  resources,  plenty  of  water  power  for  manu- 
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factures,  good  transportation  for  that  day,  and  an  industrious  and 
progressive  citizenship.  But  there  came  a  change.  Goshen,  on 
a  few  miles  to  the  northwest,  as  the  county  seat,  drew  prestige 
from  her  surrounding  rivals.  Railroads  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
county,  creating  new  centers  and  touching  with  magic  growth  the 
old,  while  Benton  was  left  to  one  side.  Her  industries  ceased  or 
sought  other  fields,  influx  of  population  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
general  decline  to  the  position  of  a  cross-road  trading  point.  The 
advent  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  the  early  '90s  came  forty  years 
too  late. 

Ignored  by  the  Railro.\ds 

The  Hamlet  of  Locke,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
two  miles  north  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Nappanee,  received  its  stroke  of  paralysis  when  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio — in  1873 — favored  that  prosperous  village  as  its 
station.  In  December.  1847,  the  Goshen  Democrat  has  an  item 
which  states  the  establishment  of  a  new  office  in  Locke  Township, 
called  "Locke,"  and  Daniel  McCoy  postmaster.  The  postoffice 
was  known  also  as  "Five  Points"  and  under  different  postmasters 
had  different  locations.  Previous  to  its  removal  to  the  Village 
of  Locke  the  office  was  occupied  by  Solomon  Berlin,  who  was  the 
incumbent  from  1861  to  1869.  The  Berlin  homestead  is  situated 
half  a  mile  east  and  one  mile  north  of  the  present  Village  of  Locke. 
Laid  out  about  1867  in  section  24  by  George  W.  Eby,  M.  H.  Morlan 
and  L.  B.  Winder,  its  history  for  several  years  was  that  of  a 
flourishing  town,  with  a  future  which  would  place  it  among  the 
leading  towns  of  the  county. 

Jamestown,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Elkhart,  in  Baugo  Town- 
ship, is  also  a  hamlet,  about  as  far  away  from  railway  communi- 
cation as  Locke.  It  has  a  good  township  centralized  school,  a 
Methodist  Church,  and  is  a  modest  center  of  a  country  of  farms. 


R.MLROAD  Stations 

Dunlaps,  on  the  New  York  Central,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
county  asylum,  midway  between  Goshen  and  Elkhart,  has  already 
been  described. 
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The  station  of  Foraker,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  Union  Town- 
ship, was  platted  in  1892,  shortly  before  that  line  was  completed 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  site  originally 
belonged  to  Samuel  Yoder. 

Vistula,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  county  on  the 
New  York  Central,  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  demand 
by  the  people  of  Middlebury  for  a  near-by  station  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  and  for  some  time  the  depot  and  shipping  point 
thus  established  was  known  as  Middlebury  Station.  About  1851 
the  railroad  was  built  through  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  town- 
ship, and,  according  to  the  story,  a  woodshed  was  placed  alongside 
the  track  about  half  a  mile  west  of  where  the  Vistula  depot  now 
stands.  The  Middlebury  people,  among  whom  Carrington  Casey 
was  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  this  object,  appealed  successfully 
to  the  railroad  company  to  establish  a  station  where  the  woodshed 
stood,  and  as  a  result  a  side  track  and  platform  afforded  the  ship- 
pers from  the  south  an  outlet  for  their  products  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  Bristol  or  Goshen.  Thenceforward,  until  the 
railroad  was  built  to  Middlebury,  Vistula  was  practically  the  rail- 
road station  for  her  southern  neighbor.  About  1845  the  depot  was 
moved  to  its  present  location,  and  William  Bilhngs  took  charge  as 
the  first  station  agent  in  its  new  location.  As  Middlebury  Station 
the  place  continued  to  be  known  until  a  postoffice  was  granted,  when 
William  Caldwell,  who  held  both  offices  of  station  agent  and  post- 
master, suggested  the  name  of  Vistula.  The  name  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  old  Vistula  highway.  The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1865,  but  has  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  village. 
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